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Farm Relief Bill 
Unconstitutional, 
* Asserts President 


NO. 70 


ccna 
Equalization Fee Plan Is! 


Delegation of Taxation, 
Power, Declares Veto 
Message. 


Bureaucratic Feature 
Of Measure Criticized 


Provisions Describes as Eco- | 


cally Unsound and Pro- 
vocative of Foreign 
Reprisals. 


nes 


s , 
The McNary-Haugen farm relief bill 
(S. 3555), is unconstitutional and falls 
far short of being 4 sound, 
solution 
apprizing, 
SMay 23,. in 
explanation 0 
In returning 
the President summat 
as follows: 
1. Its attempt 
29. The tax characteris 
izati fee. sists oie 
r a The widespread bureaucracy which 
jt would set up. 
4, Its encouragem 
and wasteful distribu ) 
5. Its stimulation of 
6. Its aid to our fore 
competitors. 
Ample G uM 
“These topics, 
his message, “by 
list of fallacious 
aspects of the bil ] 
ground for its emphatic : 
The President, points out t tt 
includes several provisions which, : 
unemcumbered by objectionable features, 
would form a_ basis fo 
should do much to develop stronger busi- 
ness organization 1n agriculture. 
“But the presen 
tains not oniy the so-ca 
e and : 
on prejudicial, in my opinion, to sound 
public policy and to agriculture, but also 
new and highly objectionable provisions. 
“In its entirety it is little less un- 
Vdesirable than the earlier measure. The 
ys still is unconstitutional. 


Plan Proposed in Message. 


President Coolidge declared 
a message to the Senate in 
f his veto of the measure. 
the bill without approval, 
ized his objections 


ed price-fi xing fallacy. 


overproduction. 
ign agricultural 


rounds For Rejection. , 
said the President in 
no means exhaust the 
and indeed dangerous 


rejection.” 


i i spresses be- | 
resident Coolidge expresses the 
tiet that the only sound basis for fur- | 


"| yover » -tion in be- | 
- Federal Government act 
et at 2 encourage | 


‘jculture would be to } 
i steeenaes organization to assist in 
building up marketirg agencies and fa- 
cilities in the control 
themselves. 


“I want to see them undertake, undez | 


” = + Por aie 
their own management, said the Presi 


lent, t 
aedon such conditions as will enable them 


ri out greater stability in prices 
oe a 5 marketing, but entirely 
within unalterable economic laws. 
“Such a program, supported by a 
strong protective tariff on farm products, 
js the best method of effecting a perma- 
nent cure of existing agricultural ills. 
In conclusion, the President says he 


still is hopeful that legislation along | 


the lines suggested in his Jast annual 
message to Congress, with which many 
of the provisions of the present bill 


are in harmony, may be enacted, but ! 


adds that the present bill embodies sub- 
stantially all of the objectionable fea- 
tures which he stated in that message 
he could not endorse. 


The message 1S accompanied by an 
opinion from the Attorney General, 
John G. Sargent, holding the bill to be 
unconstitutional. 

After the veto message had been read 
in the Senate, Senator McNary (Rep.), 
of Oregon, chairman of the Commitee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and co- 
author of the bill, asked that it be al- 
lowed to lie over until the next day. 

S@pxtor Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
koi Mtook issue with the president’s ref- 
erence to the price-fixing possibilities 
in the bill and with the assertion that 
enactment of the bill would tend to stim- 
ulate over-production of agricultural 
commodities. 


“What the farmers went is relief from : 


| Additional Quarters for Federal Convicts 


price-fixing,” Senator Norbeck said, de- 
claring that all of the things the farmer 
has to pay for are subject to price-fixing 
and citing the influence of tariff rates on 
manufactured articles and the determi- 
nation of railroad rates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as illustrations to 
support his contention. 


House Action in Doubt. 


The South Dakota Senator said that | 


the bill was intended to restore the bal- 
ance between agriculture and industry 


which prevailed before the World War | 


and that conditions then existing did 
not stimulate over-production, 
Senator-McNary later announced that 
he will call his committee together on 
May 24 to decide upon the procedure to 
be followed with respect the possibility 
of an attempt to override the veto. 
Expressing his personal opinion on the 
veto message, Senator McNary said: 
“The message reveals that the Presi- 
dent is unsympathetic with the farmer 
and unfamiliar with his problems.” 
Representative Haugen (Rep.), of 
Northwood, Iowa, chairman of the House 


Committee on Agriculture, stated orally, | 


May 23, that if the Senate should over- 
ride the President’s veto there may be a 
similar attempt in the House, but that 
the result probably would be close. 

The bill passed the House by a vote of 
904 ayes to 121 noes, and the conference 
report on the bill was adopied by the 
House by a vote of 205 to 117. 

The full text of the veto message 
of the President and of the opinion 
of the Attorney General will be 


e" on Pages 8 and %& 
rl 


| the measure. 


workable | 
of the problem of farm surplus | 


tics of the equal- | 





ent to profiteering | 
tion by middlemen. 


1, but they afford ample | 


at the bill 
if : : : 
| currently received produce is cited by | 
y a measure that | 


t bill,” he said. “con- : 
led equalization ! 
other features of the old meas- ! 


' mary follows: 


of the farmers ' 


“the marketing of their products | 


| competitors if they are to survive. 
} Commission also observes that the farm- 


: Its announcement added that there are 
| nearly 8,000 prisoners in the three Fed- ! 
; eral prisons, 


, pacity of the combined institutions is | 
| only about 4,000. | 


j the methods of employing prisoners in 
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Publication of Reasons for Aets 
Of Reserve Board Is Opposed 


Statements Required in Bill to Stabilize Gold Standard 
W ould Be Misunderstood and Would Foster Spec- 
ulation, Says Member of Body. 


the Committee his silence should not be 
construed either as in acquiescence or in 
opposition to the bill before the Com- 
mittee. 


Objection to the publicity provisions 
of the Strong bill (H. R. 11806), de- 
signed to promote maintenance of a | 
stable gold standard, was voiced by | 
Charles S. Hamlin, a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, in testimony May | the possible difficulty to which adminis- 
23 before the House Committee on Bank- tration of them might lead, Mr. Hamlin 
ing and Currency, which is considering | declared he had known of circumstances 
| where rate changes were involved when 

it was impossible for the Board to know 


The witness said his doubt as to the p ; . 
or determine the reasons actuating Fed- 


efficacy of the provisions was based on | 
a conviction that it would be intensely 
difficult for the Federal Reserve Board 
to make the public statements required 
without being misunderstood. 

The Committee had invited other mem- 
bers of the Board to attend the session 
but had time only to hear a part of Mr. | 
Hamilin’s views. <A letter was received 
from Edward H. Cunningham, another 
member, however, saying he did not de- 
sire to testify at this time but informed 


a change of rate. He told the Committee 
that if the Board were to cqmply fully 
with the provisions, it would mean that 
a “poll of the bank directors and members 
| of the Board” would have to be made 
each time the Board acts on a question 
involving a bank. 


to an exposition of “reasons,” he could 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


House Rejects Proposal 
Of Senate on Postal Bill 


The House May declined to accept 


s 
Found to Handicap 
° | the Senate’s action of partial approval 
Farm Cooperatives | of the conference report on the postal 


rate bill (H. R. 12030) and asked for a 


on 
“0 


Reasons for Failures of As- 
sociations Explained After 
Study by Federal Trade 
Commission. 


} tates on second and fourth class 
; matter, the House rejecting the lower 
rates provided for by the Senate. 

Representative Ramseyer (Rep), 
Bloomfield, Ia., said that the bill 
amended by the Senate meant an annual 
| deficit for the Post Office Department of 
| $80,000,000. Represe-tative Griest 
(Rep), of Lancaster, Pa., asked that the 
' members of the House conference com- 
mittee be reappointed. 


of 





The financing of current operation ex- 
penses out of the proceeds of sales of 


the Federal Trade Commission as a prac- 
tice which contributes to the collapse of | 
many cooperative marketing agencies. 

The statement of the Commission was 
made in a summary of the finding of the 
body in connection with its report to the 
Senate in response to the Shipstead reso- 
lution calling fer an investigation of 

The report 

also concludes that cooperative markct- 
ing associations should be as well pro- 
vided with permanent working capital | 
as their estabished competitors, if the 
cooperatives are to survive. 


I. C. C. to Determine Reason- 
ableness of Rates on Per- 
ishable Freight. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on its own motion, May 23, 
investigation of the justness, reasonable- 
ness and lawfulness of the charges made 
by all common carriers by railroad sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act ap- 
plicable to the protection against heat 


Farmers Need Further Aid. 
The full text of the Commission’s sum- 


The Federal Trade Commission, in its 
large two-volume report on cooperative | 
marketing recently sent to the Senate | 
in response to a resolution of Senator | 
Shipstead, Minnesota, calling for an in- 
vestigation of farmer marketing groups, 
declares that cooperative associations fruits, vegetables, berries and melons, 
should be as well provided with perma- | 5 i ee 
nent working capital as their established | from and to ail points of origin and 

destination in continental United States, 


The ~ . . . . . 
except from points of origin in the south 

to eastern points which are covered by 
the investigation under way in Docket 
No. 17936. 

The new investigation is docketed as 
| No. 20769. 

The full text of the order follows: 

The subject of the charges of common 
carriers by railroad applicable to the pro- 


er’s financial condition today as well as | 
his present available credit facilities 
indicate that he will need further assist- 
ance in establishing himself on a sound | 
operating basis. 

Some means should be provided for 
taking care of needs for temporary work- 
ing capital and necessary plant equip- 
ment through issuance of loans at rea- | 


onable rates. or cold being under consideration: 


The inquiry reveals success in coop- : ee 
erative marketing as depending largely , ., It is ordered that the Coen aban 
on a recognized need for such an organ- | 1t8 own motion enter upon an investiga- 
ization, an honest, capable and efficient tion into and concerning the justness, 
management, sound financing and mar- | Teasonableness and lawfulness of the 
keting policy, and an informed and loyal ! 
‘eeeReRERED. | act applicable to the protection against 
heat or cold of perishable freight, such 
as fruits, vegetables, berries and melons, 
from and to all points of origin and 


Causes of Failures. 

Cooperative failures and suspensions | 
reported by the Commission have been ; 
due primarily to one or more of such 
causes as organization mistakes, mis- 
management, lack of membership sup- 
port, price declines, falling off in de- 
mand either of domestic or export mar- } 
kets and internal dissensions. | 
| 


except from points of origin in 
lina, North Carolina and 
points in official classification territory 
as covered by order of investigation in 


[Continued on Page 4. Column 2.) [Continued on Page 6,Column 5.J 


Are Sought by Department of Justice 


Three Penitentiaries Crowded to Nearly Double Their 
Capacity; More Work Needed to Keep Prisoners Busy 


House to investigate conditions 
i rounding the Federal prison problem 
' and later it was suggested that an ap- 

propriation be made under which the De- 


Plans for supplying additional prison 
quarters for Federal prisoners are again 
under consideration by the Department 
of Justice, according to an announce- 
ment May 23. 

The Department said the Federal Gov- 
ernment is expending an average of $1,- 
500,000 for the care of Federal prisoners 
in State and local penal institutions. 


need for additional penal and correc- 
| tional institutions, plans for increased 
employment of Federal prisoners 
methods for the treatment and custody 


dicts. 
Atlanta, Leavenworth, and ! f y 
McNeil Island, where the normal ca- | bers of Congress of the desirability of 
| creating one or two prison farms or 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

The Federal prison problems, includ- 
ing not only the congested condition of 
the Federal penal institutions, but of 
number and cost of maintaining Federal 
prisoners in State, county, and munici- 
pal institutions and improvements in 


ers from the regular Federal prisons to 
such farm hospitals for education and 
treatment. In connection with the 


Congress invited testimony from the 
wardens of the Federal penitentiaries at 
Ailanta and Leavenworth regarding the 
number and conditions of drug addicts 
the Federal institutions, is engaging ; in those institutions and any suggestions 
the attention of the Department of Jus- 
tice and the committees of Congress. 
Early in the present session of Con- 
gress there was introduced in the House 
a resolution authorizing the appointment | 
of a committee of five members of the 


for and treating them. 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) 


Regarding the publicity provisions, and | 
eral Reserve Bank directors in seeking j 


Mr. Hamlin added that when it came | 


new conference on the measure. Differ- | 
ence between the House and Senate cover : 
mail | 


as | 


To Be Investigated | 


ordered an 


or cold of perishable freight, such as | 


tection of perishable freight against heat | 


charges of all common carriers by rail- | 
road subject to the interstate commerce } 


destination in Continental United States, | 
the | 
States of Florida, Georgia, South Caro- ; 
Virginia to 


sur- , 


partment of Justice should make a sur- | 
i vey of prison conditions, including the 
and | 
of Federal prisoners who are drug ad- | 
Suggestions have been made by mem- 


hospitals in which should be confined drug | 
addicts, and the removal of such prison- | 


it 
in- | 
quiry into this subject a Committee of | 


| which the wardens might make relative | 
to the characteristics of such prisoners ; 
| and the best known methods of caring | 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, MAY | 





| Library Cooperation 


With Mexico U rged | 


' Plans to Be Discussed at Meet- 


ing at West Baden, Ind. 
Plans for bringing about greater co- 


operation between the libraries of 


Mexico and those of the United States | Loan Fund for Construction 
4 «< 4 . 


and Canada will be the chief topic of 
discussion at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Library Association to be held May 
28 to June 2, at West Baden, Ind. 
Information regarding the 
was made public May 
Vance, Jr., Law Librarian of Congress, 
who recently headed an American dele- 
gation to Mexico City for the purpose 


meeting 


23, by John T. | 


of inviting the attendance of Mexican | 


librarians including officials of the Mexi- 
: can Ministry of Education. 


Mr. Vance took occasion to 


ment for the exchange of official docu- 
| ments between the United States and 
Mexico, in an effort to perfect the col- 
lections of the Library of Congress. The 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


| Regulation of Trade 
In Cotton Futures 


Is Given Approval 
Committee of Senate Re- 
ports Favorably on Smith 
Bill Providing Delivery 
To Southern Markets. 

The Smith bill (S. 4411) as a substi- 


: tute to the United States Cotton Futures 
Act was ordered favorably reported May 


ture and Forestry. Action on the bill 
was taken at a meeting attended by only 


three members, the author of the 


discuss | 
arangements with the Mexican Govern- } 


| maintenance 
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Bill to Develop 


Merchant Marine 


Of Vessels Increased to 
$250,000,000 by 
Measure. 


Government to Insure 
Equity in New Ships 


Postmaster General Given Au- | 
thority to Contract for 
Transportation of 


Ocean Mail. 


President Coolidge May 23 signed the 
Jones-White shipping bill (S. 744), de- 
signed to assure the development and 


of an American Merchant 


; Marine and to stimulate shipbuilding in 


| the United States. 


23 by the Senate Committee on Agricul- | 


The full text of the | 
measure as agreed upon by both Houses 
of Congress and approved by the Pres- 
ident was published in the issue of May 
18. It will be known as the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928. 

Reaffirming the poiicy of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1920 the measure 
provides for an increase of the Shipping 
Board’s construction loan fund to make 
$250,000,000 available for the building | 
of ships to be advanced in amounts equal 
to 75 per cent of the cost of vessels 
and the reconditioning, remodeling or 
improving of ships. 

Loan Requirements. 

Vessels upon which loans are made | 
would be required to remain under Amer- 
ican registry for 20 years. Loans could 





| be made for 20 years to be repaid in | 


measure, Senator Smith (Dem.), South | 


Carolina, and Senators Thomas (Dem.), 

Oklahoma, and Heflin (Dem.), Alabama. 

Approval of the Committee was ob- 

+ tained through six proxies brought in by 
; Senator Smith. 

Discussion of the measure was opened 


the report had been authorized despite 

the fact that he, as a 

Committee on Agriculture, had not been 
given a hearing. 

Regulates Trade Movement. 

The Smith bill, by its title, provides 

; “for the delivery of cotton tendered on 

futures contracts at certain designated 

‘ spot cotton markets,” and the provision 

; in the measure directing multiple south- 


| the “outstanding change in the existing 
law.” Aside from this point the bill is 
chiefly regulatory. 

It is provided that the governing 
boards of the exchanges shall name at 


equal installments. Interest charges | 
would be at the rate of 544 per cent while | 
the vessel was engaged exclusively in | 
coastwise trade, and at the lowest rate 

of interest on any Government obliga- | 
tion outstanding at the time the loan is 
made, in the case of vessels employed 
in foreign trade. The existing restric- 
tion limiting loans to one-half the cost 


| of construction would be changed to au- 


2 ; ‘ thorize loans up to three-fourths of the 
on the floor of the Senate when Senator : 
; Caraway (Dem.), ArRansas, charged that 


member of the | 


cost of construction of reconditioning. 

The bill also would authorize the Post- | 
master General to enter into ten-year | 
contracts for the carrying of ocean mails. 
It is estimated that this will cost the ! 
Government about $14,000,000 per year. 


| There is another provision allowing the 


Postmaster .General to make arrange- 


' ments and pay additional compensation 


for the carriage of mails by air in con- 


| junction with ships. 


Compensation for carrying mails is 


: ; : | divided into seven classes. Those in class 
: ern delivery is described by the author as 


one, with a speed of 24 knots and a ton- 
nage of not less than 20,000 tons, were | 


! to be paid $12 per nautical mile; class 


least two and not more than 11 “bona | 


fide spot coton markets” designated as 

such by the Secretary of Agricuiture, as 
! delivery points on futures contracts. The 
; cotton delivered on such contracts must 
| be delivered in its entirety in one stor- 

age place and “notice by the seller of 
intention to deliver must be issued not 
; less than 10 days prior to the date of 
delivery; and must specify the place of 
| delivery and the grade and staple of 
| the cotton to be delivered.” 

The bill names as spot cotton 
kets, to be included in those which the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall designate, 
the following points: Augusta, Ga.; 
Charleston, 5S. C.; Dallas, Texas; Nor- 
folk, Va.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Ga.; New Orleans, La.; Montgomery. 
Ala.; Houston, Texas; LttleRock, Ark., 
and Galveston, Texas. 

Cotton futures exchanges are declared 
to be of public interest by the Smith 
measure, and a Government commission 
consisting of the Secretaries of Agri- 


[Continued on Page 4. Column e) 


Extension Work for Farms 


two vessels not less than 16,000, $10 per 
nautical mile; class three ships, 18 knots 
12,000 tons, $8 per nautical mile; class 
four vessels, 16 knots, 10,000 tons, $6 per 
nautical mile; class five vessels, 13 knots, | 
8,000 tons, $4 per nautical mile; class six 
vessels, 10 knots, 4,000 tons, $2.50 per 
nautical mile; class seven vessels, 10 
knots, 2,500 tons, $1.50 per nautical mile. 
Compensation to class one vessels in 
excess of the $12 per nautical mile is 
authorized in an amount “which bears 


| the same ratio to $12 as the speed that 
| such vessel is capable of maintaining in 


mar- 


Savannah, | 
| Merchant Marine Act 


ordinary weather bears to 24 knots.” | 
It is required that all officers must be , 
American citizens and that for four | 
years at least 50 per cent entire crew 
of any vessel must be American citizens 


and after four years, at least two-thirds ! 


must be American citizens. 
The insurance provisions of the present 
are amended 


' permit the Government to insure its own 
| equity in vessels toward the construction 


Is Approved by President 


The President on May 
9495, authorizing an 
$980,000 the first year, $500,000 the sec- 

| ond year and thereafter a continuing 

appropriation of $1,480,000 for further 
development of cooperative extension 
work in agriculture and home economics 

under the Smith-Lever Act of May 8. 

1914. This amount would be distributed 

equally among the States and the Terri- 

tories of Hawaii upon their legislative 
assent to the provisions of the new law. 


23 signed H. R. 
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... Of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 
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| Turn to Back Page 


appropriation of | 


| Standards in making public plans for the | 


and reconditioning of which it has made 
loans. 


Large Optical Glass 
Successfully Tested 


Seventy-Inch Dise Is Found to 
Be Ready for Finishing 


The 70-inch dise of optical glass made 
by the Bureau of Standards for Perkins 
Observatory at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity has been for internal 
strain and appears well _an- 


tested 


to be so 


nealed that the finishing operations can | 


be started without apprehension. This 
was reported May 23 by the Bureau of 


| finishing stage in the manufacturing of 
; the disc which will be used as a concave 
| mirror for a new reflecting telescope. 


| covered 


thick and weighing 
the dise was un- 
1928, 


Eleven inches 
about 3,500 pounds, 
January 21, 


' temperatures in a_ specially constructed 


; furnace 
| Four 


Bureau of 
attempts 


at the 


unsuccessful had_ been 


| made to obtain a dise of this size, and 


the method finally developed was ée- 
vised by A. N. Finn, of the glass sec- 
tion of the Bureau . 

Following is the full text of the state- 


| ment of May 23: 


» from 1 , 
uary and particles of brick adhering to ! 


Process Described. 

Every step in the process of making 
a mirror of this size must be taken with 
the greatest care, from the mixing of 
the “batch” to the silvering of the re- 
flecting surface. The disc was removed 
the annealing furnace last Jan- 


i iis lower side and periphery were care- 


. fully removed. 
) Was uppermost in the furnace, 
f . ; + . 
fectly transparent so the disk was turned | 
; “upside down” and what had been the | 
and 


| 


One surface, that which 
Was per- 


lower surface was rough ground 
coated with a heavy mineral oil to per- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


' voted to defer action until December on 


: Gillett 
would request the President to reopen 


| of the American reservations to accept- ; 
| ance of the protocol of adherence to the 


| for postponement. 


| Substitution of Fixed Nitro- | 


| by the Senate. 


| ments 


to | 


after being | 
baked for eight months under graduated ! 


Standards. | 


| Entry to World Court | 


Not Sought at Present 
Senate Committee Defers Act- 
ion on Pending Resolution 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, in an executive sessicn May 23, 


the resolution(S. Res. 139), of Senator | 
(Rep.), of Massachusetts, which | 


negotiations looking toward acceptance 





International Court of Justice. This ac- | 
tion was announced by Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The vote in favor of deferring action | 
on the resolution was 9 to 8. Republi- 
can members, except Senator Gillett and | 
Senator McLean, of Connecticut, voted | 
Democratic members, | 
except Senator Pittman, of Nevada, who | 


was absent, and Sedator Reed, of Mis- 


| souri, voted against the motion to defer | 


action. 
Before the Committee agreed to post- 
pone consideration of the resolution, 


| Senator Gillett expressed his willingness 


to accept an amendment offered by Sen- 
ator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, which 
would request the President to enter | 

negatiations with members 


en 4 


into nation 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 


Senate Re-commits 
Conference Report 


On Muscle Shoals | 


gen Production for Fertil- | 
izer Manufacture Is 
Forecast. 


The conference report on the Muscle 
Shoals resolution (S. J. 
dered recommitted to conference May 23 


tes. 46) was or- 


A motion to that effect by Senator 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, prevailed 
without opposition and without a record 


that he felt that “it was evident that 
the-conierence report will not be voted 
on by the Senate in its present form, or 
if it is, will probably be defeated.” 
Limit on Debate is Denied. 
Senator Norris’ proposal followed fail- 
ure in the Senate to obtain an agree- 
ment to limit debate and to vote on the 
resolution during the afternoon. ‘It also 
came after an evening of debate May 22 
when objections were raised against the 
entrance of the Government into the 


tertilizer business. | 


Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
stated orally when interviewed that he 
understood the report was being taken 
back in order to take the fertilizer manu- 
facture provision out and in order to 
substitute the provision for utilization of 
the plant for fixed nitrogen production 
as originally proposed in the 
measure. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee 


stated orally that he believes the confer- , 


ence will eliminate the provision for the 
development of Cove Creek. 
Report is Opposed. 
Senator Norris first moved in the Sen- 


ate that the Senate disagree to the con- | 
amend- | 


ference report, insist upon its 

and as for further confer 
ences. Objecticns to the report in iis 
present form were at once raised by 
Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona; 
Senator Bruce (Dem.), of Maryland; 
and Senator Blease (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, all of whom said they would 
have voted against it. 

Senator Ashurst declared that he 
could not vote to grant permission for 
the Government ‘to take from Tennes- 
see an asset worth $50,000,000.” He 
drew an analogy between this and what 


he alleged was an attempt to take from | 
| Arizona its natural rights for the bene- 
| fit of California, in connection with the 
| . 

proposed Boulder Dam project. 


Senator Norris said he felt that the 
conferees have been actuated by a spirit - 
of fairness and a desire to compromise, 
but he added that he felt that “under 
the parliamentary condition prevailing 
in both Houses there need for fur- 
ther conference.” 

Report of the debate in the Scnate 
on the Musele Shoals resolution will 

be found on Page G. 


IS 


Aid for Barge Lines 
Proposed to Senate 


Cammittee Reports Waterways | 


Bill With Amendments 


The Senate Committee on Commerce 
on May 23 favorably reported the bill 
(H. R. 13512) designed to aid the opera- 
tion of the barge lines on the Missis- 
sippi River and increase the capital stock 
of the Government’s Inland Waterways 
Corporation from $5,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000. The Committee amended the bill 
in two particulars. 


.The authorization of the Secretary of | 


Wer to remove the Government from the 
business of operating the barge lines by 
a lease or sale to private management, 
upon the completion of adequate chan- 
nels and’ terminals and upon the estab- 
lishment of joint tariffs with connecting 
rail carriers, limited to a lease or 
sale of the total assets. The bill as it 
passed the House authorized leases and 
sales of any unit of the barge line, under 
such conditions. 

The second amendment adds a new see- 
tion to the bill which follows in full text: 

Section 5. The Secretary of War 
authorized and directed to cause an int 
vestigation and survey to be made of the 


IS 
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“G9 VERNMENT deserves a 


free and full discussion, and 


cannot fail to be benefited by a dis- 
passionate comparison of opinions.” 


—Martin Van Buren, 
resident of the United States, 
1837—1841 
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an 
To Nicaragua Is 
Under Discussion 


Ree 


Officials of State Department 
And Bankers Consider 
Request for Financial 
Aid. 


Proceeds to Liquidate 
Revolutionary Claims 


Would Also Meet Cosi of Estab- 
lishing Militia and of Rail- 
road Construction and 


Other Public Works. 

The finances of Nicaragua and the 
matter of a further loan to that country 
was discussed May 23 at the Depart- 
ment of State, it was announced orally 
by the Department. : 


Those who took part in the conference 
were the Secretary of State, Frank EB 
Kellogg; the Undersecretary of State, 
obe ; the Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of Latin American 
Affairs, Francis White; the chairman of 
the Nicaraguan Board of Elections, 

1 dier McCoy, and 
W. W. Cumberland, who recently made 
a survey of Nicaraguan finances for the 
Department of State. Several New York 
bankers, whose names were not disclosed, 
also were present. 


Purpose of Loan. 

A loan would be advanced to Nicara- 
gua, as previously announced to the De- 
partment of State, for the purpose of 
“paying claims arising out of the recer: 
revolution, of establishing and equipping 
an efficient national: guard to preserve 
order inthe country, of meeting ex- 
penses of holding presidential elections 
next year, of constructing the long con- 
templated and apparently much needed 


| railway between the capital and the At- 


lantic Coast, and of other public works.” 

Dr. Cumberland was sent to Nicaragua 
to ascertain how much money was really 
a loan could and 
should be contracted for, how the na- 
O revenues can best be increased 
with the least strain anddisatrvahzkement 
of business and commerce, and what rec- 
ommendations could be made for an ade- 
quate accounting system and for ex- 
pending the reveinues with a minimum of 
waste,” 

The Department of State believes, ac- 
cording to previous announcements, that 
any comprehensive _ financial program 
which might be adopted in Nicaragua 
would be approved by both political par- 
ties in Nicaragua. The Nicaraguan Gov- 


} ernment has suggested that proceeds of 


= loan be spent under bi-partisan con. 
rol. 

The present indebtedness of Nicaragua, 
as obtained from the official records ot 
that Government’s Legation, are as fol 
lows: 

Foreign Debt. 

Loan of 1909, $3,297,000 at 5 per cent, 
payable in 1944, and secured by first lien 
on customs receipts; 

Supplies from Salvador, $55,000, with 
no special security; 

Supplies from the United States, $265,-. 
000, at 6 per cent, payable in 1933, with 
no special security; 

Miscellaneous, $100,000, with no spe- 


| cial security. 


; Internal Debt. 

Customs guaranteed bonds, $2,372,000, 
at 5 per cent, secured by customs, sur- 
tax, tax on capital, tax on transfer of 
property, one-half of proceeds from sale 
of State lands, payable about 1936. 

Total indebtedness, $6,089,000. 


| Second Deficiency Bill 


Is Reported to Senate 


Carries $31,848,131 More 


Than Measure House Passed 


The Second Deficiency Appropriation 
bill (H. R. 13873) came before the Sen- 
ate on May 23 with a report from the 
Committee on appropriations recom- 


‘ mending amendments to the bill carry- 


ing an increase of $31,848,131.98 more 
than the amount in the bill as it passed 
the House of Representatives. The bill 
as reported to the Senate carries appro- 
priations totalling $131,020,617.74. All 
amendments were adopted, but no final 
vote taken on the bill. 
1 The increases recommended by the 
Senate Committee include the following: 
$5,000,000 for the Federal Horticultural 


{ Board for the eradication of the pink boll 


worm; $1,000,000 for the Department of 
Commerce for air navigation facilities; 
$4,750,000 for the acquisition of property 
in the District of Columbia for Federal 
building purposes; $14,000,000 for flood 
control on the Mississippi River and its 
| tributaries, besides an appropriation of 
| $1,000,000 for an emergency flood control 
‘ fund for use on the Mississippi River? 
| and tributaries. 


State Department Approves 
| Bill for Reorganization 


organization of the American Foreign 

Service meets with the approval of the 

Department of State, according to an 

oral statement by the Secretary of State, 
92 


Frank B. Kellogg, May 23, ts 
tepresentative Rogers (Rep.), of 
Lowell, Mass., has introduced a bill te 
reorganize certain parts of the diplomatie 
and consular services so that in the fu- 
ture promotions shall be made by a Bue 
|} yeau of Personnel which shall be in 
charge of a new Assistant Secretary of 
State. 


| ‘naeciiecaadeateiianae 

The Moses bill (S. 4382), for the ree 
| 

| 

' 
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Training in Methods 
Of Making His Living 
Is Needed by Indian 


Work at Productive Labor 
Required to Maintain Stand- 
ard of Civilization, 
Says Report. 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


The income of the typical Indian fam- 


778) 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


kly Paper Opposing Hoover Candidacy 
Financed by Owner Alone, Senate Is Told 


Source of Funds to Make Up Deficits Declared to Be 
Business Ventures in Mexico. 


Continuing its investigation of cam- 


| paigns for the Presidential nomination 


in both major parties, the Senate Cam- 


| paign Expenditures Committee on May 


| 23 sought information 


ily is low and the earned income “ap- | 


proaches the } 
opinion of the Institute for Government 


Research. 


vanishing point,” in the | 


In a report based on a two- | 


year study of the Indian problem, it is | 


declared that, if the Indian is to live on 
a basis that will provide even the min- 
jmum standard of health and decency re- 
guired by civilization, an increase in pro- 
ductive labor is a “fundamental neces- 
sity.’ The report has been submitted to 
the Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Hubert 
Work. 

The Indian, according to that section 
of the report relating to productive 
labor, made public May 23, “has not be- 
come a worker.” 
an existence through unearned 
from leases of his land, sale of land, per 
capita payments from tribal funds, or, in 
exceptional cases, through rations given 
him by the Government. 

Should Learn to Earn Living. 

The full text of that section of the re- 
port relating to productive labor follows: 

An increase in productive labor on the 
part of the Indian is a fundamental 


| magazine “Politics, 


| at the outset of the 


He generally ekes out | 
income 


concerning the 
financing of a weekly paper opposing 


the nomination of the Secretary of Com- | 


merce, Herbert Hoover. 

From one of Mr. Hoover’s supporters, 
it also received testimony telling of ad- 
ditional expenditures on the latter’s be- 
half amounting to $16,296. d 
item brings the total of expenditures on 
behalf of the Secretary of Commerce so 
far reported to the Committee, to ap- 
proximately $300,000. 


This latter | 


Frank J. Hale, publisher of the weekly | 


? published in Wash- 
called to the stand 
hearing. He told the 


ington, D. C., was 
Committee that he 4 
shares of stock of no par value in the 
corporation which publishes the maga- 
zine, 


“Let me get this straight,” Senator 
Steiwer remarked. “This statement was 
made by Mr. Weeks to vou personally 
and not in the presence of Mr. Akerson 
or Mr. Richey?” 

“That is true,” Mr. Hale said. 

Mr. Hale said he has had no under- 
standing of any kind with anyone that 
contemplates any reimbursement for his 
expenses in publishing “Politics.” 

Answering questions by Senator Brat- 
ton, Mr. Hale said that he has no private 
bank account anywhere. This was in 
connection with inquiries as to the meth- 
ods of financing “Politics.” 

Senator Steiwer asked for more infor- 
mation regarding Mr. Hale’s business ven- 
tures in Mexico. Mr. Hale 


excused from giving names of persons 


| connected with it, saying that the plans 


owns all of the 10} 


So far, since its organization last Jan- | 


uary, Mr. Hale said, the magazine, has 


| lost $420 a week. 


| 


necessity if he is to live on a basis that | 


will provide even the minimum standard 
of health and decency required by civil- 
ization. 

Such is the conclusion reached by the 
Institute for Government Research 
which, through funds provided by John 
D. Rockefeller, jr., recently completed 
an exhaustive, two-year study of the 
Indian problem. The findings and recom- 
mendations are given out by Secretary 
Hubert Work, of the Department of the 
Interior, at whose request the study was 
made. 

The section on Indian industrial ac- 
tivities may be summarized as follows: 

The income of the typical Indian fam- 
ily is low and the earned income ap- 
proaches the vanishing point. The In- 
dian has not become a worker. 

From the standpoint of the white man 
the typical Indian is not industrious nor 
is he an effective worker when he does 
work. He generally ekes out an exist- 
ence through unearned income from 
leases of his land, the sale of land, per 
capita payments from tribal funds or, in 
exceptional cases, through rations given 
him by the Government. 

Self-Supporting Indians Few. 

The number of Indians who are sup- 
porting themselves through their own 
efforts, according to what a white man 
would regard as the minimum standard 
of health and decency, is small. What 
little they secure, from their own efforts 
or from other sources, is rarely ef- 
fectively used. we 

The economic basis of the primitive 
culture of the Indians has been largely 
destroyed by the encroachment of white 
civilization. The Indians can no longer 
make a living as they did in the past 
by hunting, fishing, gathering wild prod- 


ucts and the limited practice of primitive | ‘. 
5 , ' Recounts Story 


agriculture. 

The social system that has evolved 
from their past economic life is not 
suited to the conditions that now con- 
front them, notably in the matter of the 
division of labor between men and 
women. 

Several past policies in dealing with 
the Indians were of a type which, if long 
continued, would tend to pauperize any 
race, notably the practice, now aban- 
doned except under special circum- 
stances, of issuing rations to  able- 
bodied Indians. 

The policy of giving their lands to 
Indians in individual ownership often 
has worked out in such a way that the 
Indians have been able eke out a 
scanty existence without labor by selling 
or leasing the land allotted to them or 
inherited from Indians to whom it has 
been allotted. The distribution of tribal 
funds has also encouraged life without 
work. 

Economic Education Possible. 

On a few reservations energetic and 
resourceful superintendents with a real 
faculty for leadership have demonstrated 
that the economic education of the In- 
dian is possible. On the whole, how- 
ever, the problem of converting the 
Indian into a productive worker has pre- 
sented so many difficulties that they 
have not been generally met. 

3y and large he remains 
less idler on the reservation 
own efforts contributes little to the sup- 
port of himself and to his family. Even 
under the best conditions it is doubtful 
whether a well-rounded program of eco- 
nomie advancement planned with due 
consideration of the natural resources 
of the individual reservation has any- 
where been thoroughly tried. out. 

The Institute for Government Re- 
search stresses the need for an employ- 
ment service for Indians, particularly 
vocational guidance for the boys and 
girls leaving Indian school, some 
whom have been recently placed in this 
way. It says that, although the problem 
of the returned student has been much 
discussed, the Indian Service has lacked 
the funds to aid the children when they 
leave school either to find employment 
away from the reservation or to return 
to their homes and work out their own 
salvation there. 

It has not subjected its schools to the 
test of having to show how far they 
have actually fitted the Indian children 
for life. Such a test would undoubtedly 
have resulted in a radical revision of 
the industrial training offered in the 
schools. 


to 


a purpose- 
who by his 


Several of the industries taught may | 


be called vanishing trades and others 


cannot be followed in a white community | 
in competition with white workers with- | 


out a period of apprenticeship. No ade- 

quate arrangements have been made to 

secure the opportunity of apprenticeship. 
No Work on Reservations. 

Little has been done on the reserva- 


tions toward finding profitable employ- | 


ment for Indians. In a few jurisdictions 
labor services are maintained chiefly en- 
gaged in recruiting Indians for  tem- 
porary unskilled labor. 

This employment service 
mass work, not individualized, and it 
does not often seek to find’ the Indian 
an opportunity for a permanent position 
that offers him a chance to work up or 
one that will arouse his interest. 


15 


largely 


The study made by the Institute of | 


the Indians who have migrated to in- 
dustrial communities shows that most 
Indians make satisfactory employes. The 
reports of their employers are almost 
invariably favorable. Little race preju- 
dice against them was encountered and 


were formerly a prohibition agent. 


of 


| work 


|} to White communities. 
paid are too low generally to attract men | 


| Miss Mary Louise 


Denies He Receives 
Financial Assistance 


Calling attention to the anti-Hoover | 


| attitude of the paper, Senator Steiver 


asked if Mr. Hale is receiving any finan- 
cial assistance in carrying on the paper 
at a loss. 

Mr. Hale said he is receiving no as- 
sistance from any source. He said he 
hopes to make the paper self-sustaining 

short time, saying that “the ad- 


vertising this paper has received by the | 


hearing before this Committee has been 
worth a million dollars to us.” 

“We are delighted to be of service 
Senator Steiwer remarked. 

Asked as to who dictates the political 
policy of the paper, Mr. Hale said: 

“Mr. Price runs the paper.” 

He referred to Harry N. Price, editor 
of the paper, who has appeared before 
the Committee. 

“I should like to know by what means 
you finance this $420 
Senator Steiwer said. 

“Well, I don’t think that 
proper question, but I will say that since 
the first of this year my income has been 
such that I can easily meet this deficit,” 
Mr. Hale renlied. 

He said some business enterprises in 
which he has been engaged in Mexico 
have turned out very fortunately. 

Senator Steiwer asked Mr. 


” 


loss of 


Hale 
The 
witness said he was formerly connected 


if 
il 


| Mr. Hale declared. 


have not yet been announced publicly. 
“Are you willing to leave this Mexi- 


can business in the shape it is, as a vague | 
+ nebulous 


>> 


sort . of thing? Senator 


Steiwer asked, 
Declares Mystery 
Will Aid in Publicity 
“Since you have made it such a mys- 
tery, I think it would help it from a 


publicity standpoint to leave it that 
way,” Mr. Hale replied. 


He said his reason for adopting an at- 


titude antagonistic to Mr. Hoover was 
the belief that this attitude made “good, 
readable news.” 

“You didn’t take into account that the 
charges might not be true and that you 
might be doing the man an _ injustice?” 
Senator Bratton asked. 

“Everything we published was true,” 


sued for libel and if anything we pub- 


| lished was not true we would have been 


sued for libel long ago.” 
Mr. Hale insisted that his 
ventures are in no way connected with 


| any campaign for the Presidency in the 


United States. 


| Supporter of Mr. Hoover 


a week,” | 


is quite a'! 


Reports Expenditures 

Claudius H. Huston, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., was the next witness. 

Senator Barkely (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
asked Mr. Huston to tell about the ac- 
tivities of himself and his 
promote the campaign of Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Huston told the committee he has 
raised 


| candidacy. 


with the prohibition service but had left | 
it in June, 1927, after a service of five 


years. 

Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mex- 
ico, then reverted to testimony given by 
Mr. Price when the latter was on the 
stand, to the effect that George Acker- 


| that 


son and Lawrence Richey, secretaries to | 


had told Mr. Hale 
at the Washington 


in a 
Hotel 


Mr. Hoover, 
conversation 


in Washington that if Mr. Hoover were ! 


elected President “‘the will be 


too hot” for Mr. Hale. 


country 


Of Alleged Threat 
Mr. Hale said that in January, 1928, 
he had a conversation with H. K. Weeks, 


Andrews, former Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, in which he told Mr. 
Weeks of information “Politics” 
its possession relating to Mr. Hoover. 
Mr. Weeks told Mr. Akerson and Mr. 
Richey of this information and the latter 
two then asked for a conference 
Mr. Hale which the latter refused. 


had in| 


; their 


| former secretary to General Lincoln C. ! 


| 


with | 


Mr. Weeks returned a short time later, | 
Mr. Hale said, and told the latter that | 


Mr. Akerson and 
that “if you publish that stuff and Mr. 


Mr. Richey had said ; 


Hoover is elected President, Washington | 
will be too hot and too small for you.” | 


He said he did not wish to have any 
further communications with Mr. 
Hoover’s friends after that incident. 


| Bill on Military Posts 


Returned for Correction 


In compliance with a resolution 
Con. Res. 21) President Coolidge May 23 
returned to the Senate the bill (S. 3752) 
authorizing the use for permanent con- 
struction at military posts of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of surplus War De- 
partment real property, and authorizing 
the sale of certain military property. 


(S. | 


An error in enrolling the bill was re- | 


sponsible for the measure’s recall. The 
word “therefore” was used in the meas- 
ure instead of “theretofore.” The con- 
current resolution directed a_ re-enroll- 
ment of the bill and its return to the 
White House. 


| they generally can get employment and 
| secure 


living conditions commensurate 
with their earning capacity. 
hey are not skilled or experienced in 


; bargaining and in finding positions. Once 


they get a position they are generally 
steady and reliable and _ possibly too 
willing to work at the initia: rate 
ot pay. 

‘the majority of Indians who work are 
and the survey recommends that both at 
engaged in 
the schools and on the reservations the 
ot preparation along these lines 
be strengthened. The Indian Service has 
long had positions for “farmers 


on 


some 


Some of the items 
total, he said, came to him 
Harry M. Blair, of New York. 

Turning to expenditures, Mr. Huston 
reported a total of $32,296.58. He said 
he had given $10,000 to Rush Holland, 
former Assistant Attorney General, 
for expenses on behalf of 
campaign in the South. He explained 
he plans to raise money for this 
expenditure in Florida, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, saying that at 
the outset of the campaign, Mr. Hoover 
had stipulated that no artificial organ- 
izations should be formed in 
which 
to induce his local supporters to form 
own organizations and_ support 


through 


them. 

It has 
money in 
tioned 
so he advanced the money 
responsibility. 

He had also advanced $6,000 to 
Bronson Bachelor, of Charleston, W. 
Va., under similar circumstances for 
use in Mr. Hoover’s behalf in that 
State, Mr. Huston said, and had incur- 


possible to 
States 


not been 


the Southern men- 


on his own 


asked to be | 


“We have never been | p 
| enlarge them than to purchase new sites 


States in | yy, ; ; 
: ; | Where bot re im 38 se 
there was not sufficient interest | h are possible because 





be 
| 


Mexican | 


School House Used 
More Generally as 
Recreation Center 


Bureau of Education Dis- 
cusses Adaptability of 
Building to Civic and 
Social Activities. 


The schoolhouse may be converted into 
a community center and made an agency 
which will provide facilities for organiz- 
ing and directing the spare time activi- 
ties of the people, Old and young, ac- 
cording to a plan outlined by the Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the 


; Interior, now being carried out in hun- 
|} dreds of communities. 


Local boards of education, the state- 
ment of the Bureau says, are more and 
more making provision for the supervi- 
sion of-civic, recreational and social ac- 
tivities. A leaflet which will direct any 


| school board toward accomplishing this 


end has been issued. 
The full text of the Bureau's statement 


| follows: 


School control of 3recreational activi- 
ties, tends toward mounicipal economy. 
Many buildings and playgrounds are now 


| under the control of school boards. These 
| schoolhouses are usually the neighbor- 
| hood centers from a geographical stand- 


point. 
School House Adaptable. 

By a comparatively small expenditure 
of money, the schools can be made adap- 
table for uses other tlian purely educa- 
tional, and thus become the local points 
of the neighborhood from a civic and 
community standpoint. New schools can 
and should be planned for a wider 
use, thus saving future expenditures for 
alterations. If the school grounds are 
too small, it is cheaper, as a rule, to 


to be used for playground purposes only. 

A well-rounded program for play does 
and consist wholly of @ames. Many chil- 
dren enjoy handwork such as sewing, 
cooking, and manual training, during 
their sparetime. The school often has the 
equipment for these activities. Besides 


; it also has the necessary rooms for gym- 


nastics, dramatics, wacation clubs, and 


| rainy-day activities—other esesntial fea- 
| tures of a playground program. 


making up the | 


the Hoover ; 


raise | 


in time for use there, he said, | 


red hotel expenses in Washington ag- | 


gregating $2,091, 

The $10,000 given to Mr. Holland 
and the $6,000 sent into West Virginia, 
had been reported to the committee by 
previous witnesses. 


Large Optical Glass 
Successfully Tested 
[Continued from Page 1.) 
mit the passage cf sufficient 


through the glass, which 11 
thick, for adequate inspection. 


light 
inches 


is 


tested for strain by examining the pe- 
culiar patterns and 
produced by polarized 
through the glass. The 
patterns and colors shows that the dis- 
tribution of internal strain 
ably uniform and the amount of strain 
per unit thickness is less than that fre- 


light passing 
nature of these 


| gation were: Carl #4. 


be 
the 
seri- 


New schools can and ought to 
planned, so that the activities of 
recreational department will not 


; : ously interfere wi activitie 
aanbetates 00 | * y interfere with the activities of the 


old 


made 


educational department, and many 
schools can, at a small cost, be 


1 | adapatable to the use of both depart- 
$52,000 to support the Hoover | 


ments, 
Serious Oocec upations. 

People do not spend all of their leisure 
time in the so-called play activities; many 
prefer to spend part of it instudy. Hence 
a community center = should conduct 
classes in English, civics, Americaniza- 
tion work, and promote clubs, such as 
literary and debating, all of which may 
be termed the educational activities of 
a community center. Band, orchestras, 


/ choruses, and library reading have great 


recreational interests as well as educa- 
tional values, 

The two rooms which contribute most 
the success of @& community center 

the gymnasium and the auditorium. 
of 
the cast, a combination gymnasium and 
auditorium is advisable. 

The public is more and more demand- 
ing a “wider use of the school plant.’” 
There are cities where the wider usage 
in operation, with no detrimental 
effects to them ain purpose of the school 
education. 


to 
are 


is 


Cooperation Is Proposed 
With Mexiean Libraries 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Secretary of Foreign Relations, Mr. 
Vance said, promised to send to the Li- 
brary of Congress everything made 
available by the Mexican Government. 

Other members of the American dele- 
[. Milam, secretary 
Library Association, 


of the American 


| and Nathan Van Patton, director of the 


library at Leland Stanford University. 
**We found that great progress had 
been made in the library movement in 
Mexico,” said Mr. Vance. “In the past 
eleven years libraries in Mexico have 
increased from 92 to 1,600. 
‘<The library movement there is fos- 


| tered by the Govermment, and the Min- 
The disc was then placed on edge and ; 


variegated colors | 


is remark- | 


quently found in small lenses and prisms | 


used for optical instruments of the high- 
est precision. But this is not surpris- 


| ing, because the conditions under which 


ideal 


| the 


the disc was annealed and cooled were 
and considerably more time was 
given to these operations than theoretical 
computations indicated was _ necessary. 

The critical examination of glass for 
strain requires a dark room and since 
Bureau does not have a dark room 


' of sufficient size to test this large disc, 
| It was necessary to do the work at night, 


form of agriculture, ! = 
8 ; | ing afterward, the Bureau 


” to help |! 


the Indians in agriculture, but the ma- 


jority of these employes would be more 
accurately termed field clerks or 
cultural laborers. 
Teachers Lack Qualifications. 
They are not trained as agricultural 
teachers or demonstrators and _ their 
qualifications are markedly below those 
of agricultural demonstrators 
too low 


are 


generally to attract men 
The salaries paid 


The salaries 
employes should be raised and 


competent to do the work. 
of these 


| competent people obtained, which cannot 


be done at present rates of pay. 
The work of investigating «the eco- 


nomic conditions of the Indians was done 
| mainly by Professor E. E. Dale, of the 


University of Oklahoma; Dr. W. J. Spill- 
man, of the Department of Agriculture; 
Mark, professor of 
sociology of Ohio State University, and 
Lewis Meriam, of the regular staff of the 
Institute, the technical director of the 


| survey. 


The study of migrated Indians 


was 


investigator of the economic 


and social conditions of working people. 


agri- | 


in a room where at least 100 feet of 
unobstructed vision was available. 
From the character of the “strain fig- 
ures” and the small amount of strain, 
there is little or no likelihood of the 
glass breaking during finishing or warp- 
believes, 


Increased Allowance Asked 
For Cadets in Air Corps 


Representative Morin (Rep.), of 


| Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman of the House 


supplied | 





; now 


| cadet 
made by Miss Emma Duke, a widely ex- | 
| perienced 


| Committee on Military Affairs, has just 


introduced a bill in the 
13932), to increase the allowances: of 
flying cadets of the Air Corps. Under 
the provisions of the bill ‘‘aviation stu- 
dents shall be enlisted in or appointed 


House (H. R. 


to the grade of flying cadet, Air Corps, | 


which grade is hereby established. The 
base pay of a flying cadet shall be $75 
per month, including extra pay for fly- 
ing risk as provided by law. The ration 


| allowance of a flying cadet, except when 


traveling, shall not exceed $1 per day. 
When traveling by air flying cadets shall 


| be paid in lieu of a ration and quarters 


allowance actual and  mecessary ex- 
penses, not to exceed $8 per day; and, 





when traveling other than by air, they | 


| shall be paid the monetary allowances 
hereafter prescribed for en- | 


or 
listed men of the sixth grade of the 
Army. The other allowances of a flying 
shall be those of a private, first 
class, Air Corps.” 

The bill was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 


| 


| $48,000,000 general 


istry ot Education conducts a library 
department.” 

Much of the progress, Mr. Vance ex- 
plained, can be attributed to Senorita 
msperanza Velazquez Bringas, in charge 
ot the Department of Libraries, Minis- 
try ot Education, who will had the 
Mexican delegation to the United States. 
Joaquin Mendez Rivas, director of the 
National Library of Mexico, also wili at- 
tend the West Baden meeting. 

Some of the topies to be discussed 


in connection with the proposals for 


greater cooperation, Mr. Vance stated, | 


are: 

Resources of libraries in Mexico which 
should be known to libraries in the 
United States and Canada; 

Libraries in the Uvnited States and 
Canada that should be known to Mexico; 

International inter -library loans; inter- 
national bibliography; rural library 
service; exchange Of libraries and pub- 
lication; 

Translation of books into English and 
Spanish, and 

Scholarships, fellowships and the ex- 
change of library students, 

In connection with their visit to the 
United States members of the Mexican 
party will visit library centers in the 
United States, coming to Washington 
June 3 and 4, for am inspection of the 
Library of Congress- 


House Committee Favors 
Chehalis River Project 


The House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, on May 23, voted to report fa- 
vorably on recommendation of the Chief 
of Engineers, Major Gen, Edgar Jadwin, 
for improvement of Grays Harbor, 
known as the Chehalis River Project, in 
the State of Washington. 

This project will be included in the 
Rivers and Harbors 
bill, which Representative Dempsey 
(Rep.), of Lockport, N. Y,, chairman of 
the Committee, has announced, will be 
reported to the House some time this 
week. 

The recommendations for an 18-foot 
channel from deep water to Cosmospolis, 
with a width of 200 feet, and a 16-foot 
channel, 150 feet wide thence to Mon- 
tesano, ata total cost of $423,000. Local 
interests are to furnish half of the first 
cost, and the entire maintenance. The 
work will cost the Federal Government 
$211,500, . 


THURSDAY, 


of August 29, 1916. 


| number, rather than a definite mumber 


| Senate for confirmation the nominations 


| Mowry, of Iowa, to be United States 


| a reappointment. 


| lieved possible by the Chemical Warfare 


| of War May 


| and exhalation 


| ing sufficient sulphur, becomes soft and | 
| even sticky with age, while over-cured 
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‘Avrnonramp Stratemexts Oxtr ARE Pnresen' 
PusLisHED Woairnout COMMENT BY 


Increased Percentages of H igher Officers 
For Naval Vessels Said to Be Necessary 


. 


House Cormaittee Is Told Addition of Smaller Craft to 
Fleets Requires Change irz Promotions. 


The House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs resumed on May 23 its considera- 
tion of the Britten bill (H. R. 18683), to 
regulate the distribution and promotion 
of commissioned officers of the _ line, 
Rear Admiral Richard H. Leigh, chief of 
the Bureau of Navigation, and Rear Ad- 
miral Edward HX. Campbell, Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Navy, explained 
some of the technical details of the bill. 

A statement submitted to the Commit- 
tee by Admiral Leigh in connection with 
the bill expressed the belief that it 
would “accomplish a material improve- 
ment in the promotion system of the 
Navy leading to increased efficiency” by 
increased assurance of permanency of 
career and equal treatment accorded to 
all officers, “subject, of course, to the 
normal competition with their contem- 
poraries.” 

He stated that in the past, up to 1899, 
under a system of straight promotion by 
seniority, officers were “banked wp” in 
the lower grades and spent short periods 
in the upper @rades before reaching the 
retirement age. In 1899, the so-called 
plucking system was instituted in an ef- 


fort to stimulate promotion but, he said, | 


it was not entirely adequate and caused 
stigma to officers plucked. Then, he 
stated, came the present system, “that 
of selection up rather than selection out,” 
or selection of officers for promotion as 
those best fitted to perform the duties of 
the next highex grades rather than se- 
lection for retirement of those least ef- 
ficient, which was instituted under an act 


This system, according to Admiral 
Leigh, has been in effect nearly 12 years, 
in the main has proved satisfactory, and 
no substantially better system has been 
devised. There are certain improve- 
ments, however, he pointed out, which 
could make it operate more efficiently 
and with more justice to individual of- 
ficers and these improvements are pro- 
vided for in the Britten bill. 

Under the existing law, he explained, 
the number of Officers in each rank was 
prescribed as a percentage of the total | 


Judge Is Nominated 
For District of Hawaii 


President Coolidge has sent to the | 


of William B. I.ymer, of Hawaii, to be 
United States District Judge for the 
District of Hawaii, and of Ross R. 


Attorney for the South District of Iowa, 


Mr. Lymer succeeds Judge DeBolt, | 


whose term has expired. 


Of Rubber Perfected | 


New Methods of Curing Used 


By Chemical Warfare Service | 


Increase in the life of rubber is be- 
Service if it is cured properly, according 
to an announcement by the Department 
23, which follows in full 
text: 5 | 

New methods that extend the life of | 
rubber many times its normal life have | 


| ing additional employment for prisoners 


Means to Extend Life | 


in each rank, and there is provision for 

a recount and reassignment each year so 

that this percentage distribution may be 

kept closely to the actual number of 
officers in the Navy at any time. These 
percentages are: Rear admirals, 1 per 
cent; captains, 4 per cent; commanders, 

7 per cent; lieutenant commanders, 14 
| per cent; lieutenants, 32% per cent; 

lieu. nants, junior grade, and ensigns 
combined, 41% per cent. 

When this lav was enacted in 1916, 
the Admiral said, the Navy was com- 
posed largely of big shins. Since then, 
an increasing number of smaller craft 
requires a larger number of officers, ne- 
cessitating minor changes, provided for 
inthe pending bill. He said the pending 
bill would increase the percentages of 
7 for commanders and 14 for licutenant 
commanders to 8 and 15 per cent, re- 
spectively, with the effect of adding 55 
cor..manders and 55 lieutenant com- ! 
manders. ‘To compensate for these in- 
| creases, the ~ercentes> of lieutenants 
would be reduced from 32% to 30 per | 
cent, that is, from 1,788 to 1,650 in num- 
ber. To comvereat> for these increases, 
he explained, the nercentage of junior 
lieutenants and ensigns would be in- 
creased from 41% per cent to 42 per 
cent, increasing the number from 2,282 
to 2,310. 

The Adnmiral stated that in addition to 
the need of officers for command of small 
vessels, the cher» ‘= -+-- ~-= would 
Permit a smoother flow of proxotion 
and a more regular period of service in 
each grade than the present percentages. 
The ultimate desire of the Dpartment, 
he said, is to achieve a period of seven 
years in each grade throughout an offi- 
cer’s career so that he may be prepared 
m each for the duties of the grade 
above. 


manta 


Additional Quarters 
Sought for Conviets | 





Federal Pentitentiaries Are | 
Crowded to Nearly Double 
Their Capacity. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
importance of this promlem 


The 


is | 


| "ecognized by members of both Houses | 


of Congress who have had occasion to 
examine into the situation respecting the 
number of Federal prisoners, not only 
in the established penal and correctional 
Institutions, but in State and local | 
prisons and jails throughout the country. | 
There is also the question of provid- 


in the regular Federal institutions, the 
solution of which is sought chiefly mn 
ascertaining what additional articles now | 
utilized by the Government in its vari- 
ous operations, may be produced there- 
for, including particularly the War and 
Navy Departments, the Indian and For- 
estry Services, and other branches where 
= = < persons are employed 
where considerable ipment is con- 
santiy ar equipment is con 
ecent reports made by the pris 
authorities of the Department of don 
tice show that approximately $1,500,000 
are annually expended for the support 
of Federal prisoners in State and local 
Institutions. In many instances these 








been perfected by the Chemical Warfare 
Service. These methods resulted from 
experimentation to prevent the rapid de- 
terioration of the hose tube, facepiece 
valve of the Army gas 
mask, Such deterioration made difficult 
the problem of maintaining a ‘war re- 
serve of gas masks. 

Initial tests m3evealed that methods of | 
curing rubber had an important effect | 
upon its life. Under-cured stock, lack- 


and bloom stock, containing am _ excess 
of sulphur, becomes brittle and cracked. 
As aresult of the tests faulty cure has | 
been corrected and facepieces are now 
molded individually. This has developed 
an increase Of the useful life under 
normal storage conditions from a few 
years to approximately 35 years. 
Another improvement has been de- 
veloped with amti-oxidants. These chen- 
icals when imeorporated with rubber 
compounds materially reduce or retard 
rubber deterioration due to oxidation. 
Tests indicate improvement that this may | 
prolong the useful life of rubber to 60 | 
years. For protection against sunlight a 
compound has been developed of rubber, 
pigments, dyes, and softeners dissolved 
or dispersed im a suitable solvent~ 
Methods of storing gas masks in inert 
atmosphere, such as nitrogen, also have 
been devised. at ae | 


Advanees Explained 
In Submarine Safety 


New Devices Said to Have De: 
veloped Since 5-4 Sinking 


The design of the submarine S-4 was 
out of date, and had it been equipped 
with safety devices which have been de- 
veloped since the vessel’s 
would have been possible to save the 
crew, L, Y. Spear, vice president of the 


| Capacity of about 4,000 


sinking, it | 


are short-term Federal prisoners, or 
persons awaiting trial. 

_ The congested condition of the three 
Federal prisons at Atlanta, Leavenworth 
and MeNéeil Island is shown by the fact 
that these prisons have a total normal 
e _ prisoners and 
ere are at incarcerated in 
these institutions nearly 8,000 Federal 


: 
' 
\ 
prisoners. | 
} 


are at present 


The new institution at Chillicot 
Ohio, for Young Men First tarde 
and the Women’s Industrial Prison at 
Alderson, W. Va., will, at the fullest 
capacity thus far planned for those in- 
stitutions, afford but partial relief to 
the over-crowded conditions of the prin- 
cipal prisons, as the women prisoners 
who will be confined at Alderson will be 
removed from State and 
women being inmates of 
Federal prisons. 


local jails, no 
the principal | 


{ 
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Investigation to Fix 
Responsibility for 
War Is Requested 


Senator Shipstead Favors 
Modification of Clause 
In Treaty of 
Versailles. 


An inquiry by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations into the responsi- 
bility for the World War, to be followed 
by a recommendation that the Allied 
Powers amend or disregard the article 
of the Versailles Treaty placing this re- 
sponsibility on Germany and her allies, 
is requested in a resolution (S. Res. 242) 
just introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of Minne ] 
sota. 1 

The resolution follows in full text: 

Whereas article 231 of the Treaty of 
Versailles declares as follows: 

*“*The allied and associated powers af- 
firm, and Germany acknowledges that 
Germany and its allies are guilty of 
having caused all losses and damages 
which the allied and associated govern- 
ments and their nations suffered in conse- 
quence of the war, which was forced upon 
them by Germany and its allies;” and 


Allies Decided on Responsibility. 


Whereas said article was founded on 
a judicial opinion of the Entente Com- 
mission of Fifteen, appointed by the 
victors on February 265, 1919, “to deter- 
mine the responsibility of the far and 
punishment therefor;” and ee 

Whereas the American Government 
was a party to said judicial opinion, 
which was approved and signed by its 
two delegates on the said commission, 
namely Robert Lansing, chairman of the 
Comission, and James Brown Scott; 
and 

Whereas such a judgment to have had 
any legal or moral authority should have 
been pronounced by an impartiay 


; Tribunal after caréful study of the evi: 


dence and hearing both sides; and 

Whereas since the formation of the 
Treaty of Versailles, abundance of testi- 
mony has appeared from the archives of 
the allied as well as the Central Powers, 
and from other sources, showing that 
the said article 231 was based on hys- 
teria, hypocrisy and _ falsifications 
“forged in the fires of war;” and 

New Evidence Available. 

Whereas distinguished hihtorians and 
statesmen of the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, Italy, Russia, France 
and Serbia as well as Germany = and 
Austria, have declared that the evidence 
now available is sufficient to warrant a 
just and reasonable attitude on the part 
of the victors, and a reconsideration of 
the judgment, which they allege was 
manifestly unjust, violative of judicial 
principles and legal procedure and a 
grave obstacle to international under- 
standing; and 

Whereas the establishment of the facts 
and the truth as to the origin of the war 
is vital to a reconciliation of the peoples 
of Europe and to their moral disarma- 
ment: Therefore, be it , 

Resolved, That the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the United States 
Senate be, and is hereby, respectfully 
requested to hold an inquiry for the, 
purpose of determining whether in view 
of the new evidence and other offidigg 
material, the time is appropriate for he 
American Government, inspired by the 
sense of justice and fair play, to recom- 
mend to the Allied Powers either to 
amend this article without further de- 
lay, or to announce severally their in- 
tention to disregard it. 

Otherwise, to propose to the Allied 
Powers that the question of the responsi- 
bility for the World War be submitted 
to a Commission of Neutrals. 


Dwelling Houses in Alleys 
In National Capital Opposed 


A pill to provide for the discontinu- 
ance of the use as dwellings of buildings 
situated in the alleys of the District of 
Columbia (H. R. 13934), has just been 
introduced by Representative Zihlman 
(Rep.), of Cumberland, Md. 

Such use of buildings in alleys is de- 
clared by the bill to be “injurious to life, 
to public health, morals, safety and wel- 
fare.” 
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Electric Boat Company, New London, 


Conn, informed a special commnittee of | 
May 23. The Committee ! 
is investigatimg the sinking of the sub- | 


the Senate on 


marine on December 17, after collision 
with the Coast Guard cutter ‘‘Paulding,” 
in pursuant to Senate resolution 206. 
Mr. Spear, who explained that he was 
a graduate of the Naval Academy and 
by profession a naval architect, said that 
the §-4, which was built in 1916, had all 
the safety devices of that period, but 
that the disaster had caused imventors 
to devote much time to safey equip- 
ment with the result that devices are 
in the process of development which will 
enhance immeasurably the chances of 
rescuing crews of sunken submarines. 
In answer to questions by Senator 
Gerry (Dem.), of Rhode Islamd, Mr. 
Spear said that the latest hull designs 
are better able to withstand pressure 
and weight of construction. Replying 
to the Chairman of the Committee, Sen- 
ator Oddie ( Rep.), of Nevada, he said 
that safety devices were being developed 
along new lines, the first to provide aux- 
iliary and emergency controls, and the 
second to provide “air locks” im the sub- 
marines for the escape of entrapped men. 
Mr, Spear did not believe it possible 
to have saved the lives of the crew of 
the S-4 unde weather conditions exist- 


ling at that time, - : 


\ 
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Boulder Dam Bill 
Both Criticized and 
Defended in Debate 


Representative Douglas, of 
Arizona, Renews Criticism; 
Passage Urged by Rep- 
resentative Swing. 


The Boulder Dam bill (H. R. 5773) 
was debated in the House on May 23, 
with a prospect, according to Represen- 
tative Smith (Rep.), of Twin Falls, 
Idaho, chairman of the House Committee 


| 
| 


| 


on Irrigation, who is in charge of the | 


bill, that there will not be a vote in the 
House until May 24, 


Renewing his opposition to the bill, | 


Representative _ Douglas, of Phoenix, 
Ariz., argued that the provisions in the 
bill were unwarranted and unjustifiable. 


He also contended that the bill violated | 


State rights and that it was predicated 
upon unsound economic principles. 
Representative Douglas described .cer- 
tain construction phases of the bill as 
being’ “inadequately engineered.” In 


Class Method A pplied to Piano Instruction 


Said to Be Feasible 


Course Given at Public Expen 
Treated as Laboratory 


Piano instruction by the class method 
and at public expense is a feasible means 
of bringing musical education to a com- 
paratively isolated, rural community, ac- 
cording to the superintendent) of schools 
at Afton, Wyo., C. A. Smith. 

In a statement just made public by 
the Bureau of Education, Department of | 
the Interior, Mr. Smith declares that an 
experiment in his community, where the 
citizens found it difficult to provide pri- 
vate instruction for their children, 
showed that the public method was 
cheaper. He concludes that “there is no 
reason” why students with musical abil- 
ity “should not have the same opportu- 
nity in piano instruction as other stu- 
dents receive in other laboratory sub- 
jects.” The full text of his statement 
follows: 

For the purpose of this study it was | 
assumed that piano music is as univer- 
sally desirable, practical, and usable as 


! any of the subject usually required and 


pointing out his objections to the bill, } 


he criticized the method of. 1 
waters between the States involved in 
the proposed Boulder Dam project. 


Discusses Controversial Points. 


allocating | 


Representative Douglas took up in de- ! 


controversial points 
against the bill and 


tail the various 
raised for and 


stressed what he described as a 
acts relative to the economic unsound- | é e y 2 
aad Ge tow Ds | laboratory subject will be shown in this 


ness of the Boulder Dam bill. 

; injecting the Federal Government 
int® private enterprises, the rights of 
States would be restricted and _ limited, 
Representative Douglas pointed out in 
explaining the purposes of the bill. He 


further described the bill as “tyrannical | 
and socialistic,” adding that it was bu- | 


reaucratic because it invested in the Sec- 
retary of the Interior full control over 
the Colorado River. 


Says Benefits Are Restricted. 


Mr. Douglas said that according to the 
same people who favored development 
of the Boulder Canyon power project, 


millions of tons of coal in Utah could be | 
used to produce power in California and 


the by-products of this coal would sell 
for enough.to pay for the power. The 
power could thus be produced for prac- 
tically nothing, he said. 


California and New Mexico, he pointed | 
out, are the only two States that will ; 


benefit by the project, while the other 
States will be merely protected in their 
water rights by the compact. 
Representative Swing (Rep.), of El 
Centro, Calif., author of the bill, told 
the House that the Imperial Valley in 
California and the Yuma Valley, Arizgna, 
were threatened with tremendous loss 
of life and property and that flood pro- 
tection should be assured. 


estimated at $149,000,000, he said. 


Floods Said to Demand Dam, 
Mr. Douglas’ arguments have been dis- 


credited by authorities who have ap- | 
peared before the Committees of Con- | 


gress for the past five or six years, he 


declared, and that the Governor of Ari- | 
zona had said that part of Arizona would } 


be in‘danger from floods unless the dam 
were constructed. It is unthinkable to 
speculate that the river along a 30-mile 
front will break in the same place as 
last time, he said. 
any number of places and it would be 
years before the water could be dried 
up or diverted, he pointed out. 


There never has been a more accurate | 


or a more complete set of estimates for 
any project, Mr. Swing continued. The 
report on Boulder Dam is even more 
comprehensive and extensive than the 
“Mississippi River Flood control reperts, 
he said. 


Says Power Companies Want Project. 


Representative Swing stated that the 
fight against the Boulder Dam bill is 
being made by the power companies 


who, he added, wanted Boulder Dam for ! 


themselves. 

Taking up criticisms of his colleagues 
in connection with the engineering fea- 
tures of the bill, Representative Swing 
mentioned a number of engineers who 
have approved the bill. 

Opposing the bill, Representative Col- 
ton (Rep.), of Vernal, Utah, said that 
sufficient assurances have not been given 
to show the feasibility of the Boulder 
Dam project. 

Representative Mapes  (Rep.), 
Michigan, advocated the Boulder Dam 
legislation. He said it is an _individ- 
ual Pacific coast problem and should be 
considered as such, 

Representative Winter (Rep.), 
plain why it has withdrawn from the 
other six States in the Colorado River 
compact. 

Mr. Winter said the Colorado is a 
navigable stream in fact and in law and 


that the Government has the right to ; 


* the States bordering on the river. 
tier members took part in the discus- 
sion, 


x the dam without the consent of any 


‘Two Nominations Favored 
By Committee of Senate 


The Senate Commiitee on Commerce 
during an executive session on May 25 
ordered favorable reports to the Senate 
on the nominations of Carleton W. 
Sturtevant of New York, to be a mem- 
ber of the board created by the Missis- 
sippi River Flood Control Act; and Sam- 
uel W. Sandberg, of California, to be a 
member of the United States Shipping 
Board. This action was announced 
through the office of the Chairman of the 
Committee, Senator Jones (Rep.), Wash- 
ington. 


Dates for Tariff Hearings 
On Corn and Tomatoes Set 


Oral announcement has just been 
made by the United States Tariff Com- 


mission that public hearing dates have : 


been set for the fresh tomato and corn 
investigations. 

On June 25, the Commission will hear 
testimony on fresh tomatoes and one 
on June 28, 
terested in the corn investigations. 

Both investi¥ations involve compara-~ 
tive cost studies of domestic and im- 
ported fresh tomatoes and corn. 


Conference Reports 
On Pension Measure 


A conference report on 


an omnibus 
bill (H. R. 


12381), providing for pen- 


' article. 


that it, therefore, deserves a similar 
place in the curriculum. Whether piano 
music is of more value to the individual 
or society’than any other one subject of 
the curriculum is largely a matter of 
opinion. Able defenders might be found 
for either side of this argument. It was 
decided that in this instance, however, 
an experiment was worth while. 

That it is possible to place piano in- 
struction on the same basis as any other 


But it is one thing to assume 
that the public is willing to change from 
private piano education to public respon- 
sibility for these services and quite an- 
other thing to make the change. 

The nearest railroad point to which | 
Star Valley has access is 50 miles distant. } 
The valley is the home of 4,500 people. | 
Living conditions are decidedly pioneer. 
Social contact comes chiefly through the 
leading church and the school, both of 


| which are characteristically rural. 


The value of | 
the property in the Imperial Valley is | 


It might break in |! 


of | 


of j 
Casper, Wyo., said Utah has yet to ex- ; 


will hear from those in-~ ! 


i-test held 


| tinued 


| ficiency bill. 


| retirement bill. 


; bate on Boulder Dam. 


Desire for Music 
Manifested by Citizens 


Under these conditions an emotional 
desire for music was manifested in the | 
community. It was shown by the con- 
stant demand for public-school music ~ 
and by the annual summer efforts to 4 
obtain from the outside a capable piano 

teacher who would stay for the whole 

summer and work with those few stu- 

dents who remained constant. 

Elementary teachers in the schools 
were graduates from the high school, in 
which no music was taught. Hence, ele- | 
mentary school music consisted of sing- | 
ing patriotic songs. This and periodic | 
and feeble attempts at a_ high-school | 
opera: was the extent of the public-school ! 
instruction in music. It seemed that | 
piano instruciion was the most available 
form of music teaching. Accordingly, a 
survey was made of the status of piano 
instruction as it had been carried on in 
the preceding three years: 

Private --iano instruction in 1919-1921. 
—Total number of students who took 
lessons, 76; average number taking les- 
sons for a given summer, 25.3; average 
number of lessons taken by a student in 
a summer, 9; number of students con- 
tinuing two summers, 27; number 
students continuing three summers, 14; 
average cost per pupil per summer, $9; 
per centage of students who appeared | 
publicly, 14.4. 

Since no piano teacher wanted to teach 
more than one summer in Star Valley, 
the students had to meet a new teacher 


Congress | 
Hour by Hour | 


May 23. 


; It is cheaper than the same instruction | 
given at private expense. In so far as | 


Senate 

12 m. to 1 p. m. With the Boulder Dam | 
bill the unfinished business, Senator 
Caraway spoke on Smith cotton futures 
bill. i 

1p. m. to 2 p. m. Reading of message | 
from President Coolidge explaiaing his 
veto of the McNary-Haugen farm ! 
relicf bill. 

2 p.m. to 3 p. m. Boulder Dam bill 
temporarily laid aside to permit consid- 
eration of second deficiency appropria- | 
tion bill. Senator Smith discussed his 
cotton futures bill. 

3 p.m. to 4 p. m. Senator Smith con- 
his speech. Muscle Shoals bill | 
recommitted td conference, Senator | 
Heflin addressed the Senaie on political | 
and religious questions. et 

4p. m. to 5 p. m.—Debated the de- | 
ficiency bill. , 

5 p. m. to 6p. m.—Debated the de- 

6 p. m.—Adjourned until 8:50 p. m. 

Night session—To consider bills on* 
the calendar. 

House 

12 noon to 1 p. m.—Sent back to con- 
ference Griest bill for readjustment of | 
postage rates. Rules committee re- 
ported, for later consideration, rules for 
bringing up in the House the Austrian ! 
debt adjustment bill and the civil service } 


1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Discussed Boulder 
Dam. , ; 

2 p.m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate 
on Boulder Dam. 

3p. m. to 4 p. m—Continued Boulder 
Dam debate. 

4p. m. to 5 p. m.—Continued discus- 
sion of Boulder Dam. 

4 p. m. to 5 p. m.—Continued debate , 
on Boulder Dam. 

5 p. m. to 5:15 p. m.—Continued de- 
m.—Adjourned until 


p- noon | 





The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices. | 
May 23, 1928. 


| 
Cc. ! 


10:30 a. m.—Representative M. 
Garber (Rep.), of Enid, Oklahoma, 
called, Subject of conference not an- | 
nounced. | 

11 a. m.—Mrs. A. T. Hert, Republi- | 
can , Committeewoman from 
Kentucky, called to pay her respects to | 
the President. 

_ 12 m.—The retiring American Min- 
ister to Haiti, Hannibal Price, called to 
pay his respects to the President. 

12:15 p. m.—L. M. Martin, Washing- | 
ton correspondent of the Louisville 
Times, ealled to present to the Presi- | 
dent the winners in a spelling bee con- ; 
in Washington, May 22. 
Reminder of Day: Engaged with sec- 


sions to a number of beneficiaries, was | retarial staff and answering mail cor- 


submitted to the House May 23, 


respondence. | 


| dent. 
| lished precedent, for in certain labora- 


} number of beginning sections. 
| work becomes more advaneed year by | 
| year 


‘ 
ae 
4; | 


as a 


| individual practice. 


; ment 
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se in Wyoming School and 
Work for Pupils. 


° 
each summer. In this way much of the 
energy expended was wasted. 

To make the teaching of piano music 
at public expense practicable, class teach- 
ing was necessary. Conditions which 
seemed peculiar to Star Valley made 


group instruction of the table-keyboard | 


type seem unsuitable. Home piano own- 
ership is necessary for this type. Since 
there were so few pianos in Star Valley 
it seemed best to teach with the use 
of the piano. 

Upon investigation it was found that 


suitable pianos could be obtained at $325 | 


each. For practical reasons it was de- 
cided to propose the purchase of eight 
pianos to be used for 
piano instruction. 

It was assumed that each of the stu- 
dents who took private lessons through- 
out the three summers had studied long 
enough to acquire elemental skill. This 
warranted the assumption that money 
expended was well spent. On the basis 
of three summers, % appeared that the 
total average cost for piano instruction 
for each of these summers of one les- 
son per week was $900. The total cost 
of piano instruction for one semester 
of daily lessons would be $800. The 
cost of pianos is not included in this 
cost, neither is the cost of the room. 
It was thought that these might be 
furnished privately in the one case and 
publicly in the other and that the cost 
would be met by private construction. 


Convincing the board of trustees was | 


not dificult. They admitted the need and 
were willing’ to trust the school admin- 
istration in the experiment, provided the 
school budget was not made 
greatly. This obetijcon was met by 
changing the original plan and charg- 
ing a fee of $25 per year for each stu- 
This fee was based upon estab- 


tory subjects a small fee was charged 
to cover breakage. Incidentally it saved 


the project by eliminating many students | 
' who would have been difficult to handle 


at the outset. 

A canvass was then made and 
proposition was described to those in- 
terested; 27 parents were found who 
were willing to pay the fee and to leave 
the administration to the school officials. 
Accordingly, the pianos were purchased 
and the teacher employed. 

The work is organized by semesters. It 
is comparatively easy to take care of be- 
ginners because they form the majority 
of the enrollment and soon can be given 
more leeway on account of the larger 
As the 


registration is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for class work. But group 
work is supplemented by individual in- 
struction for the few advanced students. 


class-ensemble ; 


to suffer | 


the ! 


President Approves 
| Measure to Provide 
Forestry Program 


McNary-McSweeney Bill Is 
Signed by President; In- 
cludes Ten-Year Project 

Of Research Work. 


President Coolidge May 23 signed the 
McNary-MeSweeney bill (S. 3556) to 
provide for forest research and a policy 
of reforestation. The measure, accord- 
| ing to a statement made public by the 

Secretary of Agriculture, William M. 

Jardine, represents the most important 
| piece of fundamental forestry legisla- 
, tion enacted since the 
law of 1924. The full text of the Secre- 
tary’s statement follows: 

Forest research has hitherto failed to 


keep pace with many other forestry ac- | 
tivities, notwithstandig the fact that re- | 
which 


search is the foundation upon 
forestry development should be built. A 
| greatly enlarged research program is 
called for by this situation, and the com- 
prehensive policy of forestry research 
provided in the new bill will enable the 
Department to cooperate with other 
agencies in a definite’ and far-reaching 
program of investigations which 


of forest production and utilization for 
the entire nation. 

The new bill establishes and outlines 
a 10-year program for forest research. 
A little more than $1,000,000 is now 


being expended by the Federal Govern- | 


ment each year for this purpose. Under 
the terms of the McSweeney-McNary 
bill this amount may be increased each 
year by about $250,000 until the maxi- 
mum annual expenditure of $3,500,00 is 
reached. 

All classes of forest research. are con- 
| templated by the bill, including investi- 
gations in growing, managing and util- 
izing timber, forage and other forest 


products, watershed protection, fire pre- | 


vention, insects and disease. The vari- 
ous lines of, research contemplated will 
be conducted by several bureaus of the 
Department, including the Forest Serv- 
ice, the Bureau of Plant Industry, the 
Bureau of Entomology, the Biological 
Survey, the Weather Bureau, the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

The McSweeney-MecNary bill was 
backed by a widespread, aggressive pub- 


lic interest from all parts of the United } 


' States and representing widely diversi- 
| fied groups, including many chambers 
of commerce and development associa- 
| tions, the lumber and wood-using indus- 
tries, nature, outdoor and _ recreation 
groups and women’s clubs. 


Committee Meetings 
of the 


Senate and House 


May 24, 1928. 


The more advanced classes are given | 


studies on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
pieces on Mondays and Wednesdays, 
and sight-reading practice on duets (for 
full class) on Fridays. The most ad- 
vanced class of eight students 
once a week* on six Haydn symphonies 
double quartette. This music is 
kept in the school all the time so that 
it is virtually sight reading 
They are given C. 
and Czerny three 
1925 tne advanced class 
students memorized and 


L. Hanson 
week. In 
eight 


of 
played 


; ensemble in public complete Papillons 


by Schumann, 
Conclusions ‘must necessarily be ten- 


| tative because they are based upon such ,; 
i 
are | 


a small experiment. However, we 
firmly convinced that piano instruction 
by class at public expense is practical. 


we may judge by results in our school, 
the results are far superior. The classes 


The work should be carried 


| for beginning students may be larger. 
{I \ well ; 
down in the grades—as low as the third ! 


on 


grade. After some experiment in finding 
students of musical ability and eliminat- 


ing others there is no reason why those | 


students should not have the same op- 
portunity in piano instruction as other 
students xeceive in other laboratory 
subjects. 


Short Saturdays Favored 


For Government Employes 


The House Committee on Civil Service 
has just reported out Senate bill (S. 
3116), providing for Saturday half holi- 
days for Government employes. The 
provisions of the bill would affect labor- 
ers and mechanics, employed by the Fed- 
eral Government, other than employes 
of the Postal Service, Government Print- 


ing Office and employes of the Depart- | 
and | 


of the Interior in the field, 
employes of the Panama Canal on the’ 
Isthmus. 


Anti-‘Smuggling and Tradc 
Treaties Given Approval 
The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 


lations, in executive session, May 23, 
erdered reports to the Senate favoring 


ratification of an antismuggling treaty | 
| With Greece, and treaties of friendship, | 


commerce, and consular rights with Lat- 
via and Honduras. 

, This action was announced through the 
office of the chairman of the Committee, 
Senator Borah (Rep.), or Idaho. The 
treaties have not been made public. 


Nominations for Judgeships 
Confirmed by Senate 


The Senate on May °23 confirmed the 
following nominations: 

John H. Cotteral, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the 
Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals; 
Xenophen Hicks, of Tennessee, to be 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Robert E. 
Mattingly, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Judge of the Municipal Court; 
Lewis L. Drill, to be United States At- 
torney for the District of Minnesota, 


Adjournment of Congress 
On May 29 Is Predicted 


The Speaker of the House, Nicholas 
Longworth, stated orally May 23 that all 


Congress on May 29. 
statement was made after conferences 
with House and Senate leaders, 


works | 


times aj} 


Senate 
Post Offices and Post Roads, execu, 
tive, to consider bills on Committee cal- 
endar, 10:30 a. m. 
Public Lands and Surveys, on Salt 
,; Creek oil leases investigation, 10 a. m. 
Banking and Currency, executive, to 


10:30 a. m. 

Campaign 
10 a. m. 

Naval Affairs, hearing, S-4, 10 a. m. 

House 
House Committees. 

Naval Affairs, hearing, Navy promo- 

| tion, 10:30 a, m. 


Expenditures, 





ization, 10:30 a. m. 


Rivers and Harbors, hearing, several 


projects, 10:30 a. m. 


ing, 10:30 a. m. 

Judiciary, hearing, define and limit 
; powers of courts sitting in equity, 10 
a. m. 

For action taken by the Cominit- 
tees of both Houses and for detuiled 
news of Congress see the classifica- 
tion in the News Summary on Page 
9, For bills introduced, veported 
from the Committee or passed, sce 
Page 10. 


| Entry to World Court 
| Not Sought at Present 


~ 


' Senate Committee Defers Act- 


| ion on Pending Resolution 
[Continued from Page 1.) 
éf the League of Nations and of the 


render a decision as to whether a ma- 
jority vote or an unanimous vote of the 


ask the Court for an advisory opinion. 

The vote in the Committee on the mo- 
tion to defer action on the resolution was 
| as follows: 

Yeas (9). 

Republicans (7). Borah, Johnson, 
| Moses, Edge, Capper, Reed of Pennsyl- 
| vania, Fess. 

Democrat (1). Reed of Missouri. 
| Farmer-Labor (1). Shipstead. 

Nays (8). 
| Republicans (2). McLean, Gillett. 
| Democrats (6). Swanson, Robinson 
| of Arkansas, Walsh of Montana, Harri- 
son, Bayard, George. 

It was explained that Senators Edge } 
and Capper voted to defer action be- 
cause they wished to see the resolution 
amended to state that its adoption would | 
not indicate any change in the attitude 
of the Senate in its Insistence upon the | 
fifth reservation at the time it voted for | 
adherence to the World Court. 

Senator Swanson, ranking minority 
| member of the Committee, said after 
: the meeting that the minority, except 





Senator Reed, of Missouri, had voted 
against postponement of the resolution 
because they felt that an expression of 
the Foreign Relations Committee on the 
Gillett resolution would be desirable dur- 
ing the present session of Congress. Sen- 


) United States circuit judge for the Sixth |-ator Swanson predicted that if the Gil- 


lett resolution ever reaches a vote in the 
Senate it will be adopted. 


| Interparliamentary Union 
Expenses Covered in Bill 


The House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has just reported to the House 
a bill (H. R. 13930), introduced by Rep- 
resentative Britton (Rép.), of Chicago, 
Ill., to authorize an appropriation of 


| indications pointed to adjournment of | $10,000 to assist in meeting the annual 
Mr. Longworth’s ; expenses of the American group in the 


Interparliamentary Union for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 192°, 


THURSDAY, 


Clarke-McNary | 


| the 


will | 
form the* basis for a permanent system | 


0 | consider bills on the Committee calendar, | 
without | | 
executive, | 


Banking and Currency, hearing, stabil- 
| 


Indian Affairs, executive, regular meet- | 


' World Court, to seek to have the Court ! 


Council of the League is necessary to | 


MAY 24, 1928 
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| Secretary Wilbur Praises Coast Guard 


In Address at Dedication of Memorial 


History of Organization Reviewed by Secretary Mellon 


The intimate connection between the 
Navy and the Coast Guard, which unite 
as one in time of war, and separate in 
time of peace so that they can perform 
the special duties assigned them, and the 
harmony existing between the two 
establishments, was commended by the 
Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, 
on May 23 in an address at the unveil- 
ing and dedication of the Coast Guard 
memorial in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery commemorating the services of the 
Coast Guard in the World War. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, An- | 


drew W. Mellon reviewed the history of 


the Coast Guard from the time it was |: 


established by President Washington to 
the present day. He extolled the hero- 
ism of the service in.peacetime as well 
as war. : 

Full Text of Mr. Wilbur’s Address. 

The full text of Secretary Wilbur’s 
address follows: 

The men and officers of the Navy of 
United States are glad to 


commemorating the services and sacri- 
fices of the Coast Guard in the World 
War. The men and officers whose serv- 
ices we are met here to recall and to 
commemorate served in the Navy of the 
United States and this monument is to 


ture generations to the splendid char- 
acter of that service and the intimate 
connection between the Navy and the 
Coast Guard. In time of war they are 
one. In time of peace, they. separate 
so that each can perform the special 
duties assigned to it, reuniting in time 


| of war. We speak of the Army as our 
| sister service and we might, with equal 


propriety, refer to the Coast Guard as 


a brother service were it not for the | 


fact that the relationship is more inti- 
mate than that of brotherhood. * We 


. — a oe 


coop- | 
erate in the dedication of this memorial | 


; | dominating call 
bear witness to the present and the fu- , 


are part of the same great organiza- 
tions, united under the same command, 
in the great national 

which threaten the nation. 


emergencies 


“Have Not Forgotten Sacrifices.” 

“This monument is a witness that we 
have not forgotten the sacrifices made | 
by the Coast Guard during the World | 
War, while serving as a part of the Navy | 
of the United States and faithfully per- 
forming the duties assigned to its men, | 
its officers, and its ships. Its evidence 
will not only speak to this generation 
and stimulate the memory of those who 


served with, and had knowledge of, the 
activities of the Coast Guard during 


; the World War, but its silent testimony 
| will be perceived by the generations to 


come. It will silently beckon them to 
heed the call of duty in time of na- 
tional peril and perhaps will stimulate 
the patriotism and inspire the spirit to 
discern and heed the less-pronounced 
but no less definite call of duty in time | 
of peace in the Coast Guard, in the | 
Army, in the Navy, and in the Civil 
Service, elective and appointive, of the 
municipalities, the State and the nation. | 
In time of war there is an insistent and | 
to those services in- | 
tended for the protection of the nation | 
and its home and firesides, but in time | 
of peace it is the teacher, the preacher, | 
the parent, the orator, the politician and 
the statesman that vocalizes the call of | 
duty. But there is also the silent testi- 
mony given by such monuments as this 
which speaks to us of the deeds of others 


, and reminds us that as they served so we 


must also serve. 
Expresses Navy’s Gratitude. 
“The Navy of the United States here 
bows with you for a moment in silent and 
sad memory of those who made the su- 


| §-4, 


‘ hereafter shall visit this 


| prove 


preme sacrifice and with glad acknow- 
ledgement to those who rendered service 
and were spared to continue to make an 
effective contribution to the welfare of 
the nation they loved. 

“Speaking for the service to which the 
Coast Guard is so closely united by gov- 
ernmental organization and by bonds of 
affection, I cannot refrain from express- 
ing the gratitude of the United States 
Navy to the Coast Guard for its effec- 
tive, its tender and almost loving ser- * 
vice, after the terrible disaster to the, 
All that love could suggest in this 
great emergency you did and thus we 
were reminded again of those ties of 
union and of affection which we are here 
to recognize and to commemorate iby 
our common expressions of appreciation 
to those whose services are here me- 
moralized by this beauiful monument de- 
dicated to their memory, enabling them 
to speak through it to all those who 
spot.’ 

Secretary Mellon in his address said: 

“It seems superfluous to comment on 
the value of such a service, not only as 
regards lives saved and property rescued, 
but in its humanitarian aspects. In its 
traditions and in its record of achievc- 
ment, it is typical, I think, of the nation 
which it serves. It has shown that it 
will fight hard and gloriously when an 
enemy threatens and will kill and de- 
stroy when necessary in time of war. 
But it will also fight equally as hard 
against the greater odds of wind and 


| sea in order to save life and to protect 


the nation against those who defy her 
laws and threaten her authority in time 
of peace. k 

“Of such a service, the nation can 
well be proud. In its daily life, as in the 
death of its heroes, the Coast Guard 
exemplifies the qualities of courage, loy- 
alty and belief that nothing must inter- 
fere with the performance of duty. 
Throughout its history, the country has 
shown that these qualities are basic also 
in the national character; and, so long 


| as this remains true and we have men 


like those in the Coast Guard ready to 
it with their lives if necessary, 
we have no cause for worry about either 
the present or the future of the country.” 


ONLY CADILLAC-LA SALLE 


can give this 


SURPASSING G-CYLINDER 
PERFORMANCE 


Reasons Why Cadillac- 
La Salie Eliminate 
Vibration 


TT FE; $0-degree, 


V-type, 8-cylinder Cad- 
illac-La Salle engine 
consists of two cylinder 
blocks of four cylinders 
each placed opposite each 
other at an included 
angle of 90 degrees. This 
design results in extreme 
simplicity and a com- 
pactness permitling the 
use of a short, rigid 
crankshafl—abig faclorin 
Cadillac’s elimination of 
vibration. The outstand- 
ing advantages of this 
principle are superb, 
effortless performance; 
smooth, even flow of 
power; extremely longlife. 


CADILLAC 


Division 


Them wonderful V-type 
vibrationless engine enables 
Cadillac and La Salle to stand 
practically alone in the highest 
fine-car field. 


the 


In a very vital sense no other car 
is in a position to compete with 
Cadillac and La Salle. 


Whether in the new Cadillac or 


La Salle, this power plant is a 


90-degree, V-type Eight and 
these symbols stand for an engi- 
neering principle so vital to at- 
taining the utmost in 8-cylinder 
performance that no man or 
woman seeking the best possible 


investment in fine cars can ignore 


Otherscannot hope togiveasmuch 
because they have never been able 
to command a market big enough 
to spread the cost of Cadillac high 
manufacturing. If cost cannot be 
cut down by volume, it must be 
cut oul somehow. 


Surrender and compromise are the 
inevitable result. There must be 
compromise, either in materials; 
in size, finish and appointments; 
or in some other factor indispen- 
sable to the owner’s comfort and 
the value he gets. 


Cadillac has never faced this pre- 
dicament. Thanks to its surpass- 
ingly large fine-car following, 
Cadillac is able to accomplish 
results almost literally inapossible 
in any other institution. 


Among these results is the fa- 
mous V-type Cadillac-La Salle 
power plant — Cadillac's greatest 
contribution to the advancement 
of the motor car, 


ry ry 


them. 


They signify the vastly superior 
8-cylinder principle embodied in 
the arrangement of two blocks of 
four cylinders, each block placed 
opposite the other at a V-shaped 
angle of 90 degrees—as contrast- 
ed with the alignment of the 
entire eight cylinders one after 
the other. 


This remarkable power plant, in 
itself, is ample reason for Cadillac 
and La Salle’s commanding and 
unassailable position in the high- 
est fine-car field. 


New lower La Salle prices, $2350 
lo $2875. 
lo $3950. 
Fisher-Fleelwood custom-built bod- 
ies up lo $5500. All prices f. 0. be 
Detroit. 


Cadillac prices, $3295 
Exclusive Fisher and 


r 


Cadillac welcomes an opporlunily to prove these statements. 
A phone call will bring a demonstrator at your convenience. 


MOTOR CAR 


Detroit, Michigan 


COMPANY 


of General Motors Corporation 
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Agriculture 


Generous Rains and Normal Temperatures 
Are Generally Favorable to Agriculture 


Winter Wheat Makes Good Progress, Weather Aids Cot- 
ton, While Corn Planting Is Delayed. 


Except for cool areas in the South- 
west, normal temperatures prevailed in 
the United States for the past week, it 
was stated May 23 by the Weather Bu- 
reau, Department of Agriculture. Rain- 


| 


is 


in the Southwest, 
ported as_ better 


re- 
Southeastern 


but progress 
in the 


| States. 


fall was heavy and well-distributed in | 


most sections east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

The full text of the general weather 
summary follows: 

Moderate temperatures or about nor- 


mal warmth prevailed quite generally | 


throughout the week in nearly all see- 
tions of the country, though it was some- 
what cooler in the Southwest near the 
close of the period. In the Southern 
States minimum temperatures for the 
week ranged mostly around 60 degrees, 
or higher, and in the interior valleys 
from about 49 degrees to near 60 de- 
grees. Freezing weather was reported 
onlv from a few stations in the inte- 
rior of the Northeast and some high 
elevations of the western mountains 
sections. 

The temperature for the week, as 
a whole, averaged from 1 degree or 2 
degree above normal to 1 degree or 2 
degrees below normal in the Southern 
States, with the weekly means 3 de- 
grees to 4 degrees subnormal _in the 
southern plains and some adjoining sec- 
tions of the Rocky Mountains. Else- 
where the week was generally warmer, 
with plus denartures of temperature in 
some central-northern sections being 5 





decrees or 6 degrees. or more, while in | 


the far Northwest they were as much 
as & degrees to 10 degrees higher than 
usual. 

Rainfall was unusually generous and 
well distributed in most sections east 
of the Rocky Mountains. The amounts 
were comparatively small in a limited 
area in the Southeast. and in some 
southwestern districts, while sections be- 
tween the Lake region and Rocky Moun- 
tains had only light to moderate falls. 

In all other portions of the principal 
pericultural areas from the 
Plains eastward the weekly rainfall was 
mostly in excess of an inch, with 2 or 
3 inches reported from many places 
where rain was needed. In the more 
western States little or no 
tion occurred. 


Week Favorable 


For Agriculture 


The generous, widespread showers 
over large areas of the country where 
rain was needed, together with moder- 
ate warmth in most sections. made a 
very favorable week for agriculture, and 
the general situation with resnect to 
growing crops improved materially. 

Spring plantings have been mostly 


for germination and early growth. Farm 
work made good advance in most sec- 
tions, though complaints were received 
from local areas of interference to field 
work by heavy railfall. 

More rain is needed in some central- 
northern districts, especially in Minne- 
sota, and also in much of the 


Great | 


precipita- | 





| generally, and progress was 
cas y, | in most Southern States. 
completed and conditions were favorable | ; rm States 


| weather 


upver | 


Ohio Valley, particularly in Ohio, while ; 


more moisture would be helpful in the 
rorthern Great Plains, south-central 
Towa, much of Missouri, and in the up- 
lands of the Florida Peninsula. 
Elsewhere east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains most sections are unusually well 
supplied with moisture. with only a few 


restricted areas reporting a superabund- ; 


ance. Drier weather would be beneficial 
i2 norteru Texas and Oklahoma, and in 
seme other local areas where the 
In now too wet. 

_ West of the Rocky Mountains condi- 
tions continued generally favorable. ex- 
cept for lack of rain in Northern States 
where dryland farms. esvecially, are now 
needing moisture badly. No reli 
forded during the current week, as dry. 
warm weather prevailed. 
Good Progress Made 
By Winter Wheat 

Small Grains.—West of the Mississippi 
River, and especially in the Great Plains 
States, winter wheat continued to make 
god progi and shows further improve- 
ment, with 

ng as far north as Mis- 


soil | 


ef was af- | 


‘orable weather. Plants are 


ng to head to south- | 
| + 


belt the remaining 

ly well, but continues gen- 

In the Atlantic 
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Maryland. 
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needed, é a 
me lag noted in that State 
drifting of d oil. 

Oats show improvement quite gener 
ally, and were especially benefited 
increased moisture in the interior vall 
rhe crop is generally backward, howc 
with poor condition in some valley Se ¢- 
tior Flax seeding progressed in the 
nerthern Great Plains, and some prepa- 
ration of soil was resumed on]: 
heretofore too dry. 
Rice improved in the west 
‘he planting of grain 

ler way in the southern 
10ugh were too v, 


sor 
some areas 
Corn Planting Delayed, 
ae . ' . 
Weather Aids Cotton 
Corn.-—C i 
delayed in an eas 
central Iowa, locally 
State 5, and In some more eastern 
tricts, but seeding is now about co 
pleted in nearly all principal producing 
Sections. This is in marked contrast to 
> ar a>}. 
last year when ex nsiderable areas in the 
interior valleys had very little corn in 
at the close of the first week in June 


was somewha 
west belt throug 
in the Ohio Valley 


€ 
lhe warmth and mos adequate rain- 
ted germination of the early- 
Wanted crop, with cultivation begun in 
many of the southern belt. Ger- 
mination was reported generally as sat- 
istactory, and much corn is now 
#& good stand. The crop 


fall pro; 
ul om 


sections 


needs warmth 


Gulf area. | 
! i; not 


| promots 


up to 


area , 


| tion by pr 


| producers 


j in the 


Cotton.—Except in the 
Cotton Belt where the week was too wet 
and cool, better weather for this crop 


prevailed in most parts of the South, | 


with the weekly temperatures near nor- 
mal and mostly light to moderate rain- 
fall. In the Carolinas and Georgia mod- 
erate temperatures and showers favored 
germination of late-plk nted seed, and 
progress of the early-planted was mostly 
fair to good, but reports continue of 
irregular stands and general lateness. 

In Alabama and the States bordering 
on the Mississippi River the weekly 
progress was also fair to very good, with 


indications of improvement in germina- | 


tion of late-planted, thougk rain caused 
local interruption to cultivation in some 
lower Mississippi Valley districts, and 
early-planted stands continued poor in 
most sections. 

In Texas progress of early cotton was 
good, but it was too wet in the northern 
portion of the State for favorable ger- 
mination of late-planted, and there was 


| some damage by washing soil and by 
hail, with planting and replanting pro- | 
The crop in this | 


gressing rather slowly. 
State is late everywhere, though chop- 
ping progressed in the southern part, 
and the general condition is mostly fair. 

In Oklahoma conditions were decidedly 
less favorable, as the cool, wet weather 
was detrimental, with resulting poor 
progress; planting and cultivation were 
delayed, the crop is late, and much is 
yet to be seeded. 


| Pastures Show Progress, 


Ranges Are Backward 
Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures 

fair to good progress in the central Gulf 

area and recent rains were very helpful 


in the Northeast and the western Lake | 


region, but meadows were still backward 
eastern Ohio Valley. Pastures 


and ranges were greatly improved 


was indicated of the Great 


Plains. 


over most 


Ranges were somewhat backward in 


parts of the northern Rocky Mountain 


area and in eastern Montana they need | 
rain badly, but in other districts good | 
growth obtained, while in the southern | 
Rocky Mountains they were mostly good. | 


Ranges have made considerable improve- 


ment in the eastern Great Basin since | 


recent rains and they continued good 
in the western part, but moisture is 
needed there. 

Ranges need rain in some Pacific Coast 
States, but in the Northwest they were 
good. 
except for some small, local losses. 

Potato planting made good 


Truck did well 
rather generally under mostly favorable 
conditions, although rain is 
needed on some uplands of Florida. 
Cane is making excellent improvement 


in Louisiana, following recent rains, and ; 
this crop did well elsewhere. Sugar beets | 


grew well in most western parts, 
satisfactory germination was 
from the eastern Ohio Valley. 


and 
reported 


Citrus were dropping locally in Florida, | 


but were doing well generally. Fruit is 
mostly good in the Southeast and fair 
to*good elsewhere; there was a heavy 
drop of pears and winesaps 
from some localities of the Pacifie North- 
west. 


northwestern | 





made | 





in } 
' North-Central States and good progress 


Livestock are still mostly good, | 


advance | 
sfactory | 


reported ; 
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Cooperati ve Markelin g Associations 


Reasons for Failures Explained After Study by Federal 
Trade Commission. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
J g 


Association mortality seems to be 
among organizations handling 
iry products, fruit, and vege- 
probably because more associ- 

deal in these than other com- 
associations reported serious 
interferences with their operations. Most 
of those complaining at all seemed to 


| believe organized opposition existed but 


were unable to produce tangible evi- 
dence. 
No evidence of conspiracy or combi: 
interests to interfere with 
he business of the complain- 
iations could be developed. <A 
) reported = situations 
detrimental effects on 
but these apparently 
the exercise of indi- 
* competitors in their ef- 
business for themselves at 
vense of the associations. 
hese amounted to only legitimat: 
competition, and out of 404 cooperative 
ociation failures only 14 gave com- 
iti a cause, 


doubtiess 
their Ss 


; of 


of the 
this inquiry consti- 
trong enougn to con- 
marketing princi 
‘ale marketing, as 


sion reports none 
closed by 
tute an argument 
demn the cooperative 
ple applied to large 
distinguished from the local type. Large- 
1] +3x° } ; : > 
scale coopertive organizations are now in 
an evolutionary stage. 


Large-Scale Operations 
Are Most Effective 

While much good has been accom- 
plis hed by local organizations, they have 
functioned to any marked degree to 
orderly marketing or to de- 
termine the price return to the producer. 
Che Commission finds large-scale coop- 
eratives more etiective. 

Enactment of Federal and State legis- 
lation fostering development of coopera- 
tive action among producers of agricul- 
tural products and exemption of these 
‘rom operation of anti-trust 
laws are expressions of a public policy 
to lend aid to the cooperative. Simila 


| manifestations of this policy are seen in 
| liberal interpretation by the courts of | 
; these 


laws and the contracts entered 


| into among and between producers under 
} provisions 


of 
Cooperatiy 
tion from 
are organized 
not thereby re he privilege of un- 
limited monop Except as provided 
for in special legislation the cooperatives 
are still under jurisdiction of the De- | 


such laws, 
5 exemp- 
when they 
and do 


partment of and the 
Trade Comm 


Cooperative law, like the cooperative 


Justice 
sion. 


business, is passing through an evolu- | 


tionary development. 
The typical cooperative 
studied by the Commission 


association 
in this in- 


quiry is a group of producers of farm | 


products organized for marketing and 
selling their goods through regular dis- 


tributive channels, usually in competition 


with old line producers and distributors. ! 


The big problem of the new coopera- 
tive association “is to survive the in- 
itial period of relative disorganization 
and inefficiency, of relative ignorance on 
the part of managers concerning the 
technique of distribution of their pro- 
duct and of the arts of managements, of 


lack of trade connections, and to estab- | 


lish itself.” 

It is perhaps a startling doctrine that 
a cooperative enterprise should make 
plans for building up a deficit during the 
first two or three years of its career. A 
cooperative equipped to do this is said 
to have a greater chance to survive the 
initial period and to establish itself, 
Faulty Financing 
Causes Failures 

Financing current operating expenses 
out of proceeds of sales of currently 
received produce is cited as a practice 
contributing to cooperative 
volume fluctuates greatly from one 
season to another. A portion of the ex- 
penses paid in the light months is 
months is properly chargeable against 
the heavy months, beéause of the neces- 
sity of mantaining the organization so 
as to have it available in the 
months. The preferable method of as- 
sessing charges is by means of a com- 
mission that will produce during the 
months of heavy receipts a surplus that 
will make up for deficiencies of the 
months of light receipts. i 

Adequate capital provided at the out- 
set will enable the cooperative associa- 


tion to meet competition by remitting ; 
to members promptly for the produce | 


furnished. 

_ While numerous cooperative organiza- 
tions have succumbed to the evils of 
under-canitalization, bad mangement 
and kindred ailments, it is possible for 
cocperatives to survive and succeed under 
the right conditions, the Commission be- 


lieves as a result of its study of com- | 


parative 
practices. 

Among cooperatives cited 
are the Kastern Shore of Virginia Pro- 


cost, prices, and marketing 


successful 


as 


, ; ’ 
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| Brazilian State Plans 


| To Open Industrial Museum | 


The State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, shortly 
| will establish, in the recently completed 
Palace of Industries, a Museu Agricola e 


Industrial do Estado (State Agricultural 
and Industrial Museum), aecording to a | 


report from the American Consul at Sao 
Paulo, C. R. Cameron, just made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

In this museum will be assembled an 
appropriate permanent display of the 
agricultural, pastoral, manufacturing and 
extractive branches of industry. 


The State has long maintained in the | 


building occupied by the Department of 


Agriculture on exhibit of agricultural | 


and industrial products such as coffee, 
raw cotton, spun and manufactured cot- 
ton, cocoons and silk, samples of differ- 
ent sorts of woods, ete. 


Germans to Study Methods 
Of Advertising in Americz 


American advertising methods are to 
bo studied by a group of German adver- 
iising specialists planning to sail for the 


United States next month, the office of } of Standards, Ralph W. Smith, relating 


the American Commercial Attache at 
| Berlin has just reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
| Two weeks’ touring in July has been 
| mapped out for the advertising group, 
| who represent the German Advertisers’ 
Association, the leading organization of 
advertising specialists in Germany, with 
| headquarters in Berlin, the Department 
' stated. New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh and Detroit are among the 
cities to be visited on the tour. 


Increased Tariff Proposed 
On Imported Handkerchiefs 


A preliminary report regarding a pro- 
, posed increased tariff on foreign-made 
handkerchiefs has just been laid before 
the United States Tariff Commission and 
| will be brought up for action by that 
body next week, Senator 
(Dem.), of New Jersey 
May 23. 


announced 


duce Exchange, Wisconsin Cheese Pro- 
ducers’ Federation, Land O’Lakes Cream- 
cries, a large-milk distributing coopera- 
tive, whose name is not revealed, coop- 
erative terminal livestock associations, 
and the Florida citrus fruit cooperatives, 
the latter especially in connection with 
their packing operations. 

Yet a study of the defunct Garden 
State Cooperative Potato Association, of 
New Jersey, is described as “valuable be- 
cause it illustrates what a cooperative or- 
ganization ought not to do.” 
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Conference on Weights and Measures 
Decides to Function Without Laws | 


on 
be 
~ 


toitirt Ls bir ¥ 


Deiegates Accept Recommendation by Committee That 
Gathering Proceed Without Constitution and By-Laws. 


The National Conference on Weights 
and Measures will continue to function 
without Constitution and by-laws be- 
cause it is a purely voluntary gather- 


| ing of representatives of State and Fed- 


eral officials under the auspices of the 


Bureau of Standards for the considera- | 


tion of desirable standards. This was 
decided at the session of the twenty-first 
annual conference May 23 when dele- 
gates accepted the report of a special 
committee under the chairmanship of 


the State commissioner of weights and | 


measures of New Jersey, J. Harry Foley. 

This committee recommended that the 
committee be discharged from its as- 
signed task, saying that the adoption 


of Constitution and by-laws would in- | 
volve “political considerations.” By this : 
| phrase, it was explained, was meant not 
national or State politics but the im- ' 


position of parliamentary procedure and 
legal complications. 

The conference officially approved the 
recommendations of the inspector of 
weights and measures of the Bureau 


to the use of the transmission drive for 
taximeters. Mr. Smith stated in his 


| paper, presented the preceding day, that 


his special investigations revealed that 
little difference is recorded in the at- 
tachment of taximeters to rear or front 


| wheels of taxicabs. 


The Bureau of Standards, explained 
Mr. Smith, was asked by the Conference 
last year to conduct a study to deter- 
mine whether or not the spinning of 
the rear wheels of a taxicab on icy or 
wet streets would cause enough over- 
registration on a taximeter to justify 


the weights and measures official in re- ! velopment .of industry by the chief en- 


fusing to permit transmission installa- 
tions, because of the resulting over- 
charges to the passenger. The Bureau 
had two taxicabs and a private car in 
Washington and a taxicab in Boston 
equipped with two taximeters each, and 


‘has studied the registration of those 
Edwards | 


duplicate instruments in the course of 
regular running and under a variety of 
special operating conditions. 

“It was found that under certain con- 
ditions the front wheel meters register 
slightly more, and under other conditions 
the transmission meters give the higher 
registration. These differences are not 
large, however, as compared with the 
allowable variations on meter registra- 
tion of 4 per cent, which tolerance was 
adopted by the Conference on Weights 
and Measures several years ago and is 
now recommended by the Bureau of 
Standards.” 5 ; 

Devoting their morning session to 
papers by Federal and State officials the 


j 
' 





delegates spent the afternoon touring the | 
various laboratories of the Bureau of | 
Standards, where the Conference is be- | 


ing held. 
Supervision of Meters Explained. 

Supervision of gas and electric meters 
in Texas was explained by the meter in- 
spector of the Division of Weights and 
Measures of the State of Texas, W. T. 
Henrichson. The director of, the Division 
of Markets of the State of Virginia read 
a paper on “Some comments on Coopera- 


tion among Weights and Measures Offi- ; 


cials.” Promption of interest in weights 
and measures supervision be essay con- 
tests among school children was dis- 
cussed by the inspector of standards of 
Massachusetts, James J. Dawson. W. W. 
Corwin, sealer of weights and measures 
of Allegheny County, N. Y., and editor of 
“Weights and Measures News” spoke on 
the periodical published by the Sealers’ 
Association. 

The only Bureau of Standards official 
who delivered a paper was the chief of 
the Commercial Standards Unit of the 
Bureau of Standards, I. J. Fairchild, who 
discussed the application of standards of 
business. 

The conference in the course of the 
morning session May 24 will hear an ad- 
dress by the Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert Hoover. The morning program 
includes a paper on weights and meas- 


| ures aspects of chain-store operation by 


the president of the Atlantic Division 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
O. C. Adams; a paper on “The Business 
Man and the Weights and Measures Of- 
ficial” by the geneyal manager of the 
National Better Business Bureau, Edward 
L. Greene, and an address on the de- 


gineer of the E. & T. Fairbanks Co., A. 
Bousfield. 
To Discuss Meters in Field. 

Discussion of gasoline meters in the 
field and in the factory will take place 
during the afternoon session May 24, 
Participating in the first will be the 
sealer of Weights and Measures of 
Springfield, Mass., William Foster; the 
district supervisor of the Bureau of 
Weights and Measures of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, Pa., Theodore A. 
Seraphin; the deputy sealer of Weights 
and Measures of the city and county 
of Los Angeles, Calif., Frank Berka, and 
the sealer of Weights and Measures of 
Rochester, N. Y., John H. Stephenson. 

Discussing gasoline meters in the fac- 
tory will be the chief engineer of S. F. 
Bowser and Co., C. P. Griffith; the engi- 
neer of the oil meter department of the 
National Meter Co.. George D. Mac- 
Veagh, and the chief engineer of the 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., A. D. 


| Regulation of Trade 
| In Cotton Futures 


Is Given Approval 


Committee of Senate Re- 


ports Favorably on Smith 
Bill Providing Delivery 
At Southern Markets. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

culture and Commerce and the Attorney 

‘ General is set up with the power to re- 
voke and suspend the designation of any 
futures exchange as a contract market. 
On such action, an appeal to the circuit 
court of appeals within 15 days is per- 
mitted. 

Manipulation is defined and prohibited 
in the bill. The definition includes 
“straddle” operations between the vari- 
our contract markets and the retendering 
of the same cotton on a contract market, 
“for the purpose of artificially influenc- 
ing the movement of prices.” Transfer- 

| ring stocks of cotton at an obvious loss 
in order to depress prices, is likewise 
prohibited. The circulation of false re- 
ports regarding the cotton market is 
made unlawful. 

Governing boards of the futures ex- 
changes are required by the bill to keep 
a record of all transactions over _a pe- 
riod of three years, or longer if di ed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture} Yand 
these shall at all times be open to the 
Secretary and to the Department of Jus- 
tice. The governing boards are also di- 
rected to prescribe limits on the hedging 
interests of any one person or firm in 
a single month. Such limits on volume 
are to prevent the occurrence of abnor- 
mal parities. 


Amendment Approved. 


An amendment suggested to Senator 

Smith bv Representative Vinson (Dem.), 

, of Milledgeville, Ga., was included in the 
bill as reported to the Senate. It fol- 
lows in full text: 

“Samples representing cotton classi- 
fied and certificated by such officers (of- 
ficers of the Government) for the pur- 
pose of this section shall be made avail- 
able for examination to any _ person 
whether he be a member or'a nonmem- 
ber of a cotton futures exchange upon 
the payment of such fees and upon com- 
pliance with such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may prescribe.” 

This amendment applies to cotton ten- 
dered in fulfillment of contracts. 


Measure is Approved. 


In his discussion of the measure on 
the floor of the Senate, Senator Caraway 
said the measure gave a committee com- 
posed of members of a cotton futures 
exchange, the “unthinkable power” to 
‘strike down trading when it decided it 
is in the best interest of the exchange.” 
This power, he declared, is not lodged 
in a Government agency, but ‘in those 
men who are interested in manipulation.” 

“Except for Senator Smith and Sena- 

| tor Ransdell, no other member of the 
Committee has even read the bill or 
| knows what its effects could possibly 
be,” continued the Senator. 

“The exchanges can stop trading when 
they want to, giving them an absolute 
power of life and death over every cot- |! 
ton producer in America. I hope for in- 
telligent consideration of the measure 
here, it was not given in the Committee.” 


Senator Smith Explains. 


Following Senator Caraway, Senator 
Smith said his bill was simply a re-en- 
actment of the Cotton Futures Act with 
new features, chiefly regulatory aside 

from southern delivery, added to the 
| law. At the same time, even the regu- 
latory part of the measure was largely 
taken from the Grain Futures Act, said 
the Senator. 

Referring to statements that the cot- 
ton exchanges are given the power in 
his bill to stop trading when they wish, 
Senator Smith said that they already 
had that authority. 

“Why should we assume that every 
cotton man but the producer is a rogue?” 
inquired the Senator. 





New Provisions Reviewed. 

Various new provisions in the bill were 
reviewed by Senator Smith, with fre- 
quent references to the controversy be- 
tween W. L. Clayton, Houston cotton 
merchant, and Arthur P. Marsh, a New 
York cotton broker, to illustrate his 
points. He particularly emphasized the 
limits placed in the new measure on 
hedging, transferring cotton at a loss 
to depress prices, and the continual re- 
tendering of the same cotton. Straddle 
operations were also stressed by Senator 
Smith in repeated denials that Mr. Clay- 
ton or his attorney had written any parts 
of the bill. \ 


New York Called Hedging agi 

Southern delivery had been written 
into the bill, he said, but that was no 
reason why the New York Exchange 
“shouldn’t remain the greatest hedging 
market in the world.” Southern ports 
were the natural point of delivery for 
cotton, asserted Senator Smith, 





Distributors to Discuss 
Practices in Glass Industry 


The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced May 23 that a trade practices 
conference of the glass distributors had 
been authorized. The full text of the 
Commission’s statement follows: 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
authorized the holding of a trade prac- 
tice conference with the glass distribu- 
tors’ industry. Among unfair practices 
suggested by the industry for discussion 
are price discrimination, breach of con- 
tract, misbranding, and secret rebates. 

Commissioner Abram F. Myers was 
named to preside at the conference, but 
no time or place was set for this 


MacLean. There alse will be presented 
a report on specifications and tolerances 
for liquid measuring devices and another 
on lubricating-oil bottles. 
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CrowN MANUFACTURING COMPANY V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket No. 9450. Boarp or TAX AP- 
PEALS. ; 

The questions involved in this appeal 
concerned deficiencies assessed against 
the taxpayer during the years of the 
World War and immediately thereafter 
and the decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals turned on the whether certain 
methods of inventorying the petitioner's 
stock were proper. In addition, the com- 
putation of depreciation properly allow- 
able was for decision by the Board. | 

R. Kemp Slaughter and H. C. Bick- 
ford, for the taxpayer; A, R. Marrs, for 
the Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the 
Board’s opinion: 


Inventory Accepted as 


Correct by Respondent 


PhiMips: The first question presented 
to for determination is the value of 
thetraw materials inventory of the _pe- 
titioner on December 31, 1920. Peti- 
tioner’s inventory was made up of 
both domestic and foreign cottons and 
domestic and foreign waste. The cot- 
ton is identified by symbols or marks in- 
dicating the type and grade of cotton. 
This inventory was prepared under the 
supervision of the general manger of the 
petitioner, who purchased practically all 
of its cotton and who, therefore, knew 
the qualities of the cotton indicated 
by each mark. This inventory was also 
priced by him and although he had 
made no purchases during the latter part 
of the year 1920 and was somewhat out 
of touch with the market, his testimony 
is that inventories were based upon 
quotations which he had received over 
a period of a week or two previous to 
the time the value was set. This wit- 
ness had purchased all of the cotton of 
the petitioner since the year 1912 and, 
in consultation with the treasurer, had 
priced all of its inventories since that 
time. The inventory of raw materials 
so made by the petitioner was used by 
it in its income tax return and was ac- 
cepted as correct by the respondent. 
The petitioner claims that such inven- 
tory was overstated by some $75,000. 

In support of its claim the’ petitioner 
offers the testimony of various dealers 
who had sold cotton to the petitioner 
of the various types included in the in- 
ventory. Each witness confined his testi- 
mony to his opinion of the value on De- 
¢ember 31, 1920, of the particular cotton 
sold by him and bearing the descriptive 
mark used by him in selling such cot- 
ton. Apparently no two of such wit- 
nesses used the same marks for the same 
kind of cotton. No two dealers attempted 
to testify as to the value of any cotton 
bearing a particular “ mark; in other 
words, we have the expression of opinion 
of only one dealer as to the value of 
cotton identified by a particular mark 
or as a particular type. 

The domestic cotton included in the 
petitioner’s inventory is identified under 
33 separate marks. The opinion expressed 
by the dealer in each particular type 
of such cotton compares with the value 
used in the petitioner’s inventory as fol- 
lows: 
values are the same; in the case of 16 
types it is 1 cent per pound less; in the 
ease of 1 type it is 114 cents less; in 
the case of 1 type it is 2 
in the case of 1 type it is 3 cents less; 
jn the case of 1 type it is 4 cents less; 
in the case of 1 type it is 2 cents more 
and in the case of another type it is 5 
cents more. In the two cases where the 
values are 3 and 4 cents less, respec- 
tively, the opinion of the witness is based 
upon a sale of comparable cotton on 
December 2, 1920. In that case where 
the opinion places the value 2 cents 
higher than used in the inventory, the 
witness based his opinion upon the price 
at which he could have sold cotton which 
had been offered to him by a southern 
shipper on December 31, 1920. The basis 
upon which the witness arrived at the 
value which is 5 cents in excess of that 
used by the petitioner does not appear. 
In three instances the testimony offered 
was that of a witness who was without 


sufficient familiarity with the cotton to | 


express an opinion which is entitled to 
any weight and in three other instances 
no testimony of the value was offered. 


Market at End of 1920 
k as Somewhat Unsetiled 


There is testimony by both the brokers 
and the general manager of the peti- 
tioner to the effect that at the close of 
1920 the market for raw cotton was in 
a somewhat unsettled condition, the price 
of cotton having suffered a very serious 
decline during that year, commencing in 
the month of May. One of the brokers 
stated in substance that while the market 
price could be fixed within fairly defi- 
nite limitations, various brokers would 
probably disagree as to the exact price; 
that their differences might reasonably 
amount to as much as one cent a pound 
in the better grades of cotton such as 
those used by the petitioner. In view 
of this testimony it is interesting to note 
that in only six instances did the price 
fixed by the opinion evidence vary more 
than one cent a pound from the price 
used by the petitioner in its inventory 
and accepted by the Commissioner, In 
two of those six cases the opinion of the 
witness was higher than that used by 
the petitioner. In the other four it was 
lower. In two of the four cases in which 
it was lower the opinion was based upon 
sales of comparable cotton made practi- 
cally one month prior to the date when 
the inventory was prepared. It thus 
appears that in nractically every in- 
stance where the opinion expressed by 
a witness is based upon satisfactory evi- 
dence of market value, the price placed 
within tha limits of the difference in 
by the petitioner upon its cotton falls 
value indicated as reasonable by the 
testimony. 

This inventory was priced at the time 
to which it relates by. one who was 
familiar with the cotton which he was 
pricing and who was in a position to 
compare the respective values of similar 
cotton offered by different brokers under 
different marks. It bears internal evi- 
dence that the witness was in fairly 
¢lose touch with the domestic market. 
— all of these factors it is 


In the case of five types the | 


cents less; j 
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! for such cotton appears to have been 








our opinion that the inventory of domes- | 
tic cotton as originally taken by the peti- 
tioner was more nearly correct than any 
which could now be arrived at on the 
basis of the testimony offered and that ; 
it should not be disturbed. | 
The situation with respect to the for- 
eign cotton included in petitioner’s raw 
cotton inventory is somewhat different 
from that of the domestie cotton. The | 
only witness who testified with respect 
to the cotton described as “sak” placed 
a yalue of 32 cents per pound, based 
upon a sale which took place on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1921. The evidence before us 
indicates that while cotton prices ad- 
vanced somewhat in January, 1921, they 
suffered further declines in the latter 
part of that month and in February and 
that the price of cotton in February, 
1921, was lower than it was in Decem- 
ber, 1920. In such circumstances a De- 
cember 31, 1920, market value equal to 
the price at which a sale was made some | 
weeks later, seems to us unsatisfactory. | 
The Egyptian and Peruvian cotton in- 
cluded in the inventory is valued by the 
witness at one cent less per pound than 
that fixed by the petitioner. The market | 
| 
| 
| 


very inactive and the differences be- 
tween the value used by petitioner and 
that expressed by the witness falls with- 
in the realm in which differences jin 
opinion seem reasonable. The greatest 
difference arises with respect to other 
values. The petitioner fixed a value of 
19 cents per pound for its Mexican cot- 
ton while the witness fixed a value of 15 
cents per pound. The witness testified 
that there had been no sales of such 
cottdn to his knowledge since early in 
the year. He further testified that he 
had no knowledge of the type of such 
cotton purchased by the petitioner. The 
same witness testified that the same 
would be true with respect to the Haitian 
cotton which was inventoried by the pe- 
titioner at 21 cents per pound and upon 
which the witness placed a value of 13% 
cents per pound, stating that such value 
was arrived at by comparing Haitian cot- 
ton with Egyptian cotton, although at 
the same time stating that he had no 
knowledge of the type of Haitian cotton 
purchased by the petitioner. This wit- 
ness expressed no opinion with respect 
to the value of San Domingo cotton but 
the general manager testified that it was 
haev the habit of ignoring me entirely 
substantially the same grade as Haitian 
and now values that cotton at 1334 cents 
per pound. 


Three Types of Cotton 
Classed as Egyptian 


The petitioner’s general manager was 
thoroughly familiar with cotton and its 
various grades. The inventory made by 
him groups the Haitian, Peruvian, and 
San Domingan cottons under the grade 
of “Eg.,” apparently indicating that in 
grade it was the equivalent of the Egyp- 
tian cotton and in the inventory it is 
priced the same as Egyptian cotton. 

On the other hand, the witness who 
was called upon to express an opinion 
of their value testified that he did not 
know the grade of such cotton which 
the petitioner had on hand but was testi- 
fying from his knowledge of the kind 
of cottons usually received from those 
countries. Considering the qualifications 
of the general manager, it seems reason- 
able to conclude that these foreign cot- 
tons were equivalent in grade to the 
Egyptian cotton and should be valued as 
such. His conclusions in respect to such 
cottons seem to us to be entitled to more 
weight than those of the witness, 


After a careful consideration of the 
testimony with respect to such foreign 
cottons we feel that the values fixed by 
the petitioner in its inventory more 
nearly represent the true market values 
than those for which petitioner now con- 
tends. . 

Coming then to a consideration of the 
domestic and foreign waste, we find the 
opinion testimony to be no more than a 
guess. The witness had made no sales 
or purchases which might be used as a 
basis for fixing value and testified that ; 
there was no market; that any price was 
too high. He places values of 8 and 9 
cents a pound on the waste. The nearest 
transaction of which he had knowledge 
was a purchase by him of similar waste ; 
at 81% cents per pound on May 27, 1921. | 
Cotton prices were lower at that time 
than at the end of December, 1920. The 
witness sold this particular purchase at 
that time at a profit. 

This testimony impresses us as being 
no more than a guess as to market value. | 
The witness was without any basis to 
determine a market at that date. In the | 
absence of any market, intrinsic value 
is frequently used. The general manager 
of the petitioner was as well qualified, if 
not better, than was this witness, to 
judge the intrinsic value of the waste. 
He could compare its value to petitioner 
with the value of other cottons and ar- | 
rive at a conclusion which should be ac- 
ceptable in the absence of any satisfac- 
tory proof of a market value. We are 
satisfied that the evidence does not jus- 
tify us in disturbing the values used by 
petitioner in its inventory of waste. 


Valuation of Goods: 
As of 1920 in Dispute 


The second issue presented by the par- | 
ties is the valuation of petitioner’s in- | 
ventory of goods in process and finished 
goods on December 31, 1920. The Rev- 
enue Act of 1918, in section 203, provides 
that whenever inventories are necessary 
they shall be taken upon such basis as 
the Commissioner, with the approval of 
the Secretary, may prescribe. 

Pursuant to such authority the Com- 
missioner, with the approval of the | 
Secretary, promulgated regulations $e | 
the effect that inventories should be 
valued at either (a) cost, or (b) cost or | 
market, whichever is lower, such basis { 
to be applied with reasonable consistency 
to the entire inventory. Such regula- 
tions, as amended by Treasury Decision 
3296, contained an exception in the case | 
of goods which were the subject of firm 
sales contracts. This regulation as | 

| 
{ 
! 
| 








amended provides: 
“Under ordinary circumstances, and 
for normal goods in an inventory ‘mar- 
ket’? means the current bid price pre- 
vailing at the date of the inventory for 
the particular merchandise in the volume 
in which usually purchased by the tax- 
payer, and is applicable in the cases (a) 
of goods purchased and on hand, and 
(b) of basic elements of cost (materials, 
labor and burden) in goods in process 
of manufacture and in finished goods on 
hand; exclusive, however, of goods on | 
hand or in process of manufacture for | 
delivery upon firm sales contracts (i. ¢., | 


| computation. 
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those not legally subject to cancellation 
by either party) at fixed prices entered 
into before the date of the inventory, 
which goods must be inventoried at cost.” 

The parties are in agreement as to 
the method upon which the cost or mar- 
ket value of the inventory is to be com- 
puted. They are at odds as to what 
portion of the inventory of finished goods 
or goods in process is to be taken at 
cost, because covered by firm sales con- 
tracts, and what portion is to be taken 
at market. They also differ as to whether 
in computing the inventory at market, 
effect should be given to a reduction in 
wages which took place shortly prior to 
December 31, 1920. ‘ees 

Upon the latter question we entertain 
no doubt that in arriving at the market 
value of such goods the item of labor 
should go into the computation at the 
prices prevailing at the close of the 
year. We see no difference between this 
and any other item entering into the 


Blanket Contract 
Used by Petitioner 


It was customary for the petitioner 
to take orders in advance for a speci- 
fied number of pounds of yarn to be de- 
livered as specified in the contract. Under 
this form’ of blanket contract the pur- 
chaser had the option of purchasing any 


of the yarns specified at the prices stated | 


and in advance of such specifications it 


was impossible for the petitioner to set | 


aside any particular yarn for such order. 
It was customary for the petitioner, 
however, to manufacture yarns in ad- 
vance of receiving specifications and to 
place such yarns in stock. These yarns 
might later be used to fill such blanket 
orders or might be used in filling orders 
subsequently received or in making im- 
mediate delivery of new purchases. 

On December 31, 1920, the petitioner 
had on hand 522,812 pounds of goods 
either in process or finished. At the 
same date it had on hand unfilled blanket 
orders for 230,576 pounds of yarn. Of 
this quantity, 103,023 pounds were cov- 
ered by specifications received prior to 
January 1, 1921. On the balance of the 
orders the petitioner had not received 
any specifications and it was impossible. 
for it to determine what yarns would be 
required under the balance of such con- 
tracts. 


In determining the deficiency the Com- : 


missioner valued all of the inventory of 
goods in process and finished goods at 
cost on the theory that they were cov- 
ered by firm sales contracts. This is 
now admitted by the respondent to be 
error. His counsel now contends that 


230,376 pounds of this inventory should ; 


be valued at cost because covered by 
firm sales contracts. Petitioner con- 
cedes that 103,023 pounds were covered 
by firm sales contracts and should be 
valued at cost. The difference between 
the parties is with respect to 127,353 
pounds, being the amount covered by 
contracts on which the petitioner had 
not yet received specifications. 

The evidence establishes that prior to 
the receipt of specifications it was im- 
possible to determine what size and 
quantities of yarn would be required for 
unfilled portions of the contracts and 
that neither the goods in process nor 
finished goods could be allocated to any 
particular order until specifications were 
received. Prior to the receipt of speci- 
fications petitioner could not know 
whether any of the goods which were 
manufactured or in process of manufac- 
ture would be the particular kind of 
yarn which would be specified for de- 
livery on the outstanding orders. 


Only Portion of Inventory 


| Said to Be “On Hand” 


Under this state of facts it seems 


| clear that only that portion of the in- 


ventory which was covered by contracts 
on which specifications had been received 


on December 31, 1920, can be said to be | 


on hand for delivery on firm sales con- 
tracts. These yarns came within the 
exception laid down in Commissioner’s 
regulations to the general rule that in- 
ventories are to be taken upon the basis 
of cost or cost or market which ever is 
lower. 

These goods which were finished or in 


process of manufacture, which might or | 


might not be assigned later to any ex- 
isting contract, and which were avail- 
able for any orders which might be re- 
ceived, did not fall within the exception 


but fall within the general rule and | 


should be valued at market, which was 
lower than cost. We are therefore of the 
opinion that 103,023 pounds of finished 
yarn in the inventory should be valued 
at cost and the balance of the finished 


yarns and the yarns in process should be | 1 
| ferred stock, the owners of which are 


valued at market. 

All of the factors on which the peti- 
tioner’s inventory of finished goods and 
goods in process may be computed upon 
the basis indicated are in the record. 
The method to be followed is not in dis- 
pute. The proper computations should 
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Tax Bill as Sent to Conference Exem pts 
Farmers Cooperative Marketin g Groups 


Amended Portions of Measure Also Exclude Mutual In- | 
surance Associations From Taxation. 


Publication of the full text of the 
amended portions of the tax bill (H. 
R. 1) in the form in which they go 
to conference, following passage of 
the measure by the Senate and the 
House, was begun in the issue of 
May 23 and continus as follows: 
(12) Farmers’, fruit growers’, or like 

associations organized and operated on 
a cooperative basis (a) for the purpose 
of marketing the products of members 
or other producers, and turning back to 
them the proceeds of sales, 


necessary marketing expenses, on the 


basis of either the quantity or the value | 


of the products furnished by them, or 
(b) for the purpose of purchasing sup- 
plies and equipment for the use of mem- 
bers or other persons, and turning over 


such supplies and equipment to them at | 


actual eost, plus necessary expenses. 
Exemption shall not be denied any such 
association because it has capital stock, 
if the dividend rate of such stock is fixed 
at not to exceed the legal rate of inter- 
est in the State of incorporation or 8 per 
centum per annum, whichever is greater, 
on the value of the consideration for 
which the stock was issued, and if sub- 
stantially all such stock (other than non- 
voting preferred stock, the owners of 
which are not entitled or permitted to 
participate, directly or indirectly, in the 
profits of the association, upon dissolu- 
tion or otherwise, beyond the fixed divi- 
dends) is owned by producers who mar- 
ket their products or purchase their sup- 
plies and equipment through the asso- 
ciation; nor shall exemption be denied 
any such association because there is 
accumulated and maintained by it a re- 
serve required by State law or a rea- 
sonable reserve for any necessary pur- 
pose. 

Such an association may market the 
products of nonmembers in an amount 


| the value of which does not exceed the 


value of the products marketed for mem- 
bers, and may purchase supplies and 
equipment for nonmembers in an amount 


| the value of which does not exceed the 


value of the supplies and equipment pur- 
chased for members, provided the value 
of the purchases made for persons who 
are neither members nor producers does 
not exceed 15 per centum of the value of 
all its purchases; 


Exempt Corporation 
May Have Capital Stock 


(13) Corporations organized by an as- 
sociation exempt under the provisions of 
paragraph (12), or members thereof, for 
the purpose of financing the ordinary 
crop operations of such members or other 
producers, and operated in conjunction 
with such association. Exemption shall 
not be denied any such corporation be- 
cause it has capital stock, if the dividend 
rate of such stock is fixed at not to ex- 
ceed the legal rate of interest in the 
State of incorporation or 8 per centum 
per annum, whichever is greater, on the 
value of the consideration for which the 
such stock (other than nonvoting pre- 


stock was issued, and if substantially all 
not entitled or permitted to participate, 
directly or indirectly, in the profits of 
the corporation, upon dissolution or 
otherwise, beyond the fixed dividends) 


| is owned by such association, or mem- 


be made by the parites and submitted | 


by them at or prior to the date of recom- | : ) I 
there is accumulated and maintained by 


putation of the deficiency under rule 
50. At the same time the parties may 
file requests for additional findings of 
facts upon this issue, which shall em- 
body the result of such computations, 


setting out the market value of so much | 


of this portion of petitioner's inventory 
as is based upon market values and the 
cost of so much of petitioner’s inven- 
tory as is based upon cost. 


There is much evidence in the recerd | 


with respect to depreciation, all of 
which has been considered. Petitioner 
claims a normal rate of depreciation 


of 5.96 per cent of cost of machinery | 


for normal day time operation and asks 
that this be increased proportionately 
for overtime operation of the plant. It 
must be recognized that there is no 
method by which depreciation may be 
computed to the ultimate penny. All 
we can hope is to arrive at a fairly 
accurate allowance in the light of all 
the circumstances. Here we believe that 
an allowance in each of the years of 


a 


7 per cent of cost is proper. 


Decision will be entered under 
Rule 50. 
May 21, 1928. 





nor shall exemption be 
such corporation because 


bers thereof; 
denied any 


it a reserve required by State law or a 
reasonable reserve for any necessary 


purpose. 

(14) Corporations organized for the 
exclusive purposes of holding title to 
property, 
and turning over the entire amount 
thereof, less expenses, to an organization 
which itself is exempt from the tax im- 
posed by this title; 

(15) Federal land banks, national 
farm-loan associations, and Federal in- 
termediate credit banks, as provided in 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended; 
(16) voluntary employes’ beneficiary as- 
sociations providing for the payment of 
life, sick, accident, or other benefits to 
the members of such association or their 
dependents, if (A) no part of their net 
earnings inures (other than through such 
payments) to the benefits of any private 
shareholders or individual, and (B) 85 
per centum or.more of the income con- 
sists of amounts collected from members 
for the sole purpose of making such pay- 
ments and meeting expenses; 

(17) Teachers’ retirement fund asso- 
ciations of a purely local character, if 


less the | 
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(A) no part of their net earnings inures 
(other than through payment of retire- 
ment benefits) to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual, and |! 
(B) the income consists solely of 
amounts received from public taxation, 
amounts received from assessments upon 
the teaching salaries of members, and in- 
comé in respect of investments. 
See. 104. Accumulation of surplus to 
evade surtaxes. | 
(a) If any corporation, however cre- ; 
ated or organized, is formed or availed | 
of for the purpose of preventing the | 
! 
' 





imposition of the surtax upon its share- 
holders through the medium of permit- 
ting its gains and profits to accumulate 
instead of being divided or distributed, | 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
for each taxable year upon the net in- | 
come of such corporation a tax equal to | 
50 per centum of the amount thereof, | 
which shall be in addition to the tax | 
imposed by section 13 and shall be com- | 
puted, collected, and paid upon the same | 
basis and in the same manner and sub- 
ject to the same provisions of law, in- | 
cluding penalties, as that tax. 

See. 112. Recognition of gain or loss. 

‘ (a) General Rule—Upon the sale or 
exchange of property the entire amount 
of the gain or loss, determined under 
section 111, shall be recognized, except 
as herinafter provided in this section. 
_ (c) Gain from Exchanges not Solely 
in Kind.—(1) If an exchange would be 
within the provisions of subsection (b) 
(1), (2), (3), or (5) of this section if it 
were not for the fact that the property 
received in exchange consists not only of 
property permitted by such paragraph 
to be received without the recognition 
of gain, but also of other property or 
money, then the gain, if any, to the 
recipient shall be recognized, but in an 
amount not in excess of the sum of such 
money and for the fair market value of 
such other property. 

(2) If a distribution made in pursu- 
ance of a plan of reorganization is with- 
in the provisions of paragraph (1)¢ of 
this subsection but has the effect of the 
distribution of a taxable dividend, then 
there shall be taxed as a dividend to 
each distributee such an amount of the 
gain recognized under paragraph (1) as 
is not in excess of his ratable share of 
the undistributed earnings and profits of 
the corporation accumulated after Feb- 
ruary 28, 1913. The remainder, if any, 
of the gain recognized under paragraph 
(1) shall be taxed as a gain from the 
exchange of property. 

Sec. 113. Basis for determining gain 
or loss. 

(a) Property Acquired After Febru- 
ary 28, 1913.—The basis for determin- 
ing the gain or loss from the sale or 
other disposition of property acquired 
after February 28, 1913, shall be the 
cost of such property; except that— 

(1) Inventory Value.—If the property | 
should have been included in the last in- 
ventory, the basis shall be the last in- 








| ventory value thereof; 


collecting income therefrom, | 


‘transfer was made. 


Rules for Property | 
Acquired by Gift 

(2) Gift After December 31, 1920.—If 
the property was acquired by gift after 
December 31, 1920, the basis shall be 
the same as it would be in the hands 
of the donor or the last preceding owner 
by whom it was not acquired by gift. 
If the facts necessary to determine such 
basis are unknown to the donee, the Com- 
missioner shall, if possible, obtain such 
facts from such donor or last preceding 
owner, or any other person cognizant 
thereof. If the Commissioner finds it 
impossible to obtain such facts, the basis 
shall be the fair market value of such 
property as found by the Commissioner 
as of the date or approximate date at 
which, according to the best informa- 
tion that the Commissioner is able to 
obtain, such property was acquired by 
such donor or last preceding owner. 

(3) Transfer in Trust After Decem- 
ber 31, 1920.—If the property was ac- 
quired after December 31, 1920, by a 
transfer in trust (other than by a trans- 
fer in trust by a bequest or devise) 
the basis shall be the same as it would 
be in the hands of the grantor, increased 
in the amount of gain or decreased in 
the amount of loss recognized to the 
grantor upon such transfer under the 
law applicable to the year in which the 


(4) Gift or Transfer in Trust Before 
January 1, 1921.—If the property was 
acquired by gift or transfer in trust on 1 
or before December 31, 1920, the basis 
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Liens 


shall be the fair market value of such 
property at the time of such acquisi- 


tion. The provisions of this paragraph 
shall apply to the acquisition of such 
property interests as are specified in 
section 402(e) of the Revenue Act of 
1921, or in section 302(f) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924 or the Revenue Act 
of 1926 (relating to property passing 
under power of appointment) regardless 
of the time of acquisition; 

(5) Property Transmitted at Death.— 
If personal property was acquired by 
specific bequest, or if real property was 
acquired by general or specific devise 
or by intestacy, the basis shall be the 
fair market value of the property at the 
time of the death of the decedent. If 
the property was acquired by the dece- 
dent’s estate from the decedent, the basis 
in the hands of the estate shall be the 


fair market value of the property at 
the time. 
(12) Property Acquired During Af- 


filiation.—In the case of property ac- 
quired by a corporation, during a pe- 
riod of affiliation, from a corporation 
with which it was affiliated, the basis of 
such property, after such period of af- 
filiation, shall be determined, in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary, without regard to inter-com- 
pany transactions in respect of which 
gain or loss was not recognized. 
the purposes of this paragraph, the term 
“period of affiliation” means the period 
during which such corporations were 
affiliated (determined in accordance 
with the law applicable thereto) but 
does not include any taxable year be- 
ginning on or after January 1, 1922, 
unless a consolidated return whs made, 
nor any taxable year after the tax- 
able year 1928. The basis in case of 
property acquired by a corporation dur- 


| ing any period, in'the taxable year 1929 


or any subsequent taxabye year, in re- 
spect of which a consolidated return is 
made by such corporation under Section 
141 of this Act, shall be determined in 
accordance with regulations prescribed 
under Section 141(b). 


Section 115, distributions by cor- 
porations. 
(a) Definition of Dividend.—The 


term “dividend” when used in this title 
(except in Section 203(a) (4) and Sec- 
tion 208(c) (1), relating to insurance 
companies) means any _ distribution 
made by a corporation to its sharehold- 
ers, whether in money or in other prop- 
erty, out of its earnings or profits ac- 
cumulated after February 28, 1913. 
(b) Source of Distributions.—For 
the purposes of this Act every distribu- 


| tion is made out of earnings or profits 


to the extent thereof, and from the 
most recently accumulated earnings or 
profits. Any earnings or profits accumu- 
lated, or increase in value of prop- 
erty accrued, before March 1, 1913, 
may be distributed exempt from tax, 
after the earnings and profits accumu- 


| lated after February 28, 1913, have been 


distributed, but any such tax-free dis- 
tribution shall be applied against and 
reduce the basis of the stock provided 
in Section 113. 

(d) Other Distributions from Capi- 
tal.—If any distribution (not in partial 
or complete liquidation) made by a 
corporation to its shareholders is not 


| out of increase in value of property ac- 
; erued before March 1, 1913, and is not 


out of earnings or profits, then the 
amount of such distribution shall be 
applied against and reduce the basis 


j; of the stock provided in Section 113, 


and if in excess of such basis, such ex- 
cess shall be taxable in the same man- 
ner as a gain from the sale or exchange 
of property. The provisions of this sub- 
section shall also apply to distributions 
from depletion reserves based on the 
discovery value of mines. 

(g) Redemption of Stock.—If a cor- 
poration cancels or redeems its stock 
(whether or not such stock was issued 
as a stock dividend) at such time and 
in such manner as to make the distribu- 
tion and cancellation or redemption in 
whole or in part essentially equivalent 
to the distribution of a taxable dividend, 
the amoynt so distributed in redemption 
or cancellation of the stock, to the ex- 
tent that it represents a distribution of 
earnings or profits accumulated after 
February 28, 1913, shall be treated as a 





[Continued on Page 7, Column:5.] 





Delaware Tax Lien Law 
“Appropriate Legislation” 


BuREAU or INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME 
Tax Unit. I. T. 2411. 
The Delaware legislature has enacted 
statutes relative to the enforcement of 
tax liens in equity, which the Bureau of 








For | 








Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
| Appeals 


Published May 23, 1928, 





Union Stock Yards Company v,. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Docket 
Nos. 7078 ond 7388.. 

Petitioner’s claim for inclusion 
of book value of fixed assets in the 
computation of its invested capital 
for the taxable years involved dis- 
allowed by reason of lack of proof 
of the actual value of such assets 
when paid in for stock or of the 
cost of such part thereof as may 
have been acquired by expending 
earned surplus therefor. 

Value of a leasehold at March 1, 
1913, determined for depreciation 
purposes, 

M. T. Perkins v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 10320. 

Deductions may not be allowed 
upon an estimate of the amount ex- 
pended, such estimate being based 
upon a computation which does not 
exclude personal expenditures and 
not being substantiated in any sat- 
isfactory manner, 

Abe Herzberg, Jr. v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Respondent. Dockct 
No. 10194. . 

Petitioner’s tax liability was cor- 
rectly determined by the respond- 
end under the provisions of section 
1204 of the Revenue Act of 1917, 
amending section 8(E) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1916. , 

| Stuart A. Russell, Robert H. Russell, 
Henry L. Russell, Newton H. Russell 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket Nos. 11513, 11514, 11515 and 
11516. 

| 1, Held that on the evidence sub- 

' 

' 

| 

| 

| 


mitted the taxable income of a part- 
nership of which the _ petitioners 
were members was_ properly com- 
puted on the accrual basis, 

2. When timely returns were filed 
for the years 1920, 1921 and 1922 
with waivers for the years 1920 and 
1921 filed by certain of the petition- 
ers of March 4, 1926, deficiency let- 
ters having been mailed to the peti- 
tioners hy the Commissioner on De- 
cember 17, 1925, and the appeals 
filed with the Board on February 2, 
1926, held that the Statute of Limi- 
tations was suspended during the 
period in which the appeals were 
pending before the Board and that 
the assessment of additional taxes 
is not barred. 

Edward J. Slater v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 19872. 
Losses resulting from shrinkage 
of value of the corporate stock of a 
corporation which was a going con- 
cern in the taxable years disallowed 
as deductions from taxable income 

for such years. 

Western Exchange Bank v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket Now 
4967. 

Amount of discounts not earned 
or collected by a banking corpora- 
tion at the close of its taxable year 
should not be included in its taxable 
income for such year. Special as- 
sessment denied. 

Appalachian Realty Company v. Com= 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Docket 
No. 9685. ° 

Acquisition cost of certain real 
estate on April 1, 1920, determined. 

H. E. Bullock, et al., v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 13117. (*). 

Fair market value of the assets of 
the corporation determined. 

*With which were consolidated: 
D. 0. Foley, Docket No. 13118; John 
Hayslett, Docket No. 13119, and Miss 
V. B. Renaker, Docket No, 13120. 








Internal Revenue accepts as “appro 
priate legislation” under the Revenue 
Act of 1926. 

Following is the full text of the Bu- 
reau’s announcement: 

The Act of May 4, 1927, enacted by 
the legislature of the State of Delaware, 
effective on June 1, 1927, is accepted by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue as the 
“appropriate legislation” referred to in 
the second proviso of section 3186, Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended by the Act 
of March 4, 1913. (37 Stat., 1016), and 
the Act of February 26, 1925 (43 Stat., 
994), authorizing the filing of notices of 
Federal tax liens with certain designated 
county or other officers. 

















RADIOGRAMS 


mean accuracy, directness—and MORE 


Speed! Fast communication direct from the United States to any of 
twenty-three foreign countries and to ships at sea. That is the service 


that Radiograms are performing 
and importers. 


daily for leading banks, exporters 


Radiograms offer the most direct means of communi- 


cation to practically every point on the surface of the globe. Yet this 
swift message service costs no more than other means of fast com- 


munication. 


Be sure of speed—accuracy—directness, 
Send your messages as Radiograms 





la RCA 


Radiograms ARGENTINA, 
go direct to: BRAZIL, 
BELGIUM, « File Radiograms to Europe, COLOMBIA, | 
"RANCE, A * Africa and DUTCH GUIANA, 
MANY, South merica, PORTO RICO, 
BRITAIN, The Near East at any ST. MARTIN, 
sAND, RCA or Postal Telegraph v pp S riggs 
rs office; to Hawaii and The TAPAN 
POLAND, Orient at any RCA or West- THE PHILIPPINES, 
PORTUGAL, ern Union, office; or phone for one poked 
SWEDEN, s 2 ; 
TURKEY, an RCA messenger. FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


LIBERIA, 


AND TO SHIPS AT SEA 


Radio Corporation of America 
RCA RADIO OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


NEW YORK CITY: 


64 Broad Street.....Hanover 1811 
126 Franklin Street..Wdlker 4891 
3 East lith St...Algonquin 7050 


264 Fifth Ave 
CHICAGO, 
ROSTON, 199 Congress S 


WASHINGTON, 1112 


Madison Sq. 6789 





100 West Monroe Street 


Connecticut 


19 Spruce Street...Beekman 8220 


120 Cedar Street....Rector 0404 
19 W. 44th St..Murray Hill 4996 
1824 Broadway....Columbus 4311 
Caweeenaens Dearborn 1921 
jenebta GRRE Liberty 8864 


AVE. cevcccseseveces Main 7400 
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Texas and Pacific 
Railroad Gets Right 


To Issue Certificates 


Proceeds of Sale to Be Used 
Toward Purchase of 20 
Locomotives, [, C. C. 
Notes im Ruling. 





The Texas & Pacific Railway has been 
granted authority by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the issue of $1,- 
515.000 of 4 per cent equipment trust 
certificates to be sold at not less than 
97.7617 per cent of par to the Bankers 
Trust Company and Evans, Stillman & 
Company, both of New York, the highest 
bidders, and the proceeds applied to the 

urchase of 20 locomotives costing $2,- 

29,175, The text of the report of Divi- 
sion 4 of the Commission in Finance 
Docket No. 6867, dated May 15 and made 
public May 22, follows: 

The Texas & Pacific Railway Company, 
a@ common carrier by railroad engaged in 
interstate commerce, has duly applied 
for authority under section 20a of the 
interstate commerce act to assume obli- 
gation and liability .in respect of $1,- 
515,000 of Texas & Pacific Railway 
equipment-trust certificates, series B, by 
entering into an equipment-trust agree- 
ment under which the certificates will be 
issued and into a lease of certain equip- 
ment to be purchased. No objection to 
the granting of the application has been 
presented to us. 

Need Locomotives for Servige. 


The applicant represents that to ren- 
der efficient service to the public it meeds 
additional locomotives, and it"has ar- 
ranged to procure 15 Texas-type freight 


locomotives at a unit cost of $102,667, | 


and 5 mountain-type passenger loco- 
motives ata unit cost of $97,834, a total 
cost of $2,029,175. 

Andrew 8. Hannum and Harry Wells, 
as vendors, will procure the locomotives 
from the builders, amd will enter into an 
agreement with the Bank of North 
America & Trust Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa, as trustee, and the applicant, 
creating the Texas & Pacific Railway 
equipment trust, series B, and will sell 
the trust equipment to the trustee. 


Upon delivery of any of the loco- 


motives to the trustee, it will issue to} 


the vendors, or upon their order, for 
distribution to the subscribers to the 
equipment trust, Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way equipment-trust certificates, series 
B, to a principal amount equal to 
proximately 75 per cent of the cost of 
the equipment, but 


| 
| 
{ 


| 


| 


| 


| 





ap- | 


not exceeding $1,- | 


515,000 in the aggregate; or the trustee | 


may, at the request of the vendors, de- | 


liver the certificates to them, or upon 


their order, upon deposit with it or to| 


its credit in certaim designated deposi 
taries of a sum in cash equal to the 
principal amount of the certificates so 
requested to be delivered. The remainder 
of the purchase price not provided for 
by the issue of certificates will be paid 
from the advance rental payable under 
the terms of the lease 

The equipment-tru 
be dated May 1, 1928, and will provide 
for the issue by the Bank of North 
America & Trust Company, as trustees, 
of certificates evidenci: ares in the 
equipment trust. The p 
dated May 1, 1928, 
nomnination of $1,000, p 
or registrable as to 
dividend warrants 
holders to dividends at the rate of 4 
per cent per annum, payable semi-an- 
nually on May 1 and November 1, and 
will mature in installments of $101.000 
on Maylineach of the years 1929 to 
1948, inclusive. The applicant will in- 
dorse upon each of the certificates sub- 
stantially in the form given in the 
agreement its unconditional guaranty of 
the payment of the principal thereof, 
and of the dividends thereon when the 
same become payable. 

The lease of the locomotives between 
the trustee and the applicant will be 
dated May 1, 1928, and will provide 
that the lessee shall pay to the lessor 
(a) amounts in cash equal to the differ- 
ence between the cost of the trust equip- 
ment and the principal amount of cer- 
tificates issuable im respect thereof, but 
not less than 25 per cent of such cost; 
(b) necessary and reasonable expens 





t agreement will 













be in the de- 
able to bearer 
principal, will have 
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$s will be | 


attached entitling the | 


| May 15, 


| property the full 


| ilar situation 


Opposition to Government M aking 


Fertilizer Delays Muscle Shoals Measure 


Measure as Revised in Confe 
Session 0 


Discussion of the conference report 


| on the Muscle Shoals measure (S. J. Res. 


46) resulted in no action in the Sen- 
ate during the night session of May 
22, Opposition to the measure devel- 


oped into disapproval of Government 
manufacture of fertilizer, and was pre- 
sented principally by Senators Tydings 
(Dem.), and Bruce (Dem.), of Mary- 
land} Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, and 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York. 
Debate on the was 


measure opened 


by its author, Senator Norris (Rep.), of | 


Nebraska, who explained the changes in 


the resolution submitted in the confer- 


| ence report. 


conferees had 
Senator Norris declared, to the 
amendment lodging operation 
Muscle Shoals property in a Govern- 
ment corporation, rather than in the 
Secretaries of War and Agricuiture as 
provided in the Senate bill. 

In the second place, the Senator stated, 
the measure as reported from the con- 
ference authorizes construction of a 
Cove Creek Dam across the Clinch River 
in Tennessee. This dam, he said, would 


The Senate 
House 
of the 


be 225 feet high forming a lake 85 square 
miles ih area and 225 feet deep at one 


end. From machinery constructed 
Dam, the Senator asserted that 
horse power would be developed. 


200,000 


Declares Project 
Would Aid Navigation 


Development of the Muscle Shoals proj- 
ect would make the Tennessee _ River 
navigable for 400 to 500 miles. a purely 
governmental function, and hold back the 
flood waters of the Mississippi River, he 
continued. 

Senator Tydings asked if Senator Nor- 
ris favored extending the policy of the 
Muscle Shoals bill to all other rivers 
situated similar?y to the Tennessee River. 

Senator Norris said there was 1- 
in the country but such 
a situation did exist, he w 1 favor the 
same action by the Gover 

‘IT would not have favo 
Muscle Skoals myself if it 


as a war measure,” declared the 
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Committee Approves 


Bill to Protect Falls 


Cramton Measure to’ Pro- 
hibit Power Development 
‘ On Potomac Reported. 





District 
report 


The House Committee on the 
} 


of Colum 
favorab 


bia, May 23, voted to 









sentative Cramton (Rep.), of Lapeer, 
Mich, to prohibit the issuance of any 
permit to private interests for the de- 


velopment of water power in the Poto- 
mac River between the mouth of Rock 
Creek and a point four miles upstream 








from the present intake for the Wash- 
ington Water Supply. 

The Committee also adopted two 
amendments to (H. R. 134( Repre- 





sentative Gibson (Re 
Vt., to provide for the ac 
in the District of Columbia for 
the United States, reported to the House 
and which will be brought up 
under suspension of rules). The amend- 
ments were insisted upon by Representa- 















tive Gilbert (Dem.), Shelby i Sa 
They provide that when a Government 
agency takes over a piece of private 


assured 


and 


unt of the 
valuation shall be paid iino the court 
that if the property owner wants hi 
damages he may seek such through court 
appeal; that Section 8 be amended by 
striking out the last three lines after the 
word “direct,’” so as to insure that partie 
to a condemnation suit ente 
late stage of the proceedings 





















ing 


shall ac- 














cept the determinations that have pre- 
| ceded, 

The full text of the Cramton resolu- 
tion on water power development fol- 
lows: 

Joint resolution to preserve for de- 


of the trust and lease; (c) all taxes 
upon the income or property of the} 
trust; (d) the dividend warrants when 





they become payable; and (e) $101.000 
on Maylineach of the years 1929 to 
1948, inclusi The lease will further 
provide that should the cost of the loco- 
motives be less than $2,025,000, } 
mew equipment, approved as to 

acter by the trustee, of such cost 
the aggregate cost 















that 
of all the equipment 
will be at least $2,025.000, may be ac- 


ted it 
ill 





quired and subje: 
to the equipment wi the 
@rustee until all ob! the 
Seese have heen fully performed, where- 
@pon it will be transferred to the 
plicant, 


o the trust. 
remain in 


igatioss under 


Title 














Bids Were 
Bids for the 
were solicited by t} 
bond houses, and 
7 bidders, were 
bid received, 
and accrued d 
by in 
Evans, St 4 
New York, and subject 
arrangements been 
sale of the cer 
panies. On such 
nual cost of the 
proximately 4.849 y 


Solicited. 


Prot 
pre 
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We find that the proposed assumption 
of obligation and bility by the appli 
cant as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful 
object within its corporate purpose 


and compatible with the public inter- 


est, which is necessary and appropriate 


for and consistent w 





1 the proper per- 
formance by it of service to the public 
as a common carrier, and (b) is rea- 
sonably necessary and appropriate for 
such purposes. 

An appropriate order will be en- 


tered. 


W aco Road Is Made Party 


To Merger Proceedings 


The Interstate Commerce 


Commniis- 














sion on May 23 made public an order 
im Finance Docket No. 6817, authoriz- 
ing the Waco, Besar Triniy & 
Sabine Railway to ? and be 
treated asa party to the proceeding 
on the application of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas Railroad for authority to acquire 
control of the St. Louis Southwe ‘tern 


Railway and the Kansas City Southern 


Railway, or either of them 


ap- | 


‘Canada Rep 
In Output of Minerals ; 





velopment the potential water power and 






cilities of the gorge and Great 
+ the Potomac River. 
Resolved by the Senate and Hoi 








of Representatives of the United States 
of America in C embled, Tha 
in order to pre for development, in 
whatever manner Congress may _ ulti- 
mately find most desirable, the natural 


: in water, potential water power 
and rec onal facilities ai- 
the falls and gorge the 
iver near the National Capi- 
ul Power Commission be 
authorized and directed 
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1ac Ri 
tal, the Feder 
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acceded, | 


at the | 


r. | 


yon (H. J..Res. 307), by_Repre- | 


rence Is Debated at Night 
f Senate. 





| In reply to further questions by Sen- 
| ator Tydings as to how private capital 
could maintain business in the face of 
| Government competition, Senator Norris 
| asserted that the “power trusts” could 
continue to make money if they stopped 
| spending money on propaganda, on sen- 
| atorial elections and on the public school 
| books. 

| The Muscle Shoals project was de- 
| scribed by Senator Norris as the one 
| means by making cheaper fertilizer, Be- 
of rapidly advancing scientific 
| methods of fixing nitrogen, Senator Nor- 
ris said the conference report author- 
| izes the construction of experimental 
| plants at Muscle Shoals which shall con- 
duct experiments in the production and 
use of nitrogenous products. 


; Cause 


Senator Glass Suggests 


| Industry Might Be Injured 
| The possibility that the plan con- 
tained im the conference report would 


be to the disadvantage of those interests 
honestly engaged in the fertilizer busi- 
ness, Was suggested by Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia. 

Senator Norris said he did not think 
the purpose of the bill was to manufac- 
jture fertilizer alone, though that con- 
| struction might technically be put on the 


report if all the other provisions were 
| left out. All the energies of the project 
were not to be devoted solely toward 


producing fertilizer, he said. 

_ The bill as brought back in the con- 
| ference report was entirely different 
from that originally passing the Senate, 
; declared Senator Copeland (Dem.), of 
|New York. Not only does the measure 
come back with a direct provision for 
manufacturing fertilizer, he said, but the 
development of power is increased. 

Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Caro- 





lina, one of the Senate conferees, told 
the Senate that there was “nothing in 


this bill that could jeopardize any exist- 
ing fertilizer plant.” The bill had been 
made “‘broad and liberal”? looking toward 
the solution of the problem confronting 
every farmer, he stated. 

Senator Glass asked why the experi- 
mental provisions kad not been res 
stricted to the production of nitrogen. 
ag re. interchangeable use of the terms 
fertilizer” and “fixed nitrogen” had 
clouded the bill, Senator Smith stated. 
| declaring his willingness to insert “fixed 
| nitrogen”? wherever fertilizer occurred. 


| Railway Expense Cut 
By Auxiliary Engines 





” 








Use of Spare Steam Found 
, To Be Economical on Read 





I “aie 
n China. 
Tests with an American 
gine booster have been found sa 


| tory by the Chinese Eastern Railway; 
according: to information from the Amer- 
ican Consulate at Harbin, made public 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
“booster’’ is a supplementary steam en- 
the statement said. geared to the 
er axle through an idler gear whicn 
to work the trailing wheels an< 
idle weight and spare steam. It 
operated automatically from the cab. 
| The full text of the Department’: 
statement follows: 

The American booster was submit 
2m consecutive trials under the 
on of engineers of the trac 
| service, and in all ca gave se 
tory results. In one of the mo: 
experiments time saved totaled 25 per 
The weig of the train, which 
proceeded from Harbin to Pogranichnaia 

(Suifenho), was 1,644 metric tons, or 
per cent above normal winter weight. 
It consisted of American four-a 
' coal, box and s pe Cars equipped with 
automatic brakes. The running time was 
; 19 minutes compared with a 
normal time of 34 hours 13 minutes. 
|, In a distance 546 kilometers the 
wooster Ww used 29 times, for an aggre- 
gale distance of 57 kilometers, operatine 
a totai of 4 hours 35 minutes. The aver_ 
age speed of the train with the booster 
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In operation was 21.6 kilometers per 
hour, compared with an average of 
16 kilometers without the boos 

From the test on its decaped loco- 
motive the Chinese Eastern Railway ex- 
pects booster inst ion to increase 30 
| per cent the carrying capacity of the 
| road, without additional track construec- 

n; (2) incre 30 per cent the effi- 
clency of its draw bar pull; (3) lowe: 
| fuel consumption per ton-kilometer of 
if ht carried; (4) diminish cost of 


maintaining locomotive staffs, inasmuch 
the mumber of trains required for 
any one quantity of freight is lowered 


as 





to refuse to issue any permit, prelim-| py 39 per cent; (5) reduce the ¢ of 
inary P nal, any private interest | poannire ay 8 me 
naty or fin 1 $0: any Bevan ver). | repairs, and maintenance, as a result of 
or the development of water power In| the 30 per cent less 


the mouth 





the Potomac between 


of Rock Cc and 


















upstream the present intake for 
the wa y of Washington, until 
further f ss after con- 













ort or 
by the N 
ring Com 
xy Commis 
ion of the said area 
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Returns ceived by the Ontario De 
part i for the first quart 
of 9 etal proc 
Ve 90 or an increase of 
ol ver the corresponding period 
of 1927, the Trade Commissioner at To- 
ronto, J. Bartlett Richards, has reported 

| to the Department of Commerce. Fol- 
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A 


resolution authorizing the President 
to call an international conference on 
civil aeronautics to be held in Wash- 


ington in December, 1928, was ordered 
| favorably reported to the Senate from 
: the Committee on Foreign Relations on 
| May 23. 
This < 


310n 


action taken during an executive 
of the Committee was announced 
i iator Borah (Rep.), Idaho, the 
Committee Chairman. The resolution 
| (S. Res. 161) was introduced by Sen- 

»ses (Rep.), New Hampshire. It 
| autho ZeS an appropriation of $24,700 
for the expenses incident to the confer- 
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by Ss 















Senate Committee Reports 
| Bill to Aid Barge Lines 


: See ee 
[Continued from Page 1.) 
water route from Boston, Mass. 
| to Beaufort, N. C., with a view to deter- 
| mining the amount of actual or potential 
| ec mmerce thereon and the feasibility and 
advisability of extending the service cf 
the Inland Waterways Corporation to the 
waterways included in such route, or any 
ection thereof, and to report thereon to 
the Congress as soon as possible. He is 
authorized to pay the expenses of such 
urvey from the funds which may here- 
er be appropriated for the-purchase 
of stock in the Inland Waterways Cor- 


porati« 











il. 


Railroads Concerned 
Not to Be Foreed to 
Build Union Station 


I. C. C. Vested With No Au- 
thority to Compel Con- 
struction at Los Angeles, 

Is Decision. 





Inthe issue of May 22 was btgun 
and in the issue of May 23 was con- 
tinued publication of the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
issuing a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to authorize 
construction of a union passenger 
station at Los Angeles. Declaring it 
has power to compel the con- 
struction of the station, as required 
by the community, and abandon- 
ment of trackage in accord with the 
municipal plan, the Interstate Com- 


no 


merce Commission points out that 
its order is in the form of an 
enabling authorization but is not 
mandatory. 


However, since our previous de 
in this case, we have ourselves de 
in Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. 
v. Lb. A. & W. R. R, 81 I. C. C 
and in Chamber of Commerce, 
enridge, Tex. v. W. F., R. & W. 
Co., 109 I. C. C. 81, that we have the 
power to enforce by affirmative order 
the provisions of paragraph (3) of sec- 
tion 3, and the Supreme Court has re- 
ferred with approval to these cases i 
Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. v. 
son & Eastern Ry. Co., 271 U 
They related to the establishment 
Switch connections, and the 
here distinguish them by 
the “distinction between a si 






ision 











F. 


R. 












of 
majority | 
saying that 





ple switch 


connection such as was contemplated by | 
the cases previously referred to, and the | 
elaborate facilities sought to be required | 


by us in the present case is obvious.” 

The logic of this is not clear. In our 
previous decision we held, upon author- 
ity of the Supreme Court decision in the 
tankcar case, that power to enforce para- 
graph (3) of section 3 is in t courts 
rather than in us. It now avpears that 
so far, at t, as that paragraph 











least, re- 
quires switch connections, we can enforce 
it. But if we can enforce it in one of its 
aspects why not in all? Ther is noth- 
ing in the paragraph which distinguishes 
between little duties and big duties, or 
gives us power to enforce the one and 
not the other. Inasmuch as the Supreme 
Court has intimated that we can enforce 
paragraph (3) in one respect it follows 
necessarily, it seems to me, that we can 
enforce it in all respects. 








Authority to Centralize. 
Paragraph (4) of section 
us, if we find it to be pract 
in the public interest, to requir 
of the terminal facilities of one 
by another. Of this paragraph the Su- 
preme Court said in R. R. Comm. v. 
Southern Pac. Co., supra, 


mpowers 
sable and 












“It gives to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the power and duty, where 
the public interest requires, to make 






senger and freight 
te carrier, a union 


out of what is the 
station of one interst¢ 
station or depot.” 

As I see it, 
respect to this 
Whether 
when no cz s seeking such ex 
i. ec. whether we require a car 
against its will to condemn a part of the 
of another; and (2) whether the 
an be exercised to compel the use 


of property not in any carrier’s posses- 
ee 
sion: 


the questions here with 
are: (1) 








paragrapn 


rity can be ex 
1 









ei 
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As for the first question, there is noth- 
ing in the language of the paragraph, or 
of the Supreme 
indicate that the authority of this pave- 
graph can be invoked only upon petition 
of 
least one willing carrier. 
ond question, 
Supreme Court 
The court rema 
that “the superv 














As for the sec- 





in the above-cited case 
od that it was 
sory power 


urged 
thus con- 
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Processes to Obtain 


And Refund Securities Before Maturity Oil From Coal Atiraet 


I. C. C. Grants Authority to Issue $3,951,000 in First | 
Mortgage Gold Bonds at 5 Per Cent. 


The Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Rail- 
way has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue $3,- 
951,000 of first-mortgage gold bonds at 
5 per cent, to be sold at not less than 
94 and accrued interest, the proceeds to 
be used to retire and redeem outstand- 
ing securities and to reimburse the treas- 
ury for capital expenditures. 

The Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Rail- 
way of Texas has also been authorized to 
issue $67,800 of first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds. The text of the report of Divi- 
sion 4 in Finance Docket Nos. 6861 and 
6862, dated May 17, follows: 

By Division 4, Commissioners Meyer, 
Eastman, and Woodlock: 

The Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Rail- 
way Company, hereinafter referred to 
as the k., O. & G., a common carrier 
by railroad engaged in interstate com- 
merce, has duly applied for authority 
under section 20a of the interstate com- 
merece act to issue $3,951,000 of 
mortgage gold bonds, 5 per cent series 
1978. 














By a separate application under Fi- | 


nance Docket No. 6862, the Kansas, Okla- 
homa & Gulf Railway Company of Texas, 
hereinafter called the K., O. & GQ. 
Texas, a subsidiary company of the K., 
O. & G., and a common carrier by rail- 





. . | 
road subject to the interstate commerce 


act, has duly applied for authority under 
section 20a of that act to issue $67,800 
of first-morigage 5 per cent gold bonds. 


Railroad Tariffs 


To Be Investigated 
I. C. C. to Determine Reason- 
ableness of Rates on Per- 
ishable Freight. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
docket No. 17936, and into and concern- 





ing the character, extent and cost of 
such protective service with a view to 
; prescribing such just and reasonable 
charges therefor as may appear to be 





warranted. 

It is further ordered that all common 
carriers by realroad subject to the in- 
terstate commerce act, and the Pacific 
Fruit Express Company, the American 
Refrigerator Transit Company, Burling- 
ton Refrigerator Express Company, Mer- 
chants Despatch Incorporated, Union Re- 
frigerator Tr it Company, Western 
Fruit E.:press Company and Fruit Grow- 
ers Express Company be, and they are 
hereby, made respondent: 
ceeding; that this order be served upon 
each respondent; and all States in the 
United States be notified of this pro- 
ceeding by sending copies of this 
by registered mail to the governor 
each such State, as well as to the 
tribunal thereof, if any, having regula- 
tory powers over common carriers by 
railroad; and that notice of this pro- 
ceeding be given to the general public 
by depositing a copy of this order in 
the oftice of the secretary of the com- 
mission at Washington, D. C. 

It is further ordered that this order 
shall supersede the order entered in this 
proceeding on March 12, 1928, which is 
hereby vacated and set aside. 






































| fron and Steel Exporis 


Court above quoted, to | 


some carrier, or that there must be at | 


it was mentioned by the 


ferred does not include the installation of | 


where its 


are 


carriers 
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tyaples 
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unior 
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inal property of inters 
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Federal and State Orders Justified. 








This comment, is s to me, cer- 
tainly does not sug that we have 
no power over the “larger and more 





important union stations.” Moreover, 
complainants now point out that it has 
developed in the meantime that at least 
two-thirds of the property needed for 
the new station is already in the posses- 
sion of the carriers, and that the ec: 
propriation of only a limited amount of 
private property I! be neces 
round out the situation. 

My conclusion is tnat, considering the 
various statutory provisions together, 
we probably have power to enter 
desired order. 



















not the term- | 


the , 
But this is not the only | 


reason for such action. Certainly a con- | 


clusion that we have no power to en- 
ter an order is at least subject to much 
doubt. Certainly, also, the carriers pro- 
poses to litigate this case 
vigorousiy as they can. The least possi- 
ble delay in determining legal questions 
and arriving at an end of litigation will 


as 





result, I believe, if we, as well as the ! 





State commssion, enter an order. This 
aspect of the matter was strongly and 
persuasively presented by complainants. 
In view of the manifest uncertainty as 
to what the law is. it is a course which 
we are quite justified in following and 
the one which is most likely to resul 
in a needed clarification of the law. 
I am authorized to state 
missioners Lewis and } 
in this expression. 
Brainerd, Commissioner, 










that Com- 
cManamy join 


long as | 


‘ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


dissenting: 


In this case certificates of public nec- | 


essity and convenience are proposed to | 


be issued upon the application of any 
carrier, and in fact over the objection 
and protest of all the defendant car- 
riers. Paragraph (18) to 
tion 1, it seems to me, relates to rights 
sought to be exercised by the carriers. 
That they deal primarily with such 


rights is certain. C.C. & St. L. v. U. S., | 


72 L. Ed., 166, 168, 
For this reason, and for the further 
reason that our action fails, it seems 


(21) of sec- | 


| 


| 
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Decreased During April 
Preliminary figures covering the for- 
cign trade of the United States in 
rd stecl products z April show 
yorts totaling 2 ss tons, 6,- 
750 tons less than 1, and im- 
ports amounting to 
799 tons less than 














in 


72,329 


tons, or l,- 
the 


preceding 
ient by the 
Tron and Steel Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. An abstract of the 


follows: 


in 





| month, according to a st 




















it of March (7,- 
r, as did that for i 

and 2,3$ 

<ported, 
(40,616 tons), 
, tin plates (19,- 
i shapes (15,653 
he month 
tons), 


pipe 





< tons. 
in point of | 





29,545 


iron 





pe (6,211 
AAT . ,. 
Vall on Eurepean 
ry * . . fy . 
To Be Specially Cancelied 





* 

The Post Office Department will 
vise a special canceilation for use 
mail to be transported on a trial 
mail flight from Gibraltar to Genoa to 
Bareeslona, to be undertaken by the 
italian Government, it was stated orally 
May 23 by the Postmaster General, Harry 
S. New. 

The cancellation stamp wiil be cari 
Italian steamship leaving N 
May 26. The mail will be 
up at Gibraltar by the italian flier. The 
arrangement was made as result of co- 
operation of the Post Office Department 
with the Italian Government. 


on 








an 





by Ww 
ut 
ork 











Funds Are Asked for Part 


in Telegraph Conference 








A joint 


A resolution (H. J. Res. 317) 
calling for the appropriation of $19,800 
to pay for the expenditures involved in 
the participation by the United States 
in the International Telegraph Confer- 
ence to be held in Brussels, has just 
been intrcduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Porter (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, 
The resolution was referred to the 





Tariff Inquiry Ordered 
fnvolving Cork Insulation 


The United States iff Commission 
has ordered a cost-of-production investi- 
gation involving cork insulation, the 
Commission announced orally May 23. 
This material is imported principally 
from Spain and Portugal and _ used 
largely'in the manufacture of floor cov- 
erings, it was explained. 





to me, to give due consideration to the 
necessity for the economical manage- 
ment of existing transportation facili- 
ties, I dissent from the report herein. 


first- ; 
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order | 
of | 
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for Avril (7,- | rangements have been made for the sale 


' per cent of par and\aeccrued interest. On 


; mon carriers, and which will not impair 


| from Walcott to Encampment, Wyo- 


No objection to the granting of the ap- | 
plications has been presented to us. 

The K., 0. & G. proposes to issue its 
first-mortgage bonds in the amount 
stated above in respect of (1) expendi- 


tures to be made in retiring and re- 
funding before maturity, January 1, 


1976, $3,409,000 of first-mortgage gold 
bonds, 6 per cent series 1976, which were 
authorized to be issued by our order 
dated May 6, 1926, (2) expenditures’ to | 
be made in acquiring at par the $67,800 
of first-mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds 
which the K., O. & G. of Texas proposes 
to issue, and (3) $474,200 of expendi- 
tures for additions and betterments not ; 
heretofore capitalized made to its prop- | 
erty from April 1, 1927, to March 31, 
1928. 


Bonds to Be Retired 
Before Maturity 

Of the 6 per cent series 1976 bonds 
to be refunded, $1,999,000 are outstand- 
ing and will be called for redemption at | 
102 per cent and accrued interest, and 
$1,410,000 are held by the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, together with $591,- , 


} 
i 
| 
| 
j 


000 of additional bonds of the same 
series, as collateral security for a 6 | 
per cent note in the face amount of 


$1,410,000 which matures April 1, 1932. | 
The note will be retired with proceeds | 
from the sale of the proposed bonds, the ! 
collateral released, and the entire amount 
thereof canceled. 

The $67,800 of bonds to be acquired 
from the K., O. & G. of Texas are to be 
issued by that company in partial reim- 
bursement for $67,806.02 of expenditures | 
for additions and betterments to road 
and general expenditures to and upon j 
its property made from October 1, 1925, ; 
to February 29, 1928. The proceeds from | 
the konds will be used by the K., O. & 
G. of Texas to repay advances made to | 
it in equal amount by the K., 0. & G. 
Upon receipt of the bonds of the K., O. 
& G. they will be pledged under its 
first-mortgage deed of trust. 

The $474,200 of expenditures for ad- | 
ditions and betterments to be capitalized 
in spect of the property of the K., 
O. & G. is approximately 85 per cent 1 
of the total of such expenditures made | 
duri the period embraced, and is the | 
maximum amount that may be capital- | 
ized under the limitations of the deed of | 
trust. Details in respect of expenditures | 
for additions and betterments to the | 
properties of the two carriers are given 
in the respective applications. ' 

The proposed bonds of the K., O. & G. 
are to be issued under and pursuant to a 
1 of trust dated April 1, 192¢, and a 
first supplemental indenture thereto to | 
be dated July 1, 1928, made or to made | 
to the Girard Trust Company of Phila- } 
delphia, trustee. The bonds will be dated | 
July 1, 1928, will be issued as coupon | 
bonds in the demenination of $1,000, ; 
registrable as to principal, will bear in- | 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num, payable semiannually on January 
1 and July 1 in each year, and will ma: | 
ture July 1, 1978. i 

The series will be redeemable in whole | 
or in part on any interest date upon pay- | 
ment of the principal thereof and ac- | 
crued interest to the date of redemption | 
plus a premium decreasing in amount of 
1 per cent for each 10-year period from 5 | 
per cent if redeemed on or before July i, | 

| 






























1938, to 1 per cent if redeemed subse- 
quent to July 1, 1926, and on or before 
January 1, 1978, upon not less than 30 
days’ previous notice. : 


Issue Pursuant 
To Deed of Trust | 
| 


The proposed bonds cf the K., 0. & G. 
of Texas are to be issued under and pur- 
suant te a deed of trust dated January 3, | 
1911, made by it to the St. Louis Union } 
Trust Companiy, as trustce. The pro- | 
visions of the deed of trust, together with | 
a description of the bonds, are set forth | 
in our report dated May 6, 1923, and in 
cur order herein. 

The K., 0. & G. represents that no ar- 


ef the proposed $3.951,000 of bonds and 
states that they will be sold at the best 
price obtainable, but at not less than 94 









that basis the average annual cost will | 
be approximately 5.345 per cent. | 

From the proceeds of sale, $3,713,949, | 
i? the bonds are sold on the basis pro- | 
posed, $3,409,000 will be required for the | 


os! 




















payment of a like aggregate principal | 
amount of securities to be retired and ' 


$39.980 to pav the premium on the ont- 
tanding bonds to be called for redemp- } 
tion. : 

The remainder, $264,960, will be used | 
to reimburse the treasury of the K., O. | 
& G. in cash to that extent for past capi- | 
tal expenditures. It is estimated that the | 
K., O. & G. by refunding its outstanding | 
securities as proposed with bonds bear- 
ing a lower rate of interest, will effect | 
a net annual saving of approximately 
$2¢,000 to the date of maturity of the 
bonds. 

We find that the proposed issue of | 
bonds by the applicants as aforesaid (a) | 
is for lawful cbjects within their re- | 
spective corporate purposes, and com- 
patible with the public interest, which | 
ere necessary and appropriate for and 


















by them of service to the public as com- 


their ablity to perform that service, and 
(b) is reasonably necessary and appropri- 
ate for such purpose. | 





An avpropriate order will be entered. 








Union Pacifie Road Asks 
To Acquire Wyoming Line | 
——_—__—_— 

Acquisition and operation of the Sara- 
toga & Encamoment Railroad as a part | 
of the Union Pacific system is proposed 
in applications to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission filed by the Union ; 
Pacific Railroad at the Saratoga & En- | 
campment Valley Railroad, a corpora- 
tion organized for the purpose of ac- ! 
quiring the 44-mile line, which extends | 


ming. 

The applications made public May 23 
by the Commission in Finance Docket 
Nos. 6616 and 6917, state that no fi- , 
nance will be required in connection 
with acquisition of the road, now in re- 
ceivership, as a committee of citizens 
of Carbon County, Wyoming, has pro- 
posed to acquire title and to transfer 
the same free of encumbrances and 
without cost either to the Union Pacific 
Railroad or to the new corporation if 
the Union Pacific will agree to operate ,; 
the line either itself or through a sub- | 
sidiary corporation. 





Attention in England 





British Producers Reported 
To Be Hopeful of Regain- 
ing Former Hold or 
Bunker Trade. 


While holding no promise of immeai- 
ate help to the British coal industry, 
British traders are reported optimistic 
regarding the ultimate results of oil- 
from-coal (low temperature and Bergius) 
processes and the recapture of some of 
the bunker trade now held by oil fuel. 

A recent report from the Department 
of Commerce’s London office announced 
the formation of a new corporation with 
a nominal capital of $10,000,000 to in- 
terest itself, among other things, in the 
coal trade and chemicals in relation to 
coal and oil. Following is the full text 
of the report as announced May 22. 

Low temperature carbonization is re- 
ported on a small but commercial basis 
in Great Britain. The action of the 
British Government in its budget plav.s 
effective in 1929, in reducing local taxes 
on productive industries 75 per cent and 
more particularly the placing of a tax on 
imported oil, is expected to do much to 
assist and to hasten the perfection of 
oil-from-coal processes. 

In Germany, too, the acquisitiqg yr 
lignite and coal reserves by Geran 
chemical concerns has been going on for 
some time, indicating that oil-from-coal 
and the long distance transmission of 
gas are looked to as the most hopeful 
methods of aiding the coal trade. Senti- 
ment seems to be growing that coal 
should be exported in the form of finished 
products rather than in its original form. 

Research and experiment have encour- 
aged the British to believe that coal used 
with modern water tube boilers and the 
latest form of steam engines may be used 
to a greater extent for ships bunkers. 
The use of powdered fuel for such pur- 
poses fs considered somewhat less hope- 
fully. 








Traction Company Asks 
Leave to Abandon Line 


Abandonment by Illinois Traction, Inc., 
of 2.7 miles of line in Champaign county, 
Illinois, is proposed in an application 
made public May 23 by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Finance 
Docket No.,6904. The line extends from 





‘a point known as State Road Elevator, 


on the Ogden-Homer branch of the main 
iine, to Homer, III. . & 

The applicant states that it is now 
operating the line at a loss and that the 
Illinois State Highway Department de- 
sires to use the roadbed for construction 
of a highway between State Road Ele- 
vator and Hemer. 











“To a number 


of my clients” ¥ 


On the 5th of last 
month Mr. W. N. L. 
West, attorney, of 
Philadelphia, gra- 
ciously told The 
United States Daily 
of his efforts in its 


behalf. 


“T have no hestita- 
tion in saying that I 
find The Daily of 
very great service in 
keeping in touc h 
with tax cases and 
decisions of Federal 
Courts, and have 
recommended ity 
very strongly to a 
number of my 
clients.” 


We are taking the 
liberty to assume 
that he did not do it 
particularly for us, 
but because he felt 
that his recommen- 
dation would be in 
the best interests of 
his clients. 


When you are talk- 
ing with some one 
who would benefit 
by The United States 
Daily, may we sug- 
gest that you tell him 
of it? 
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Public Utilities 


| Trade Commission Inquires Into Extent 
Of Utilities’ Publicity in Connecticut 


Reported by Banks | 


Of Danzig for 1927 | Secretory 


Financial Gains Are Said to 
Reflect Improvement in 
General Conditions in 
Free City. 


The Bank of Danzig which reported | 


a net profit of 1,385,066 gulden for 
1927 compared with 1,318,078 gulden 
for 1926 and repeated its 7 per cent 
dividend, is considered a reflection of 


improving conditions, according to a re- 


port from the American Consul Edwir. ! 


C. Kemp, Free City of Danzig, made 
public by the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 


The note circulation 
tuated between a low 
gulden on February 22 and a high of 
38,335,745 gulden on September 2 
while the year-end figure was 36,007,- 
515. The Bank of Danzig has the ex- 
clusive right of note issue. 


Agricultural Credits. 


On Nevember 17 the Danzig Senate 
increased the tax-free limit of the note 


in 1927 flue- 
of 30,526,525 


limi is legally fixed at 100 gulden per 
capit2 and the recent increase is justi- 
fied by the increase in population since 
the census of 1924 on which the orig- 
inal figure was based. The average legal 


Iie Tes of 38,100,000 gulden. The 


well above the required minimum of 
33 1-3 per cent. 

The Danzig Mortgage Bank was or- 
ganized by the Bank of Danzig 
to provide agricultural credits and 
appears to be mecting real need. 
It reports an increase of business 
in 1927, continuing the _ satisfac- 
tory development for the two 


a 


dividend for the year. It is stated that 
more than half of the 4,500,000 gulden 
bonds sold during the year were taken 


up by domestic capital, whereas in pre- ; 


vious years the greater part was 
placed through foreign interests. The 
paid-up capital of the bank was 
creased to 1,500,000 guiden on May 2, 
1927. 


Increases in Savings. 


8he Savings Banks in Danzig, op- 


erating under special laws as semi-pub- | 


lic institutions, reported an increase in 
1927 of more than 65 per cent over the 
1926 figures for savings deposits. 

By far the largest of the banks in 


the Savings Bank of the City of Dan- | 


zig, Which reported deposits in 1927 
amounting to 23,587,000 gulden, nearly 
double the 1926 figure of 12,678,000. 
Profits for 1927 
more than twice the 
307,740 gulden. 

The reports of the commercial banks 
of 1927 reflect improvement in the gen- 
eral stiuation. They comment on the 
unevenness of business conditions in 
Danzig during the year, but confirm 
»the generally profitable results for the 
community as a whole. The Danzig 
Privat Action Bank declared a 4 per 
cent dividend with a 
dividend of 3.5 per cent, and the Dan- 
ziger Bank for Handel und Gewerbe 
declared a dividend of 10 per cent. 


1926 profits of 


Publicity Is Opposed 


On Financial Policies | 


Clauses of Bill to Stabilize Gold 
Standard Criticized 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


conceive of many situations wherei ¢ i E 
any situations wherein the | he had been in the employment of the 


Board would be required to make a 


statement, when it would be compelled | 


to discuss not only present conditions 
but conditions of the past and of the 
future. He suggested that it might not 
be difficult to analyze the facis of the 
past or the present, but any discussion 
of the future would amount to specula- 
tion. 


““And when any discussion as to the 


future is attempted,” he continued, “it : 


is likely to result in speculative action 
by others.” 

The action of the Board in establish- 
ing a rediscount rate for the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago was discussed 
by Mr. Hamlin briefiy. 


{ 
| 
| 
! 


| writing. 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of George F. 
Oxley, assistant director of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, 
upon his recall to the stand, April 
27, by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in its investigation of public 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
May 22 and resumed May 23. Here- 
with concludes excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of Mr. Oxley, to- 
gether with excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on May 2: 

Q. What led up to your going there; 


| what led up to this? 
The thing that led up to this was | 


A. 
my talking with Mr. Greenwood one day. 
He told me the kind of, books he was 
I told him I would like to go 


down to Hartford Press with him and 


| find out if I could make arrangements 
2, | 


; to. purchase the book in quantities, on | 
orders from a company, at a power price, | 


provided the book was the kind of 


book that we wanted to put out. 


a 


| Purchased 5,000 


| Copies of Book 
issue to 40,000,00 gulden from the pre- | 


Q. 
Committee right then, wasn’t he? 

A. So I am infcrmed here, but I 
know nothing of that, I knew he had 


| been employed, as I said before. 
Did you buy some copies of the | 


Q. 


| book? 
cover for the year was 44,77 per cent, | 


A. I think 
wards of 5,000. 

Q. Where have they been distributed? 

A. Through member companies, 
they have ordered them. 

Q. Did you learn that they have gone 


we have purchased up- 


| into the schools? 


pre- | 
vious years, and declared an 8 per cent | 


A. I imagine that a number of them 
have. I asked that they be placed there. 


Q. You have learned from correspond- | 


ence that they have been placed in 
schools throughout the country? 

A. Not throughout the country, just 
in a few places that I learned of. 


Q. But the object of the distribution 


| was to place them in the schools? 


in- | 


were 667,087 gulden, | 


supplementary | 


: They Call It Lynching.” 
| that article to the at 


He pointed to | 


that circumstance a&S one in which the ; 


Board would have been totally unable to 
state all of the reasons which entered 


into its action or the action of the bank ! 


saying that few of the board | 


the same reasons. 


dgreciors, 
ng@& bers or bank directors had acted for ! 


Mr. Hamlin will be heard further at ! 


a later session of the Committee. 


Silver Siocks in Shanghai 
Show Decline for Week 


of the Commission and having been pre- : 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on May 17 | 
totaled 106,989,000 taels, states a radio- | 


gram to the Department of Commerce 
irom its Shanghai Office. 
the full text: 


Following is 


Of this amount 68,947,000 taels were |! 


held in native banks. ‘rhe figures for 
the previous week were 113,100,000 taels 
and 64,400,000 taesl respectively. 

Sycee and bars were valued at 41,050,- 


000 taels, which represents a decrease | 


of 3,150,000 taels since May 12. The 
actual number of dollar coins was yv,- 
700,000. being 5,200,000 less than on 
May 12. 


Venezuela’s Postage Rate 
Delays First Class Mail 
only 


Venezuela is the y country 
the Americas which requires more than 


| other concerns. 


in | 


two cents an ounce or fraction for first ! 


the Assistant Trade 
at Caracas, 
reported, 


s mail, 
missioner 
Grab, has 


Com- 
Frederick 
advising the 


D. : 
De- 


| sir. 


partment of Commerce that frequent | 


delays in delivery of letters from the 
United States are caused by insufficient 
postage. 


| myself. I believed 


Venezuela, the only non-member of | 


Postal 
five cents 


the Pan-American 
America, requires 
ounce or fraction on all first 
mail from the United States. 
mail is said to arrive that 

\ he United States with only a two 


in 


an 


Unien 


lass 
Much 


Cou 


in 


More held up for postage due, 


d 


"oO) 
a stamp to pay charges, and is there- | ; 


{| Indu 


A. I urged every member 
to place them in every school and pub- 
lic library that they could. 

Q. You have learned that 


you would tell me if the material in 
there is all taken from your file? 
Yes, all of it. 

Q. Why did you suggest in your let- 
ter of November 22 to Mr. Teed that 
you wanted the books shipped direct, 
using their own labels? 


A. Because it was so much easier for | 
them to do it than for our office to do it. | 
Q. Why were you particular to specify , 


that 
A. 
If it was, that probably is why. 
Q. I do not understand your answer. 
A. It presume that is because he asked 


they should use their own labels? 


me whether we wanted them to use some ; 


particular label or whether thev could 
use the regular one and I told them they 


| could use their own merely as a matter 


of simplification in shipping. 

Q. Mr. Greenwood is al 
of an article that appears 
form of a pamphlet gotten cut the early 
part of this year. Do you know whether 


the pamphlet appeared in the February ! 
issue the Industrial Digest as stated in ° 


that letter? 

A. The article from which the 
phlet pre-print was made did 
in the Industrial Digest. 

Q. Did you or anybody in the Associ- 
ation have anything to do with the pre- 
paring of that article? 

Jothing at all. 
was prepared by you? 

A. Prepared by me and sold to the 
strial Digest. 

Q. And printed after this time when 


Joint Committee? 


f h, yes, printed early is year— | 1s . . 
\s Oh, yes, printed early this year— | something of that kind. 


February, this ycar. 

Q. In November, 1 
tion to an article of Mr. Greenwood ap- 
pearing in the current issue of the 
“Independence,” entitled “Down 
Did you call 
tention of the com- 
pany executives? 

A, Yes, sir. 


Q. Did yeu or anybody connected with | committee? 
have anything to do with | rmit ? 


your bureau 
the preparation of that article? 
A. Not a thing. 
Q. Or inspire it? 
A. 
Q. Did somebody get 
for you? 
A. I do not think i 
here to see Senator Walsh 
Senator Norris and few others 
wrote it as a result of those interviews. 
Adjourned until Wednesday, May 2 


No, sir. 


him to write it 


hey did. 
and 


Secretary of New Haven 
Committee Testifies 


Clarence T. Willard was thereupon 
called as a witness on May 2 on behalf 


viously sworn, testified. as follows: 

Direct examination by Mr. Healy Q. 
Your home is where? A. New Haven, 
Connecicut. 

Q. You are connected with the New 
Haven Committee on Public Service in. 
formation? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your business with that 
Committee? A. Secretary. 

Q. How long have you been secretary? 

Since April 1, 1924. 

Q. What did you do before that time? 

Publicity. 

Q. For whom? 
Q. Name some of them. 
necticut Company. 

Q. That is conrolled by and is a sub- 
sidiary of the New Haven Railway? 
A. It was at one time. 


A. 


A. 
A. Various 
A. The Con- 


Q. How long have you been 
publicity work prior to going with this 
Committee? A. Since approximately 
1915 or 1916 or thereabouts. 

Q. Have you never been employed 
by a State regulatory body such as the | 
Public Service ,Commission? A. No 


Q. How did it come about that the 
committee was formed? 

A. The idea perhaps originated with 
that some of the} 
utility companies in Connecticut could 
probably got better service by them-,| 

than they would as members of 

{ New England Bureau which was | 
then in existence. 
©, Connecticut had been covered in | 


ha 


| cross, 


He was on the pay roll of the Joint | 


as | 


company | 


they have | 
been successful in some places? A. Yes. | 
Q. Now, this document 1036, I wish } 


A. ! 


Was that to some particular list? | 


» the author ; 
in here in the ! 


pam- } 
appear | 


, 29] J at st ; } 4 
, you called atten | you get out for release in Connecticut? 


| A. Yes, sir. 


Saath | Q. Do you get the same sort of thing | 


He came |} 


and 


ber 
| through the State on the subject? 
clients. 





| quests 
| speeches which have been made, and I 
! was probably six months getting it, at- 
| tempting to find out from two or three 
And various ;} men who were individuals, whether or ' 


doing | 





blicitvy work by the New England Bu- 
u prior to that time? A. Yes, sir. : 
Q. And you made the suggestion that | 


of New Haven Commiitee Is Questioned on 
Distribution of Material to Schools. 


there ought to be a separate commit- 
tee for the State of Connecticut? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. To whom did you make that sug- 
gestion? 

A. Well, approximately half a dozen 
utility men. 

Q. Who were they? 

A. One was Mr. of 


Ferguson the 


| Hartford Electric Light Company, Mr. 
and | 


Nor- | 


Day of the Connecticut Light 
Power Company, Mr. Storrs, Mr. 
who was president of the 
Company, and _ probably couple 


Gas 
a 


, others. 


Q. Have you been familiar with the 
work of the New England Committee 
prior to that time? A. Somewhat. 

Q. How did you get to be familiar 
with it? A. Why, I was on the commit- 


; tee. 


Q. 


with 


Have you had anything else to do 
it? A. No, sir. 


Q. Now then, April 1, 1924, this com- | 
i mittee was formed and it has functioned 
! ever since and is still under way? A. 


Yes, 
Q. What comprises its 
what class of companies? 
A. The electric lizht and power com- 
panies, the street railway 


sir. 


Q. Do you have: a membership which 
is not confined to companies? A. No, 


sir. 


| Questioned on Extent 


Of Cooperation 


Q. The individual executives 
companies are not members of the com- 
panies? 

A. Oh, yes. The committee itself is 
comprised of all the executives of all the 
companies. 

Q. And is document or Exhibit 1042, a 


; list of the membership committee? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, since you have been connected 


N 
with the committee, have you worked in 
cooperation with the N. E. L. A.? 

A. 


their material and using from it any- 


thing that might be applicable in a news | 


way, yes; otherwise, no. 

Q. Do you send them communicatio#fs 
in any way? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On what subject? 

A. Anything that they ask for, any 
information that I might have. 


Q. Do you send them anything with- 
! out their asking for it? | 


A. I can’t recall whether I did or not. 
Q. Have you distributed or helped to 


distribute publicity matter furnished by | 


the N. E. L. A.? 
booklets ? 

Q. Booklets er anything. 
A. I don’t 
that the N. E. 
tributed -in 

one exception, anywhere. 

Q. What was the exception? 

A. That one exception was a booklet 
which they got out concerning the Gov- 
ernment in business, which were distrib- 


A. By that you mean 


L. A. 


uted only to the executives in the com- ! 


mittee itself, no publicity 
that I can remember of a book being dis- 


tributed, and that would be the one mat- | 


ter that I could téstify to. 
_Q. Do you know Mr. Oxley? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And Mr. Clapp? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you confer with: Mr. 


ties of your committee? A. No, sir. 

Q. Has he ever made any suggresti 
about it? A. Yes, once or twice. 

Q. Did he help to organize it? 
No, sir. 

Q. Do you have any contact with the 
secretaries or any of the other officers 
throughout the country? 

A. None, other than the news bulletins, 
or possibly a meeting or a convention, 


Q. You send them the material that 


from them from time to time? 


sir. 


A. Yes, 


Q. Did vou get a telegram from Mr. ,; 


Oxley in January, 1927, relative to the 
Swing-Johnson bill, which was then in 


A. I can’t recall just off-hand. I rather 
imagine I did, some sort of a telegram. 
Q. Well, the evidence shows that the 


telegram was sent out to a great many | 


of the State Committees by Mr. Oxley, 
asking the various committees to engage 
in similar activities in connection with 
that bill. 

A. I remember that, I think I did get it. 


Says Nothing Was Done 


On Boulder Dam Bill 

Q. What did you do as a result of 
that telegram? A. Nothing. 

Q. What have you done about 
Swing-Johnson bill at all? 
all. 

Q. Haven’t you sent out any public- 
ity in connection with it at all? A. I 
can’t remember. 

Q. Or the Boulder Dam? A. I can’t 
remember. \ 

Q. Or the selling of power by 
government at Muscle Shoals? A. 
can’t remember. 

Q. What have you done in Connecti- 
cut about furnishing speakers? 
a thing. 

Q. Don’t you keep track of the num- 
of speeches that are delivered 


the 
Nothing at 


I 


A. No sir, I have had one or two re- 
to try and make the report on 


not they had spoken anywhere or not, 
but I didn’t get a-reply from them. We 
don’t run a speakers’ bureau. 

Q. Who does? 

A. There is none. 

Q. Do you know how 
speaking there has been? 
A. I know there has been very little. 

Q. There have been some instances 
where representativs of utility com- 
panies have spoken to clubs and public 
gatherines at various times on 
questions. Haven’t you seen the speak- 
ers’ handbooks prepared by the N. 
E; &..A.7 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you give that any circulation 
at all? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What have you 
schools in Connecticut ? 

A. We compiled ihe booklet known as 


much 


done about the 


Farm Loans 


| | Foreign Exchange 


New York, May 23.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 
In pursuance of the provision of Section 
| 522 of the Tariff Actof 1 dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merc idise imported into the 
| United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling 





of | 


|G 


membership, | 


companies, | 
| telephone, water, electric railways com- 
, panies. | 


of the! 


So far as attending a convention | 
or possibly a conference and receiving } 


believe that the booklets | 
got out were dis- j 
Connecticut, with possibly ; 


whatscever ! 


Oxley ' 
from time to time concerning the activi- | 


AS 


the 


A. Not | 
' any of them? 


public | 
| to 


Belgium (belga) 
Sulgaria (lev 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound st 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
(reichsm: 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (Guild 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden 


7180 
2.9624 
26.8271 


erling) 488.1803 


ny 
ny 


(krone) 


| Switzerland (franc) 


Yugoslavia (dinar) 
China (Hong Kong dolla: 
China (Shanghai tacl) 
China (Mexican dol 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

an (yen) 

apore (S. 8S.) 

nada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Urugu (peso) 
| Colombia (pes« 
Bar Silver 
The Connecticut Public Utilities Cate- 
chism. 

Q. To what extent was 
throughout Connecticut ? 

A. Probably 70 high 
using it. 

Q. To how many high schools was this 
distributed? <A. I have no idea. 

Q. How many went into each one? 
There is document I believe that 
shows? A. Yes. 

Q. What other printed matter 
been distributed through your commit- 
tee? A. The regular clipping 
which we get out twice a month. 

Q. We have some samples of them, 
I understand. What has been about your 
radio talks on public utility matters? 
A. Nothing. 

Q. 
you refer to? 

A. It is a news bulletin, might be 
termed a news bulletin, gotten out every 
two weeks, sent to newspapers and 
mailing list, carbon copy of which you 
have. 
a committee or anyone connected 
with it to your knowledge, or 
companies, on the subject of advertis- 
ing? <A. No, sir, I can’t recall that. 

Q. 
utility companies to advertise extensively 
in Connecticut through the local papers 
in the State? A. No, sir. 

Q. What effort did you make to get 
' your publicity release printed 
papers in Connecticut? A. None. 

Q. Well, I will withdraw that ques- 


this distributed 


schools are 


a 


tent has the matter that you released 

been published in the newspapers in the 
| past? A. I should say about 20 per 
cent. 

Q. Did you for a period undertake 
| to keep track of the amount of stuff 
| that was reproduced in the 
pers? A. I always keep track of it. 

Q. Is some of it printed in the col- 


to show that it was furnished by a util- 
ity company? : 
A. Well, all of the material that is 


13.9560 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


iW 


has 


sheet | 


What is this clipping sheet that | 


aj 


EARLY 


C 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


783) 


NDEX 


Finance 


| Intermediate Credit Banks Report Loans 


And Rediscounts of Nearly $73,000,000 


Advances on Cotton for Week Ending May 12 Estimated 


At More Than $8,000,000. 


The total direct loans and rediscounts 
of the 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
banks as of May 12 amounted to $72,- 


935,130.56, the Federal Farm Loan Board | 


has just announced. 


District. 

. Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 

. Louisville 

. New Orleans 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Omaha 
Wichita 
Ho 

. Berkeley 
Spokane 


$19,178 


——< the Board’s announcement 
Direct Loans. 


$1,654,010. 


The rediscounts of 
Credit Corporations were 
while loans on cotton so far have reached 
a total of $8,160,267. The full text 
follows: 


the Agricultural 
$31,304,143.18, 


Do Lye 
c 
O11 


Total. 
$719 
798,5 


3( 


‘606 3 DTS 


=o 2 
io o, 
‘ 


5,000.00 


00,000.00 


135.22 


396,610.83 


3201.28 761,92! 


CLASSIFICATION: OF REDISCOUNTS. 


Agri. Credit 
Corporations. 
$700,383.58 


District. 
Springtield 
saltimore 
Columbia 

4. Louisville 2 ab kg 

. New Orleans 
St. Louis 

. St. Paul 
Omaha . 
Wichita 

. Houston 

. Berkeley 

. Spokane 


$31,304,143.18 


5850; 
field, $11,000. 


Classification of direct loans: 
Tobacco—Baltimore, $1,654,010.73 
i 31,0 total, $2,677,978.86. 
nned fruits and vegetables—Berkeley, 
3,012.29; Spokane, $243,212.50; total, 
‘ 9. Raisi Berkeley} ,646,152.88. 
Omaha, $28,738.97; Spokane, $61,600; 
$90,338.97. Cotton—Columbia, $665,- 
Louisville, $230,000; New Orleans, $3,- 


968.13; 


ool 
total, 
000; 


Tax Bill as Sent to Conference Exemp 


Livestock 
Loan 
Companies. 


State 
Banks. 


2 


35,600.35 


savings 


160,704.97 


ay Oke at 
355.6 


$22,029,338.86 


$409,597.24 


banks and trust companies, 


Spring- 


Louis, $166,789; Wichita, $2,- 
,000; Houston, $1,500,000; total, $8,160,- 
Rice—St. Lx 37,399.08; Berkeley, 
$852,970.05; total, $1,190,369.13. Wheat 
St. Paul, $346,912.30; Omaha, $125,000; 
Wichita, $339,000; total, $810,912.50. Bean 
—Wichita, $29,150,020. Dried fruit—Spokane 
$28,900. Honey—Spokane, ‘ 


Ss 


$62,8 


ts 


Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing Groups 


Amended Portions of Measure Also Exclude Mutual In- 
surance Associations From Taxation. 


(Continued from Page 5 


taxable dividend. In the case of the 
cancellation or redemption of stock not 
issued as a stock dividend this subsec- 
tion shall apply only if the cancellation 
or redemption is made after January 
1, 1926. 
Sec. 


116. Exclusions from gross in- 


| come. 


Has there been any advice given | 


utility | 


Hasn’t the committee urged the | 


section 22 (b), the following items shall 


] 
| 
| 
| 


In addition to the items specified in | 


. 


od 


turns.—An affiliated group of corpora- | 


tions shall, subject to the provisions of 
this section, have the privilege of making 
a consolidated return for the taxable 
year 1929 or any 
year, in lieu of separate returns. The 
making of a, consolidated return shall 


be upon the condition that all the cor- ! 


porations which have been members of 


| the affiliated group at any time during 


not be included in gross income and shall | 


be exempt from taxation under this title: 


(a) Earned Income from Sources With- : 


out United States—In the case of an 
individual 


' the making of such return; and the mak- | 


citizen of the United States | ing of a consolidated return shall be con- | 


a bona fide nonresident of the United | 


States for more than six months during 


| the taxazle year, amounts received from 


in the ! 


tion and ask you another, to what ex- | 


newspa- ! 


sources without the United States if such 


| the year the consolidated return shall | 
include the income of such corporation ; 


amounts constitute earned income as de- ! 
| fined in section 31; but such individual | 
shall not be allowed as a deduction from | 


his gross income any deductions prop- 
erly allocable to or chargeable against 
amounts excluded from gross income un- 
der this subsection. 

(b) Officers and Employes of States 
and Territories—Amounts received by 
cfficers or employes of any State or 


| Territory, or political subdivision thereof, 


unms of the papers, without anything ' 


j printed, without any definite tag on it | 


as having come from the 

: yes. 

: Q. Does the general public simply 

| get it as news in the news colunms of 
the paper? A.Yes. 


Checked Editorials 
| In Connecticut Newspapers 


Q. Without anything to warn them or 
tell them of the source from which it 
is obtained? A. Yes, sir. , 

Q. Do some of the newspapers in 
Connecticut refiect in the editorial col- 

unms the views that are expressed in 
| your releases? A. I should say not. 

Q. Haven't you undertaken to keep 
track of the amount of editorial 
pression in Connecticut papers that 
could be traced or applied to your pub- 
licity work? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then there is some editorial mat- 
ter that can be traced or ascribed to 
| your publicity work? 

i A. It is probably so small 
isn’t worth really checking. 


that it 


tion on that? 

A. I have given you a check of these 
editorials that appeared in the Connecti 
cut newspapers in the four years 

/ can actually be traced to the 

we sent out and having references, a 
| total of about 50. 

Q. Do you maintain personal con- 
tacts with some of the editors of the 
Connecticut newspapers? A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you acquainted with some of 
them? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you on intimate terms with 
? A. No, sir. 

Q. Have any of the papers that you 
have gone to in the past and 
them to print any matter— 

A. (interposing) I can’t recall having 
been in a newspaper office and discussed 
with the news editor publicity of any 
story released. 

Q. Have you discussed with any edi- 
tor or his representatives outside of 
the newspaper office? A. I meant to in- 
clude that in my statement. 

Q. Have you had any surveys made 


' in Connecticut of the text books? A. No, 


sir, 


show to what extent public utility 
matters shouid be taught or discussed 
in schools? A. No. 


fi. 
Q. Have there been any payments 


| made to any newspapers, or made out- 
public | 


side of regular advertising, by your 
committee or anybody connected with 





it? 


| paid for 


A. Payments to newspapers? 
Q. Y he any newspapers 
printing in any of 


been 


its news 


committee, | 


as compensation for personal services in 
such office or employment, except to the 


! deem 


extent that such compensation is paid : 


by the United States Government directly 
or indirectly. For the purposes of this 


subsection the terms “officers” and “em- | 


ployes” shall include 
ployed by a corporation at least 95 per 


individuals em- | 


| centum of the ownership or control of © 


which is directly or indirectly, through 
voting power or otherwise, vested in a 


State, Territory, or political subdivision ; 


thereof. : 

(e) Bridges to be Acquired by State or 
Political Subdivision—Whenever any 
State or political subdivisions thereof, in 
pursuance of a contract to which it is not 


| a party entered into before the enact- 


ment of this Act, is to acquire a bridge— 
(1) If by the terms of such contract 


| the tax imposed by this title is to be paid 
,; out of the proceeds from the operation of 
| such bridge prior to any division of such 


ex- | 


proceeds, and if, but for the imposition 
of the tax imposed by this title, a part 


of such proceeds for the taxable year | 


would accrue directly to or for the use of 


the taxable year for which the return 
is made consent to ali the regulations 
under subsection (b) prescribed prior to 


sidered as such consent. In the case of 
a corporation which is a member of the 
affiliated group for a fractional part of 


for such part of the year as it is a mem- 
ber of the affiliated group. 


(b) Regulations—The Commissioner, ; 


with the approval of the Secretary, shall 
prescribe such regulations as he may 
necessary in order that the tax 
liability of an affiliated group of cor- 
porations making a consolidated return 








subsequent taxable | 





and of each corporation in the group, ! 


both during and after the period of 
affiliation, may be determined, computed, 
assessed, collected, and adjusted in such 
manner as clearly to reflect the income 


"eV yoidane ax liability. ; 
and to prevent avoidance of tax liability. | Tlaserve for matured compella 


(c) Computation and payment of tax.— 


In any case in which a consolidated re- | 
turn is made the tax shall be determined, ! 
ad- | 
justed in accordance with the regulations | 


under subsection (b) prescribed prior to ! Other 


computed, assessed, collected, and 


the date on which such return is made. 
Only one specific credit, 
provided in section 26 (b), ‘shall be al- 
lowed in computing the tax. 

(d) Definition of “affiliated group.”— 
As used in this section an 


| tion if— 


or would be applied for the benefits of such | 


State or political subdivision, then a tax 


| upon the net income from the operation ! 
of such bridge shall be levied, assessed, | 

| and paid in the manner and at the rates 

Q. Have you given us some informa- | 


prescribed in this title, but there shall be 
refunded to such State or political subdi- 
vision (under rules and regulations to 


be prescribed by the Commissioner with | 


the apprvoal of the Secretary) an amount 
which bears the same relation to the 
amount of the tax as the amount which 


(but fer the imposition of the tax im- | 


posed by this title) would have accrued 
directly to or for the use of or would 


| be applied for the benefit of such State | 


or political subdivision, bears to the 
amount of the net income from the opera- 
tion of such bridge for such taxable year. 


; No such refund shall be made unless the 
entire amount of the refund is to be ap- | 


gotten | 


plied in part payment for the acquisition 
of such bridge. 


Consolidated Returns 


| By Corporation Permitted 


Q. Have you had any surveys made | 


See. 
the 


121. 


case oO 


In 
the 


International Bridges: 
fincome derived from 


(1) At least 95 per centum of the 
stock of each of the corporations (ex- 
cept the common parent corporation) is 


computed as | 


“affiliated ! 
group” means one or more chains of cor- | 
porations connected through stock own- | 
ership with a common parent corpora- | 





owned directly by one or more of the 


other corporations; and 


(2) The common parent corporation 


owns directly at least 95 per centum of | 


the stock of at least one of the other cor- 
porations. 
Non-V oting Stock 
Not to Be Included 

As used in this subsection the term 
“stock” does not incluce nonvoting stock 
which limited and preferred as to 
dividends. 


is 


| Net mortgage loans 
| Accrued interest on mortgage 


* Accounts 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


May 21. 
Made Public May 23, 1928. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue reccipts 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous Iriter- 
nal revenue 
Miscellaneous recei)ts.. 


$180,747.34 
5,832,799.51 


1,450,394:16 

813,656.58 
~ 9,987,597.59 
85,393,041.72 


95,380,639.3 1 


Total ordinary rec2ipts 
Balance previous dry... 


Total 
Expenitures. 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public dabt.. 
Refurds of receipts..... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in speci’! ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service c >rtifi- 
cate fund 
service retirement 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


$4,390,993.07 
578,319.56 
1,284,276.55 
68,913.48 


289,269.03 


72,285.44 
Civil 
19,032.4 
211,867.57 
Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 
public dekt 
penditures 
Balance today......eeee 


6,914,957.17 
Other 

1,433,051.50 
87,032,630.64 


95,380,639.31 


Financial —— 
one sone 
Joint-Stock Land Banks 


As Of March 31, 1928. | 


Net mortgage loans made by the vari- 
ous Joint Stock Land banks as of March 
31, 1928, amounted to $611,004,339.95 
and the undivided profits $2,100,385.24, 
the Federal Farm Loan Board has just 


announced. 


The full text of the consolidated state- 
ment of condition compiled from reports 
submitted to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board by the various joint-stock land 
banks, March 31, 1928, follows: 

ASS 
$611,004,339.93 


loans 
U, S. Government 
securities ; 
Accrued interest on U. 8. 
Government bonds and se- 
curities 
Securities owned on 
agreement . ears 
Cash on hand and in banks . 
receivable and ac- 
ceptances, etc. . 
Notes receivable ehrise 
Other accrued interest .. 
Contract real estate, 
purchase money mortgages, 
Gte... « Cara scathe. 5. eaters : 
Matured installments in proc- 
ess of collection eer 
Banking house 
Furniture and fixtures 
Sheriffs’ certificates, judg- 
ments, ete. (subject to re- 
demption) Seuss wate ae 
Real estate owned 
Deficit 
Other 


bonds and 


resale 
228,000.00 
11,527,286.10 


656,887.19 
628,921.21 
12,969.61 


sales, 
2,981,424.99 


1,753,649.12 
156,383.34 


27,025.70 


4,979,787.65 
6,536,647.41 
254,449.49 
762,881.38 


661,392,378.07 


assets 
Total assets 


Liabilities: 
Farm loan 
ing : 3 
Accrued interest 
outstanding 
Farm loan bonds 
redemption 
Securities sold on repurchase 
agreement ........++-:+ ‘ 
Notes and bills payable .... 
Accounts payable os 
Other accrued interest 
Due borrowers on uncom- 
pleted loans . poo aia sr 
Amortization payments paid 
in advance ale ee <i 
Reserve for unpaid dividends 


bonds outstand- 
589,302,600 


on bonds 
9,610,146 


53,600. 


2,137,000. 
4,307,867.2: 
383,324.9: 

18,544. 


344,530.2: 


1,033,305.3° 
116,031. 


outstanding 
Other liabilities 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus paid in 
Surplus earned 
Legal reserve 
reserves 


210. 
5,902 


4,790,655 
931,503.66 
J ivi rotits 2,100,3 24 

Undivided profits _ eel 38 

Total liabilities 661,392,378. 
Note.—This statement does not include 
the three joint-stock land banks in re- 
ceivership. 


made a consolidated return for such tax- 
able year. 

(j) Allocation of Income and Deduc- 
tions.—For allocation of income and de- 
ductions of related trades or businesses, 
see section 45. 

Sec. 142. Consolidated returns of cor- 
porations—Taxable year 1928. 4 

(a) Consolidated Returns Permitted.— 
Corporations -which are affiliated within 
the meaning of this section may, for the 
taxable year 1928, make separate returns 


| or, under regulations prescribed by the 


Commissioner wtih the approval of the 


Secretary, meke a consolidated return of 


| basis of such return. 
; taxable year 
of 


(e) A consolidated return shall be made | 


only for the domestic corperations within 


| 


the affiliated group and only for corpora- | 


tions the net income of which is 


com- | 


puted under the same provisions of law. | 


(f) China trade act corporations.—A 
corporation organized under the China 
Trade Act, 1922, shall not be deemed to 
be affiliated with any 
within the meaning of this section. 

(g) Corporations Deriving Income 


other corporation |! 


, from Possessions of United States.—For | 
‘ the purposes of this section a corpora- | 


' tion entitled to the 


. of the 


operation of a bridge between the United | as a foreign corparation. 


States and a contiguous foreign country, | 


the President is authorized to enter into 
an agreement in respect of any taxable 
year with the proper authorities of such 
foreign country, making an equitable ap- 
nortionment as between the United 
States and such foreign country of the 
income and deductions allocable to the 
operation of such bridge. If such agree- 


' ment is entered into, the tax imposed 


columns on the subject of utilities? A. | 


| No, sir. 


Q. Nor in the editorial columns? 
No, sir. 


A. 


[Continued on Page 12 


¥, Column 7.] 


by this title In respect of such income 
for such year shall be considered to be 
tax 
under such agreement. Any tax com- 
puted under this section shall net be re- 
cuced by any credit as provided in sec- 
tion 131 (relating to the credit for for- 
eign taxes). 
Sec. 141. Consolidated returns of cor- 
.tions—1929 and subsequent taxable 
file 


(a) Privilege to consolidated re- 





| 


benefits of section 


251, by reason of receiving a large per- | 
centage of its income from possessions | 


United States, shall be 


(h) Subsidiary Formed 
with Foreign Law.—In the case of a do- 


mestic corporation owning or controlling. | 
3 
of | 


directly or indirectly, 100 per centum 


the capital stock (exclusive of directors’ | 


qualifying shares) of a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of a contiguous 


treated | 


to Comply | 


foreign country and maintained solely | 
for the purpose of complying with the | 


| laws of such country as to title and op- | 


eration of property, such foreign corpo- | 
ration may, at the option of the domestic | 


based on the net income as computed | Corporation, be treated for the purpose 


| of this title as a domestic corporation. 


(i) Suspension of Running of Statute 
of Limitations.—If a notice under 
tion 272(a) in respect of a deficiency 
for any taxable year is mailed to a cor- 
poration, the suspension of the running 
of the statute of limitations, provided 
in section 277, shall apply in the case of 
corporations with which such corporation 


sec- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


net income for the purpose of this title, 
in which case the taxes thereunder shall 
be computed and determined upon the 
i If return for the 
1927 was made upon either 
such bases, return for the taxable 
year 1928 shall be upon the same basis 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 
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Farm Relief 


Farm Relief Bill Unconstitutional 


And Uneconomie, Says President 


Veto Message Declares Equalization Fee Plan | 


Delegates Taxation Power of Congress, 
And Measure Sets Up Bureaucracy. 


._The message of the President, ad- 
dressed to the Senate, disapproving the 
surplus Control Act (S. 3555), the so- 
called farm relief measure, and the ac- 
companying opinion of the Attorney 
General, in full text, follows: 

To the Senate: Senate bill 3555, called 
the surplus control act, is in some re- 
spects an improvement over the Senate 
bill 4808 of the last Congress. It in- 
cludes several provisions, which, if un- 
encumbered by objectionable features, 
would form a basis for a measure that 
should do much to develop stronger busi- 
ness organizations in agriculture. 

But the present bill contains not only 
the so-called equalization fee and other 
features of the old measure prejudicial, 
jn my opinion, to sound public policy and 
to agriculture, but also new and highly 
objectionable provisions. In its entirety 
it is little less undesirable than the ear- 
lier measure. : ; 

The bill still is unconstitutional. This 
position is supported by the opinion of 
the Attorney General, which is hereto 
attached. 


Objectionable Features 
Of Plan Analyzed 


In its essentials the objectionable plan 
proposed here is the stimulation of the 
price of agricultural commodities and 
products thereof by artificially control- 
ling the surpluses so that there will, be 
an apparent scarcity on the market. This 
is to be done by means of a board having 


supposedly adequate powers and adequate | 


funds to accomplish such purposes 
through various agencies, governmental 
and private. s : 

The surpluses of the different selected 


commodities so accumulated by the board | 


are then to be sold by export and other- 
wise directly or through such agencies 
at whatever loss is necessary in making 
the disposition. The fund to pay the 
losses and other costs while at first fur- 
nished by the Government is ultimately 
to be replaced and thereafter replenished 


from time to time by means of a tax | 


or fee charged against the product. 


The theory is that the enhanced price | 


of the commodity would enable the pro- 
ducer to pay the equalization fee and 
still reap a profit. . 

The recurring problem of surpluses in 


farm products has long been a_ subject | 


of deep concern to the entire nation, and 


any economically sound, workable solu- | 
tion of it would commard not only the | 
approval but the profound gratitude of 


our people. The present measure, how- 
ever, falls far short of that most de- 
sirable objective; indeed, although it pur- 
ports to provide farm relief by lessening 
the cares of our greatest industry, it not 
only fails to accomplish that purpose 


but actually heaps even higher its bur- | 


dens of political control, of distribution 
costs, and of foreign competition. 

It embodies a formidable array of 
perils for agriculture which are all the 


more menacing because of their being | 


obscured in a maze of ponderously futile 
bureaucratic paraphernalia. In fact, in 
spite of the inclusion in this measure 
of some constructive steps proposed by 
the administration, it renews most of 
the more vicious devices which appeared 
in the bill that was vetoed last year. 

This document is much altered from 


its previous form but its substance, par- | 
ticularly as to its evident ultimate effect | 


of tending to delude the farmer with 


a fantastic promise of unworkable gov- ; 
as | 


ernmertal price regulation, is still 
repugnant as ever to the spirit of our 


cial. 

A detailed analysis of all of the ob- 
jections to the measure would involve a 
document of truly formidabl 
tions. However, its major weakness 
and perils may be summarized under six 
headings: 

I. Its attempted price-fixing fallacy. 

II. The tax characteristics of the equal- 
izaion fee. 

III. The widespread bureaucracy which 
it would set up. 

IV. Its encouragement to profiteering 
and wasteful distribution by middlemen. 

V. Its stimulation of overproduction. 

VI. Its aid to our foreign agricultural 
competitors. 

These topics by no means exhaust 
list of fallacious and dange 
aspects of the bill, but they afford ample 
ground for its emphatic rejection. 


es 


the 


=a } “RE 
indeed rous 


Price Fixing Plan 
“Cruelly Deceptive” 

I. Price fixing.—This measure is as 
cruelly deceptive in its disguise as gov- 
ernmental price-fixing legislation and in- 
volves quite as istakably the im- 
possible scheme empted govern- 
mental control of ving and selling of 
agricultura! through  politicai 
agencies as any of the other 
surplus control bills. In 
tain respects it is much 
more flagrant in its scope. 

The heights to which price 
might be promised are freed from 
limitations fixed in previous measures. 
The bill carefully avoids any direct 
allusion to such price-fixing functions, 
but there can be no doubt about its in- 
tentions and authorizations to the Fed- 
ero! farm board in this respect. 


unm 


bu 


products 


Tact, in 
broader 


cer- 
and 


lifting 


There is apparently no change in the | 
import of the bill in the resolution to ! 
the | 
consumers of farm produce a regime of ! 


impose upon the farmer and upon 
futile, delusive experiments with price 
fixing, with indirect governmental buy- 
ing and selling, and with a nation-wide 
system of regulatory policing, intolerable 


espionage, and tax collection on a vast 


scale, 
These provisions would disannoint the 


farmer by naively implying that the law | 
of supply and demand can thus be legis- | 


latively distorted in his favor. Eco- 
nomic history is filled with the evidences 
of the ghastly futility of such attempts. 


Fiat prices match the folly of fiat money. | 


The board would be compelled to ar- 
rive in some way at the premium on 
the domestic price which would be de- 
manded from the consumer, and this 


figure would have to be fixed in the con- 


tracts which it would make with the 
millers, packers, canners, spinners, and 
other processors. Such prices and other 
terms fixed in the contracts would be 
used by the board to caluculate the 
losses upon which it will base the size 
of the equalization fee. 


| able to resist the pressure of 


| the 
gnstitutions, both political and commer- | 


propor- | 


so-called | 


the | 


This procedure is the very essence of | 


price fixing no matter how cumbersome 
and crudely camoflaged it may be. By 


throwing the véry large resources of.the ' 


Government into this operation the pres- 
ent bill gives the widest latitude for the 
most vicious temptations adherent in 
autocratic authority in complete com- 
mand of vast industries and trades. 

In previous bills definite 
have been determined by which prices 
were to be established by the Govern- 
ment. They are omitted from this bill, 
which thereby leaves almost no restraint 
whatever upon the discretion of the 
board in this respect. 

The present measure, therefore, has 
even less mevit than its predecessors in 
this regard since it carries no limitation 
as to the extent of priee inflation which 
it can undertake. 


Equalization Fee Described 


' As Sales Tax on Community 


II. The equalization fee, which is the 
kernel of this legislation,/is a sales tax 
upon the entire community. 


to be made by the producers themselves, 
as has been represented by supporters 
of the measure. It can be assessed upon 
the commodities in transit 
sumer and its burdeus can often unmis- 
takably be passed on to him. 

Furthermore, such a procedure would 
certainly involve an extraordinary relin- 
quishment of the taxing power on the 
part of Congress, because the tdx would 
not only be levied without recourse to 
legislative authority but its proceeds 
would be expended entirely without the 
usual safeguards of congressional contro! 
of appropriations. This would be a most 
dangerous nullification of one of the 
essential checks and balances which lie 
at the very foundation of our Govern- 
ment. 

Incidentally, this taxation or fee would 
not be for purposes of revenue in the 
accepted seise but would simply vield a 
subsidy for the special benefit of par- 
ticular groups of processors and ex- 
porters. It would be a consumption or 
sales tax on the vital necessities of life, 
regulated not by the ability of the people 
to pay but only by the requirements and 
export losses of various riding inter- 
mediaries. It would be difficult indeed 
to conceive of a more flagrant case of 
the employment of all of the coercive 
powers of the Government for the profit 
of a small number of specially privileged 
groups. 

It has been alleged that these opera- 
tions would be inaugurated only as a last 
resort, but this would be scanty assur- 
ance indeed, since no board would be 
' the political 
forces which could be mustered in be- 
half of everv staple commodity to de- 
mand that the Government should under- 
take the responsibility of attempting to 
legislate its prices above those fixed in 
the normal operations of the law of 
supply and demand. 

III. Widespread bureaucracy.—A_ bu- 
reaucratic tyranny of unprecedented pro- 
portions would be let down upon 


tributors throughout the Nation in con- 
nection with the enforcement of this 
measure. j 

Thousands of contracts 
scores of different grades, quantiti¢s, and 
varieties of products would have to be 
signed by the board with the 4.400 
millers, the 1,200 meat-packing plants, 
3.000 or more cotton and woolen 
mills, and the 2,700 canners. If this bili 
had been in operation in 1925 it would 


have involved collections upon an aggre- | 


gate of over 16,000,000,000 units 
wheat, corn, and cotton. 

The bill undertakes to provide insur- 
ance against loss, but presumably only 
against reasonable and unavoidable los? 
Just what this might be would involve 
judgment on the part of Government 
employes upon tens of thousands of 
transactions running into billions of dol- 
lars. 


| “Bureaucracy Gone Mad” 


Declares Mr. Coolidge 


This is 
operative associ flour mills, pac 
ing plants, and grain elevators will ceas« 
to be private and become public agencies. 

If there is any conclusion that we 
can announce final with regard to 
governmental business operations, par- 
ticularly after the bitter and excessively 
costly war-time experiences with such 
enterprises, it is that we cannot ma 
tain a bureaucracy of such vast propor- 
tions engaged in buying and selling with- 
out constant danger of corruption, mis- 
management, and prodigious tax 
dens, 

No private 


bureaucracy gone mad. 


ons, 


as 


agency of so gigantic and 
complex a character attempting to jug- 
gle with pi@found economic principle 
in such fashion could survive under such 
circumstances, and the chances for a 
governmental trading organization would 
be even less. 
Swarms of inspectors, auditors, dis- 
bursers, accountants, and regulatory of- 


land to enforce the terms of these con- 
tracts and to curb the inevitable at- 
tempts at evasion of the equalization fee. 
This plague of petty officialdom would 
set up an an intolerable tyranny over the 
daily lives and operations of farmers 
and of every individual and firm en- 
gaged in the distribution of farm prod- 
ucts, intruding into every detail of their 
affairs, setting up thousands of prohibi- 
tiry restr:ctions and obnoxious inspec- 
tions. 

Such autocratic domination over our 
major industry, its dependent trades, and 
the every-day activities of hundreds of 
thousands of our citizens would indeed 
be profoundly -repugnant to every in- 
stinct of our institutions. It would un- 
dermine individ initiative, place a pre- 
mium upon evasion and dishonesty, and 
poison the very well-springs of our na- 
tional spirit of providing abundant re- 
wards for thrift and for open competi- 
tive effort. 


The arbitrary powers in the hands of | 


the 12 members of the board are almost | our 


incredible. But even more extraordinary 
would be the veto power over the board 
which this measure places in the hands 
of the commodity advisory councils. 
Acting with the board, these 
throw the entire machinery of the Gov- 


| men.— 
yardsticks ! 


| in which 





to the con- | 


! without 


; American 


| problems 


the | 
hacks of the farm industry and its dis- | °° : oa A : | 
} Over its appropriations since it would 


involving | 


ce} 
ol 


, fee, 


bur- 


| competitors. - 


| the 


: farm produce. 


| crease 
men could ! 
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ernment into an attempt to raise or 
lower domestic prices at will. Even 
though such effeorts would ultimately 
be doomed to certain failure, these men 
would meanwhile, during the course of 
costly experiment, hold in their hands 
the fate of vast industries using farm 


products employing millions of persons | 
and of great cooperatives with thousands | 


of farmer members. 


They could disrupt the settled channels 
of trade and commerce; they could alter 
at will the cost of living, influence wage 
levels in all lines of industry, and affect 
conditions of business in every part of 
the country. The mere enumeration of 
such powers is the complete answer to 
the proposal that they be granted. 


Wasteful Distribution 


And Profiteering Encouraged 


IV. Encouragement to 
and wasteful distribution by middle- 
Ss was pointed~out in the veto 
last year, it seems almost incredible 
that the farmers of this country are being 
offered this scheme of legislative relief 
the only persons who are 
guaranteed to benefit are the exporters, 
packers, millers, canners, spinners and 
other processors. 


profiteering ! 


Economic Questions 





Their profits are definitely assured. } 


| Foreign Dumping Laws 


They have, in other words, no particular 


| incentive toward careful operation, since 


each of them holding a contract, no mat- 
ter how-unscrupulous, wasteful, or in- 
efficient his operations may have been, 
would be fully reimbursed for all of his 


| losses. 


This would be bound to 


| grower in the State of Ohio. 
encourage | 


| wholesale profiteering at the expense of | 


the farmer and of the consumer. Every | 


one of the processors could 


products thus made _ unsalable 


charge | 
ae ted & tributi ! what he chose to his domestic trade and | 
Cis in no sense a mere contribution | recoup the loss incurred on any one of 


| his at | 


home through excessive prices by dump- | 
ing it at reduced rates in foreign mar- | 


kets. 
With such a complete guaranty of 


profit these concerns would be entirely | 


limitation 
to slovenly 


restraint 
profiteering and 


or 


as 


to 
and 


as 


| wasteful processing and selling opera- 


tions. 

Surely there could be no more direct 
means of destroying the very germ of 
commercial genius which is 
so frankly envied by our foreign rivals 


—the tireless search for better and more | 


| efficient business methods, the competi- 


tive zeal for superior service and for | 


adequate returns through large sales 


| of better merchandise at lower prices. 


The packers could be commanded by 
the board to buy hogs enough to create 


a near shortage at home and then raise | 


the prices to a fixed level. The unsalable 
at a loss, which would thereupon be made 
good out of the pockets of all taxpay- 
ers, including the farmers. 


| surplus would then be dumped abroad | 


The operations would involve an im- ; 


penetrable maze of contracts between 


the board and hundreds of packers and j 


provisioners. 
wildering snarl of entangled accounting 
because packing houses 
one kind of product and sell a wide range 
of highly differentiated specialties. 


The result would be a be- | 


buy | 


To “equalize” the losses on these would | 


indeed be a task of overwhelming diffi- 


| cutly. 


These objections were raised against 
the previous measure and apparently an 
attempt has been made to meet them 


by broadening the diseretionary powers | 


| of the board so as to escape the neces- 
! sity of describing its functions and limit- 
! ing its authority: 
| has been entirely the reverse from that 


The result, however, 


which was intended. 
The board is endowed with vast powers 


creasing world price, which will soon 
reach so low a figure that a wholesale 
curtailment of production in this country 
with its attendant demoralization and 
heavy losses would be certain. 

Where is the advantage of dragging 
our farmers into such folly? 

Furthermore, as a board undertakes to 
dump the steadily mounting surplus into 
foreign countries at the low cost figures, 
it will eome into direct conflict with the 
dumping and similar trade laws of many 
foreign lands which are interested in 
the maintenance of their own agricul- 
tural industries. 

We might, therefore, expect immedi- 
ately a series of drastic, retaliatory dis- 
criminations on the part of these con- 
sumer countries. This will drive our sur- 
plus into narrower market channels and 


force even further price reductions with | 


consequent increases in the burdens of 
the equalization tax. 

Lastly, and most important, in connec- 
tion with this aspect of the bill as an aid 
to our foreign competitors, the measute 
will inevitably devastate many of our 
important farm areas. For instance, the 
board is expected to obtain higher prices 
for the American 
removing the the home 


surplus from 


market and dumping it over our borders ; 


at a lower level of prices. 


Would Restrain Export 


In other words, the hog grower in On- 


tario, Canada, may buy American corn 
at a very much lower level than the hog 


situated equally as to the European mar- 
ket for their pork products, we shall see 
immediately the migration of the Ohio 
hog industries across the border into 
Canada with consequent losses to our 


pork industry by this Canadian compe- | 


tition. 

Likewise the dumping of cheaper 
American feeds for Dutch and Scandi- 
navian producers of dairy products fur- 
ther subsidizes them in direct competi- 
tion with the American industry. In 
other words, the framers of this meas- 
ure naively submit a proposal to save 
the American livestock grower and dairy- 
man by supplying his overseas rivals 
with abundant feedstuffs at 
rates. It would be difficult to conceive 
of a more preposterous economic 
commercial fallacy. 

To take another illustration, our cot- 
ton manufacturing industry, which now 
has some 18,400,000 spindles in the cot- 
ton-growing States and 16,400,000 in the 
New England States, has been in a pre- 
carious condition for several years. Fur- 
ther handicaps imposed upon it by this 


bill might spell its ruin and the conse- ; 


quent serious crippling of our entire 
cotton-growing belt. 

Under this bill it would be quite con- 
ceivable that foreign mills could obtain 


American cotton for prices substantially 


less than those paid by domestic mills. | 


Foreign mills could ship cotton goods to 
this country in spite of the tariff since 
the equalization fee in this measure is 
not applied to cotton fabrics. 

Furthermore, foreign mills would un- 
doubtedly capture our existing export 
markets for the 600,000,00 square yards 
which we ship abroad annually, valued 
over $75,000,000. The very serious 
hardships thus inflicted upon the nearly 
500,000 wage earners in the cotton-manu- 
facturing industries and the consequent 
impairment of their consumption of 
produce, as well as of the raw cotton in 
the mills, would be indeed a tragic, if 
not disastrous, episode. 


at 


| Foreign Hostility 


over our basic industry, but unlike every | 
other agency in the Government it would | 


not be limited by congressional control 


have within itself the power to raise 
funds without 
compulsory equalization fee. 
Stimulation of Overproduction 
As Effect of Legislation 


V. Stimulation 
The bill runs counter to an economie law 


limit by means of the | 


of overproduction.— | 


as well settled a&§ the law of gravitation. | 


Increased prices decrease consumption; 
they also increase production. These two 


conditions are the very ones that spell | 


disaster to the whole program. 

The vaguely drawn clause in the meas- 
ure to meet this obvious danger merely 
amounts to moral suasion and as a last 
resort the withdrawal of the equalization 
Thus if 90 per cent of the growers 
of a given ¢<ommodity heed the admoni- 


| tions of the board and refrain from pro- 
| duction, they will, nevertheless, be pun- 


ished because of the evasions of the re- 
maining 10 per cent who have ignored 
the board’s request. 

In other words, no farmer will be safe 
in directing his planning upon his in- 
dividual judgment, for should the result 


| be a stimulation of an increased yield the 


board will be likely to withdraw the sup- 
port which encouraged the surpluses and 
allow the prices ta collapse under the 


| weight of that artificially created excess. 
| The annals of the industrial and agri- 
! cultural 


world are replete with the 
catastrophes that have come in the wake 


| of such attempted distortions of one of 


the most fundamental principles of com- 
mercial relations. 

VI. Aid to our foreign agricultural 
-This measure continues, 
as did its predecessor, to give substantial 
aid to the foreign competitors of Ameri- 
can agriculture and industry. It con- 
tinues the amazing proposal to supply 
foreign workers with cheaper food than 
those of the United States, and this at 
expense of the American farm in- 
dustry, thereby encouraging both the 


: | foreign peasant, whose pr "ej 
ficers would be let loose throughout the | ign peasant, whose produce is not 


burdened with the cost of any equaliza- 
tion fees, and also affording through re- 
duced food prices the- means of cutting 


; the wage rates paid by foreign manu- 


facturers. 
The latter step would promptly im- 
pair the prosperity of our manufactur- 


| ing population, which is by far the lead- 


ing and most profitable market for our 
It is nonsense to say that 
our farmers are not interested in such a 
development, which can only result in 
unemployment and in consequent de- 
creases in food consumption in the great 
industrial districts. 

It is surely poor business to transfer 
the farmer’s market from an employed 


| American workman to the latter’s com- 


petitor in the low wage scale countries 
across the seas, whose potential ‘buying 
power and standards of living even at 
best are far below those of this country. 

This is indeed an extraordinary pyroc- 
ess of economic reasoning, if such it 
could be called. Certainly it is a flag- 
rant case of direct, insidious attack upon 
whole agricultural and industrial 
strength. 

3y the inevitable stimulation of pro- 
duction the bill can only mean an in- 
of exportable surplus to be 
dumped in the world market. This in 


} turn will bring about a constantly de- 


Would Defeat Plan 


All of this assumes that the foreign 


countries will permit the carrying out 
of the plan, but many of those countries 
are interested in the production of their 
own agricultural industries and will not 
hesitate to impose higher tariff duties 
or antidumping laws to prevent such 
undue depression of their own markets. 

Furthermore, they would be inelined to 
institute discriminatory measures in fa- 
vor of our competitors by way of retali- 
ation. 


structed. 

To stake the future prosperity of 
American agriculture upon the course of 
action to be taken by foreign govern- 
ments acting under such hostile impulses 
is altozether too hazardous. 

Many of the objections urged in my 
former veto message apply with equal 
force to the present bill. No good pur- 
pose would be served, however, by re- 
peating them in detail. 


The bill now under consideration also | 
includes objectionable features not found | 


in the one of the last session. 
The present measure would authorize 
the board to insure cooperative associa- 


tions against price decline and require | 
| the nonmembers as well as the members | 


to bear the cost under the so-called 
“nonpremium insurance.” 
would bevcompelled not only to bear the 
risk of the few, but also to insure them 
against the consequences of bad manage- 
ment. 

We all believe in sound cooperation; 


| the Government has gone far in recent 


| years to aid it, and I have recommended 


additional steps for its encouragement; 
but no system of cooperation founded on 
the favoritism contemplated under the 
name of “nonpremium insurance” could 
be of lasting benefit to agricultural co- 
operation. 

This bill also provides that 
equalization fee, collected on any agricu!- 


| tural commodity produced in the United 


| the equalization 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


States, shall in addition be collected on 
importations of that commodity. This 
provision would empower the board ‘o 
do the following: 

1. Regulate foreign commerce, for 
fee on imports wouid 
be in fact a tariff. This surely would 
be a delegation of legislative power, 
since no logical rule is prescribed to 
govern the board’s actions in making 
this addition to import duties. 

2. Raise the ‘domestic price to the 
consumer, not only to the full amount 
permitted by the tariff but as far above 
that amount as the board might deem 
proper and expedient. This effect on 
domestic prices was clearly contem- 
plated by the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House. 


Loan Provision 


Is Not Acceptable 

Speaking of the effect of this provi- 
sion .on wheat, the committee said: 

“Therefore, the maximum p?ice for all 
wheat, whether of domestic or foreign 
origin, would approximate a level that 
included both the tariff and the equaliza- 
tion fee.” 

3. Nullify the provision of the tariff 
act that tariff rates shall be based on 
differences in cost of production here 
and abroad, so far as that provision re- 
lates to agricultural products. 

An effort has been made to create the 


j impression that the present bill is an im- 


farmer for corn by! 


Both being ! 


reduced ! 


and | 


| cooperative associations to 


The markets for our surpluses | 
would thus be limited if not fatally ob- | f 
; practical alternatives. 


| and the 


All producers | 


Agricultural Commodities 


portant concession to my recommenda. 
tions for the control of agricultural sur- 
plus. It has been emphasized that the 
loan provision is what this administra- 


| tion has recommended and that loans to 


cooperative associations for the control 
of crop surplus constitute one of two al- 


| ternatives, with the equalization fee the 


other alternative. 

It is said that the first alternative 
will be tried first and that the equaliza- 
tion fee will be resorted to only if the 
loan provision should prove inadequate. 
It becomes apparent, however, upon care- 
ful study of the present bill and of the 
supporting committee reports that these 
alleged alternatives can afford no real 
test of any plan of the kind I have rec- 
ommended. 

The board is authorized to invoke the 
trade agreement and the equalization fee 
only upon finding three facts: : 

(1) “That there is or may be during 
the ensuing year a seasonal or year’s 
total surplus * * 


(2) “That the nature of the commod- 
ity—its durability, preservability, meth- 
ods of marketing, etc.—adapts it to the 
operations contemplated;” and 

(3) That the cooperative associations 
are unable or unwilling to handle the 


surplus under the loan provision—i. e., | 
| that the “first alternative” is inadequate. | 


These conditions are always present. 
It is provided (sec. 8) that the board 
shall inquire into these facts upon re- 
quest of the advisory councils, or organi- 
zation of producers, or upon its own mo- 
tion. The board could not escape making 
the three “findings” and would therefore 
be obliged to enter into trade agreements 
and to use the equalization fee from the 
beginning. 

A surplus in excess of orderly market- 
ing or (the word “and” is not used) in 
excess of domestic: requirements is al- 
Ways present in many agricultural com- 
modities. The exportation of any part 
of the domestic output proves the exist- 
ence of such a surplus. 

The second “finding” is equally ines- 
capable because it is based on ever-pres- 
ent and obvious facts. Numerous com- 
modities—cotton, wheat, corn, rice, to- 
bacco, processed meats, and other prod- 
ucts—always have the durability, pres- 
ervability, etc., that render them adapt- 
able to the operations contemplated in 
this bill. 


Cooperatives Unwilling 
To Handle Surpluseg 


The third “finding” is also assured in 


| advance because it is certain that the co- | 


operative associations would be both un- 
willing and unable to handle the surplus 
under the terms of this bill. Under the 
first alternative (the loan provision) the 
operative associations would be obliged 
to repay their loans with 4 per cent 


interest and pay their losses, if any, in | 


the normal course of trade. 
Under the second alternative (the 
equalization fee plan) not only would the 


board make advances to the associations | 
| without interest but would also guaran- 


tee to pay their “losses, costs, and 
charges.” Moreover, the equalization 
fee and the nonpremium insurance would 
enable the board to insure them against 
decline in the market price and against 
the consequences of bad management in 
merchandising their products, and to 
compel all producers of the commodity— 


member and nonmembers—to, pay for ! 


the insurance. 
These irducements are surely sufficient 
to insure unwillingness of the coopera- 


tive associations to accept the first al- | 


ternative. 

Both unwillingness and inability of the 
handle the 
surplus under the loan provision are 
made doubly certain by the central ob- 
jective of the bill, which is to inflate do- 
mestiec prices and to dump the surplus 
abroad at 4 loss. These associations, 
and everyone else who has given thought 
to the matter, know that this can not 
be done by loans and that it never was 


| contemplated under the plan I have pro- 


posed. 

The objectives of the type of legisla- 
tion I have suggested and of this bill 
are radically different. The two pro- 
posals are therefore incompatible as 


The object of my porposal is to aid 


in adjusting production to demand, to 


afford farmers a greater bargaining 
power, to handle surplus due to seasonal 
and other causes beyond the control of 
producers when unaided by strong busi- 
ness organizations, to minimize price 
fluctuations, and to reduce the margin 
between the price paid by the consumer 
price received by the pro- 
ducer. 

The real objective of the plan in this 
bill is to raise domestic prices to arti- 
fically high levels by governmental price 
fixing and to dump the surplus abroad. 

While agriculture has been distressed 
in many countries since the World 
War, the severity of the agricultural 
depression in the United States must 
not be underestimated. It is true there 


| has been an increase in prices and pur- 
| chasing power of agricultural products. 
| Many important farm products have in-'! 
| creased i 
| months. 


rapidly in price in recent 

Nor should we overlook the fact that 
our farmers have made noteworthy 
progress since 1921 both in the pur- 
chasing power of their products and 
in the output per worker in agricul- 
ture. The latter is the result of im- 


| proved methods and equipment, and is 
; 
the | 


in keeping with the fundamental cause 
of American prosperity—high produc- 


: tivity per worker. 


Political Issues Raised 
By Criticism of Laws 


Moreover, we should avoid the error 
of seeking in laws the cause of the ills 


| of agriculture. This mistake leads away 


from a permanent solution, and serves 
only to make political issues out of 
fundamental egconomic problems _ that 
can not be solved by political action. 

In conclusion, if the measure is en- 
acted one would be led to wonder how 
long it would be before producers in 
other lines would clamor for similar 
“equalizing” subsidies from the public 
coffers. The lobbies of Congress would 
be filled with emissaries from every 
momentarily distressed industry de- 
manding similar relief of a burdensome 
surplus at the expense of the Treas- 
ury. Once we plunged into the futile 
sophistries of such a system of whole- 
sale commercial doles for special groups 
of middlemen and distributors at the 
expense of farmers and other producers, 
it is difficult to see what the end might 
be. 

I have believed at all times that the 
only sound basis for further Federal 
Government action in behalf of agri- 
culture would be to encourage its ade- 
quate organization to assist in building 
up marketing agencies and facilities in 
the control of the farmers themselves. 


I want to see them undertake, under their | 


* in excess of the re- | 
| quirements for the commodity;” 
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own management, the marketing of their 
products under such conditions as_ will 
enable them to bring about greater 
stability in prices and less waste in mar- 
keting, but entirely within unalterable 
economic laws. - Such a program, sup- 
ported by a strong protective tariff on 
farm products, is the best method of ef- 
fecting a permanent cure of existing 
agricultural ills. Such a program is in 


accordance with the American tradition | 


and the American ideal of reliance 
and maintenance of private 
and individual responsibility, 


on 
initiative 
and 


when it has provided conditions under 


which the individual can achieve success. | 
I am still hopeful that legislation along | 


the lines suggested in my last annual 
message, with which many of the prévi- 
sions of this bill are in harmony, may be 


enacted, but this bill embodies substan- | ay disgosed of or : 
committee report, p. 40; Senate commit- 


| tee, report, p. 25.) 


tially all of the objectionable features 


which I said, in that message to the Con- | 


gress, I could not indorse. 


I am there- 
fore obliged to return Senate bill ¢ 


| entitled “An act to establish a Federal 


farm board to aid in the orderly mar- 
keting and in the control and disposition 


of the surplus of agricultural commod- | 


ities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce” without my approval. Ps 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


The White House, May 23, 1928. 


Illegal in Opinion 


Of Attorney Gene cal | 


Many Provisions Declared to | 


Violate Basie Law 


The full text of the opinion delivered | 


by Attorney General John G. Sargent to 
the President, dated May 22, 1928, fol- 
lows: ; 

Sir: In response to your request for 
an opinion as to whether the bill to es- 
tablish a Federal farm board (S. 3555, 
70th Cong., 1st sess.), if approved, would 
contravene the provisions of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, I 
my conclusions. 

The bill resembles in many respects 
S. 4808, which you returned without 
your approval February 25, 1927, and 
which was dealt within my opinion to 
you rendered February 25, 1927. 

Much that was said in that opinion 
applies to the bill now under considera- 


| tion, but the importance of the subject 


and the differences between the two 
measures justify an extended statement 
of my views. : 

The first question is whether this leg- 
islation may be sustained under the com- 
merce power. ; 

The Federal Government is a govern- 
ment of limited powers. It has 
such powers as have been expressly 
given to it by the people in the Con- 
stitution or are implied as incidental to 
the powers a expressed. 


In general, legislation under the com- | 
merce clause has been directed at car- | 
rying out the primary purpose of the | 


commerce clause, which, as discussed 
in the decisions, was to prevent undue 
discriminations against and burdens or 
restraints upon interstate commerce, and 
most of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court under the commerce clause deal 
with such legislation. 

Since, heretofore, Congress has never 
enacted legislation based on an assumed 
existence of a power to fix prices of 
merchandise bought and sold in inter- 
state commerce, no case identical with 
this may be found. 

The bill declares the policy of Congress 
to be, “through the execution of the pro- 
visions of this act, to provide for the 
control and disposition of surpluses of 
such commodities, to preserve advan- 
tageous domestic markets for such com- 
modities, to prevent such surpluses from 
unduly depressing the prices obtained 
for such commodities, and from causing 
undue and excessive fluctuations in the 
markets for such ‘commodities, to mini- 
mize speculation and waste in market- 
ing such commoditics;” the provisions of 
the act to be executed are for limiting 
the available supply of commodities by 
keeping them off the market by purchase 
and withholding in the country or send- 
ing them out of the country for the pur- 
pose of increasing the price in this coun- 
try; and influence on the movement of 
merchandise in interstate commerce is 
only such as may incidentally result from 
the attainment of the primary result; 
and the question is whether fixing and 
maintaining prices of goods bought, sold, 
moving in interstate commerce, because 
of the incidental effect it may have on 
the movement of such goods, is or is not 
a valid regulation of commerce within 
the meaning of the cOmmerce clause. 


Questions Right to 
Manipulate Market 


Another way of stating the question 

Has the Federal Government au- 
thority under the commerce clause to 
enter into the business of buying and 
selling—manipulating a market in— 
goods flowing in interstate commerce for 
the purpose of raising the prices of such 
goods between producers and consumers? 

That I do not misinterpret or over- 
state the mater when I say the real ob- 
jective is price maintenance, and effect 


is: 


‘ upon commerce only an incident in the 


operation of this bill, I quote from the 
report of the committee of the House 
(p. 25): 

“ ® * * The board is authorized and 
directed to enter into “markeing agree- 
ments” with cooperative associations or 
corporations created and controlled by 
them, under which such associations or 
corporations agree either to wihhold from 
the market or to buy, remove from the 
market, and export or otherwise dispose 
of such quantities of the agricultural 
commodity as are agreed upon. 

“The fundamental purpose of this act 
is to enable the board to assist in con- 
trolling and handling crop surpluses. It 
is expected that prices will respond 
readily.” (House committee report, p. 26.) 

It is suggested that the tariff acts 
and laws regulating immigration and 
other legislation have an effect on do- 
mestic prices of merchandise and labor. 


| In such legislation the effect on prices 


is the incidental result of the exercise 
of admitted powers under the Constitu- 


ion. 
sauna of prices of merchandise is 
not the incidental result of the exercise 
of power under other clauses of the Con- 
stitution, but is the primary result to be 
accomplished. 


that ‘tut u 
thorized enactment may incidentally in 


the | 
duty of the Government is discharged 





merce power does not give Congigss di- 
rect power to fix, establish, and Pain 
prices in 
merce. a ! 1 af 
such direct power is given. 


purpose of co 
| goods in the interest of the producer. 


the advisory council) 
the ) 

mark 
withholding from sale any part of the 
surplus or for the purchase of any 
of the surplus and holding it off the mar- 
ket 
risk of gain or less in such transactions 
borne hy the Gevernment, all done with 


submit j 


Government funds, and all done “tl 
the execution of the 
act” “to provide for the control and dis- 
position of surpluses,” “to 
vantageous domestic markets.” 
vent I 
the prices obtained, and nrevent ing 
undue and excessive fluctuations jn the 
markets.” 


tions 
; functions vested in it by this act.” (Sec. 
3 e.) 


4 
The member delivering to a cooporstis 
association a commodity for withholdir pr 
is to ary 
advance 
current 
ity.” and further, is to be insured agaisnt 
decline 
withholding the goods from the market. 


only |! 


tion 
make payments to its members at the 
time of delivery of such commodity by 
the 7 Som 
thori 
=e ©. tor 
erative association 
cme. * = 


its 
erage market price for 
during the time of sale * 
average market price * * * 
time of 


Here the fixing, establishing, and 


Because it has been held that the fact 
an otherwise constitutionally au- 


its oneration affect prices of goods flow- 
ing in such commerce does not make 


such regulation invalid, this legislation 


is said to be valid because the attain- 


ment of its purpose—raising and main- 
taining prices by governmental action in 
keeping off the market a portion of the 
supply of goods—mav incidentally affect 
the flow of such goods in commerce. 


— this current fof commerce | 


mav find itseif stimulated at times and 
restrained at other times. as surnluses 


withheld.” (House 


It further said: 
“As to the * * * objection that the com- 


foreten * com- 
s * that no 


interstate and f 
* * the answer is * 


Goods Removed from 
| Commerce to Aid Price 


In the whole bill there is no provision 
for any action affecting commerce other 


than the removal from commerce—taking 
out of the market—and putting into com- 
merce—selling—merchandise for the sole 


olling the price of such 


In view of the further provisions of 


{ the act. section 8 (b) must be construed 
to read: “(b) Whenever 
vestigation the board finds. subject to 
and with the approvl of the advisory 
| council for such commodity 


upon such in- 


” 


The action provided for is: 

“The board (subject to the approval of 

shall arrange for 

surplus throveh 
providing for 


‘ketine of the 
agreements’ 


, 
ing 


part 


at Government expense with the 


“through 


provisions of this 
preserve ad- 
“to : 


rpluses from unduly depress 


such recula- 


execu 


make 
necessary to 


The board “may 
as are 


a 


receive from the association 
payment “fairly refiecting the 
market value of such commod- 
in price during the period cf 
“In order that a cooperative associa- 
* * * may with reasonable security 


board is 
an agreement 
of such coop- 
against price de- 
’ (Sec. 11 a.) . 
“Any such agreement for 


the 
into 
insurance 


inbers, 
ed to enter 
the 


yU- 


insurance 


against price decline shall provide for 
t 


association 
against loss to such association er 
members due to decline in the av- 
the commodity 

* * from the 

during the 
association.” 


he insurance of the * * * 


delivery to the 
Sec. 11 b.) 


So the producer will deliver his goods 


to his association, reecive from it an ad- 
vance 
amount of the then market price of the 
goods, and at the same time be insured 


of Government funds to the 


against loss >y decline from such price ~ 
to any time when his commodity is sold 


within the year the insurance may run, 


notwithstanding how much higher the 
price may have been at any time between 


delivery and sale. 


Provides for Purchase 
Of Commodity Not Delivered, 


Not only are there these provision r 
the control ef such of the commodiiy“as 38 
delivered to associations by membes but 
further marketing agreements shall pro- 
vide for the purchase of any part of such 
commodity not delivered to such associa- 
tion by its mombers and the withholding 
and and disposal of the commodity «o 
purchased and for the payment of the 
losses, costs, and charges arising out of 
such purchase, withholding, and disposal 
or of contracts therefor. Sec. 8, c-2.) 

And finally— 

During a marketing period fixed by the 
board (with the consent and approval of 
the advisory council) for any commodity, 
the board may enter into marketing 
agreements for the purchase, withhold- 
ing, and disposal of the food products of 
such commodity, and all provisions of 
this section applicable to marketing 
agreements for the purchase, withhold- 
ing, and disposal of a surplus of the com- 
modity, shall apply to the agreements in 
respect of its food products, (See. 8 f.) 

This seems to put the Government and 
its agents, the board and the advisory 
council, and the cooperative associations, 
and other authorized agencies, into the 
market to buy up the crop and hold it or 
ship it out of the country, as the interest 
of the producer requires, and of manipu- 
lating the market, not only in the agri- 
cultural products themselves, but in the 
food preducts made from them. 

How can the price of any staple article 
of* food be raised more certainly and 
effectively than by substantially dimin- 
ishing the ava‘lable supply? 

Is there any limit to the height to 
which prices may be forced by the Gov- 
ernment’s purchase and withholding from 
use of goods? 

The price at which a surplus or any 
part thereof is to be purchased or dis- 
posed of under any marketing agrees 

\ 
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ment is not in any way regulated or 
limited. 

At any time the state of the market, | 
so far as purchases are concerned, must 
include, then, governmental action arti- 
ficially limiting the supply available for 
domestic consumption, taken by agents 
of the Government acting in the inter- 
ests of the producers and not responsible 
to the board or anyone for the prices at 
which they buy or the sacrifices in price 
they make in disposing of goods out of 
the country in order to make a scarcity 
here. 

The theory of this measure is not that 
the board ‘shall fix artificial prices 
through definite prices named in the 
agreement, but that it shall assist co- 
operatives to influence the prevailing 
price indirectly through control and dis- 
position of the surplus of the commodity 
under the marketing agreements. (Sen- 
ate Committee report, p. 5.) 

What is to prevent the representative 
of wheat, corn, or any other crop in 
which the board authorizes trading, from 
forcing the price to consumers of food 
made from it in this country to any | 


heighit” 
¥ hout reviewing again the decisions 
citad in my former opinion, it is enough 
to say that in my opinion Congress has 
not been given power to fix the prices 
at which merchandise may be bought | 
and sold. 


Questions Delegation 
Of Legislative Power 

Another question is whether this bill 
delegates legislative power to the board 
and the advisory council. 

It has been said, and repeated many 
times in various forms, that the market- ! 
ing agreements equalization fee plan o 
surplus control is not to be applied by 
the board to any commodity unless and | 
until the provisions for surplus control 
through loans to cooperative associations 
have proven ineffective. 

But such are not the provisions of the 
act as passed. 

Quite to the contrary, the terms of the 
act are’ that the board shall arrange 
for marketing agreements when it finds, 
with the consent and approval of the ad- 
visory council, that there may be a 
surplus, and that operation of the loan | 
provisions will not be effective. 

The board shall investigate the sup- 
ply and market condition, and if it finds, 
with the consent and approval of the ad- 
visory council, that there is—or may be | 
—a surplus, and that the operation of the 
loan provisions of the act, either be- 
cause of inability or unwillingness of 
cooperative associations to control sur- 
plus by means of marketing agencies 
and nonpremium price-guaranty con- | 
tracts to commence when the board and 
the advisory council determine. 

Of course, there always may be a, 
surplus. eit 

We produce, and we cannot well avoid | 
producing, a surplus above domestic re- | 
quirements of certain agricultural com- 
modities. (House committee report, p. | 
14; Senate committee report, p. 7.) 


Leaves Action of Board 
On Views Not Experience 


There is no rule laid down for their 
guidance and observance. To say that 
they shall arrange for marketing agree- 
ments when they find that the operation | 
of the loan provisions of the act will not 
be effective to control surplus, because 
of the inability of associations to control 
surplus with the aid of loans, is to say 
they shall do it when they think best. 

Wha* quality has a conclusion of the | 
board and advisory council that loan 
operations will not be effective because of 
inability to control, when no trial of loan 
operations has been had; when nothing 
is known as to what associations can ac- 
complish with two hundred millions of | 
capital at their disposal under a law | 
giving them authority to buy up and | 
hoard the food supply, and to sell, send 
out of the country, much or little when 
they please—manipulate the market as 
they will? 

To say that the board and advisory 
council may find that operations under 
the loan provisions will not be effective, 
because of the inability of cooperative 
associations, with the assistance of loans, 
to control a surplus, leaves action to the 
opinion of the board and advisory coun- 
cil, based not upon any experience with 
loan operations but their own views as 
to what_ will happen if they should be 
undertaken. 

Under the provisions of the act giving 
the board and the advisory council au- 
thority to decide whether operations un- 

er the loan provisions will be effective 

) control surplus, the Congress delegates | 
to the board and advisory council avu- } 
thority to determine whether operations 
under the loan provisions shall ever be 
tried. 

As elsewhere discussed, the purpose 
of this bill is to raise, maintain—control 
prices to consumers of food in the United 
States in the interest of the producers. 

The officials intrusted with its adminis- ! 
tration are to be persons who are “pro- | 
ducers” ‘‘interested in and _ representa- 
tive of producers,” persons selected by ! 
“cooperative associations,’ “other or- 
ganizations representative of the pro- 
ducers of the commodity,” “‘heads of ag- | 
ricultural departments, and governors of 
States,” interested in the production of 
the ec6mmodity. 

Seemingly every opportunity that can 
be devised is given for the full exercise 
under authority of law of selfish inter- 
ested control of price. 

And, in addition, there is created a di- 
rect financial inducement to producers 
and those interested in and for them to 
reject all attempt at operations under 
the loan provisions. 











Finds Equalization Fee 
Paid by the Consumer 


The act provides that not exceeding ! 
$200,000,000 shall be available for loans 
to cooperative associations for carrying 
out the policy of the act, at 4 per cent 
interest (sec. 5b), and provides that at 
least two hundred millions shall be ayail- 
able for advances to the _ stabilization 
funds for financing marketing agree- 
ments (sec. 12) without interest (sec. 
8d), so the whole four hundred millions 
authorized to be appropriated may be | 
used for financing marketing agreements 
without interest. 

The equalization fee ‘‘is a payment ! 
directly or indirectly by the producers , 
lor benefits received by them,” but— 

“The payment of the fees will in 
host instances be reflected in the price | 


| ization 


paid the producers for the commodity.” 
(House Committee report, p 42; Sen- 
ate Committee report, p. 26.) 

That is, the equalization fee paid by 
the producer for benefits received by 
him is to be passed on to the consumer 
and paid by him. 

There jis not a word in the act as 
finally passed requiring a trial of the 
loan before determining that it will not 
be effective, or the ascertainment of any 
fact as to its operation, nor any impli- 
cation to that effect. Flacts are things 
which have come to be, which are, the 
existence of which has been demon- 
strated. What will happen if given ex- 
periments should be undertaken is opin- 
ion, not fact. 

In considering whether the 
tion of ‘the loan provisions will be ef- 
fective, the board and advisory council 
will have before them one plan under 
which producers operating at their own 
risk and expense can borrow for use 
in limiting the domestic supply of food- 
stuffs $200,000,000 at 4 per cent in- 
terets, as against another under which 
they can have for the 
dred millions without any charge for 
interest, such funds 
either by the Government or by the con- 
sumers in this country through the 
price paid by them, which is to include 
—‘reflect the payment of”—the equal- 
fee, or by both, without ex- 
penses or ris: to the producer. 

To the board and advisory council 
under such conditions is delegated the 
power to decide whether the loan provi- 
sions will be effective, with the result- 
ing conclusion, of course, whether they 
shall be undertaken, because the board 
is not directed, but authorized only, to 


: make loans. 


Such a determination being without 
foundation upon prescribed ascertained 
facts is only an opinion; and action upon 
such opinion is only an exercise at dis- 
cretion. 

The continuance of the operations of 
removing from the available supply, and 
hoarding or other disposition, is to te so 
long as the board and advisory council 
judge it to be advisable, “to preserve 
advantageous domestic markets” and 


“prevent depressing of prices obtained.” | 


Cooperative Association 
Given Unusual Powvers 


It does not help to say that another 
element which may enter into the de- 
cision is the unwillingness of the co- 
operative associations handling the com- 
moditv to control the surplus, for that 
only makes one further delegation of 
authority—to the cooperative associa- 
tions—to say whether the marketing- 


' agreement provisions Of the bill shall or 


shall not come into and continue in 
force; and then the whole matter of the 
beginning and end of the use of mar- 
keting agreements, including the estab- 
lishment and collection of the squaliza- 
tion fee, is legislated into or out of 
existence, not by Congress, but by the* 
cooperative associations. 

And, further, there is no way provided 
by which the unwillingness of the co- 
operative associations shall be ascer- 
tained. Does it mean unwillingness of 
any part of them, or a majority of them, 
or all of them? 

If, as pointed out above, the primary 
duty of the board and advisory council 
is to determine the price at which cer- 
tain agricultural commodities shall be 
bought and sold in the domestic markets, 
then to the board has been given the 


: legislative power to determine that price 
| in its entire discretion, ‘without any rule 


or formula to guide its judgment pre- 
scribed by Congress, such as a provision 
that the price to be maintained as the 
cbjective of operations shall be based on 
cost of production, or reasonableness, or 
anything of that kind. The power of the 
board to control the price is absolute 
and the discretion unlimited. 

The Congress undertakes to delegate 
to the board and advisory council au- 
thority to determine whether the provi- 
sions of this act shall or shall not be 
the law under which the business of sell- 
ing and buying food commodities shall 
be conducted, 

That is a legislative function which 
can not be delegated. 

The board set up by the act is a gov- 
ernmental agency set between those who 
produce food and those who must eat to 
live, an arbiter whose sole guide is its 
own views as to what those who eat 
ought to pay to those who produce, an 
arbiter authorized, empowered, and di- 
rected to control by manipulation of the 
market the price. 

This provision makes it clear that the 
fundamental purposes of this act is, not 
to have fixed by the board, but to enable 
the board to assist in controlling the 
handling of crop surpluses. It is ex- 
pected that prices will respond to such 
control without any arbitrary price fix- 
ing by the board. * * * (Senate Commit- 
tee report, p, 13.) 


Board Given Right 
To Control Prices 


Assuming that the board is composed 
of men of absolute rectitude, of wholly 
impartial attitude, who will in all they 
do under'the powers conferred upon 
them attempt to be fair to—look to the 
welfare of—the whole people of the 
country, not of producers of food alone, 
still this act does by its terms, as they 
appear to me and as claimed by its 
sponsors, commit to them absolute 
power to control, regulate, raise and 
lower at will at all times, so long as 
they deem it advisable, the prices which 
producers may obtain for their prod- 
ucts, and all the people must pay or go 
without. 

In addition to the decisions cited in 
the former opinion as to the delega- 


; tion of legislative authority, reference 


may be made to the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court in J. W. Hampton, 
Jr., & Co, y, the United States, No. 
242, October term, 1927, decided April 
9, 1928. 

It is not the purpose of the act that 
the board shall act impartially and in 
what is does under the powers conferred 
upon it look to the welfare of the 
whole people. 

The current will be so controlled, 
however, that the surplus will be with—- 
held or eliminated from a gluited mar- 
ket, and its flow regulated in such man- 
ner as in the judgment of the board 
will immediately further the best in- 
terests of the domestic producers of 
the commodity. * * *. (House commit- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


opera- : 


Same use hun- ; 


being provided | 


THE UNTED STATES 


DAILY: TEXURSDAY, 


Equalization Fees 


tee report, p. 40; 
port, p, 24.) 

* ** the measure would permit pro- 
ducers of surplus commodities to receive 


Senate committee re- 


; am assured benefit from operations fi- 
| commodities. (House committee report, 
| p. 


manced by fees collected upom = such 


2; Senate Commnittee report, p. 2.) 
The marketing operations by the 
Government are to continue so Long as 
the board and advisory council judge 


| aAdAvisable in furtherance of a policy “to 


Preserve advantagweous domestic mar- 
kets” and prevent ‘‘surpluses from un- 
Guly depressing prices obtained.”’ 

The act itself provides, and its 
Sors understand and expect, that. the 
board will not be an impartial arbiter 
between producers and consumers, but 
that it shall act im the interest of pro- 
Gucers alone. 

The amount of the fee is to be based 
upon the estimate of the board 
visory council from time to time of the 
Probable expense and losses, and neces- 
sarily their estimate of the amount of 


spon- 


the product which will be marketed; and ! 


whether it shall be paid on the sale, 
Processing, or transportation of the 
= oods is to be determined by the board. 


Miust Act in Fraterest 
OO} Producers Alone 


_ Results of operations under market- 
ing agreements Can not be known until 
the goods withheld, bought, and 2xemoved 
from the market have been disposed 
of and proceeds collected and expenses 
Paid. 

_ So, any deficit arising from 
tions under any 
lished cannot be 


transac- 
equalization fee estab- 

restored to the sta- 
bilization fund by increased exactions 
upon the goods involved in those trans- 
actions, and must stand asa loss to the 
fund; and the other way around, if the 
fee in foree at the time of any trans- 
action produces more than is xequired 
to reimburse the stabilization fwand, the 
©xcess above such reimbursement will 
remain in the fund, with no provision 
for its return to those producers from 
whom it has been exacted and 

The expressed purpose of the act is 
to compel some producers to contribute 
to gains or making up the losses upon 
Products of others. 

“The consequence of any excess or 
deficiency in the amount of the 
to be corrected through revisiom in the 


Amount of the fee to be collected sub- | 


Sequently.” (House committee report, p. 
27; Senate committee report, p- 15.) 


_ The law contemplates that the collec- | 
tion of the equalization fee shall cease | 
When the operation ceases. If it is found | 


when operations end that the equaliza- 
tion fee fixed has been too low to pro- 
luce enough to meet the losses, the losses 


by taxation, constituting the 
fund, by loans from it to the 
Stabilization fumd, which must 
unpaid, 

It is not important to decide whether 
this charge is a tax orisnot. Treating 


revolving 
deficient 
remain 


and ad- | 


| Sary to 


taken. | 


fee is | 


any depariment of the 
Government participate in 
ment. 

Th act provides that the board shall 
create an. advisory council of seven mem- 
bers, selected annually omly from lists 
submitted by the cooperative associations 
and other representative organizations 
and the grovernors and heads of agricul- 
tural departments of States where the 
commodity is produced. 

Under these provisions, the board has 
no choice but to appoint from such lists, 
and all that the cooperative associations, 
' other orgeanizations, governors, and heads 
of agricultural departments need to do 
is to limit their list to seven persons, 
and they have made the appointment of 
the entire council, 

But if they do not go that far, in any 
event the characters, capacity, integrity, 
| and judgement required in members of the 
| advisory council are passed upon by per- 
; sons, COrporations, officers, in no way 
;conected with or responsible to any de- 
partment of the Govermment of the 
United Staies. 

The board can take only what is of- 
jfered to it; can make mo_ independent 
| selection on its own judgement. 
Conceding that the legislative branch 
{may prescribe qualifications to be pos- 
sessed key an appointee to an office, still 
the exercise of the judgment and dis- 
cretion to determine whether or not an 
individual possesses those qualifications, 
| as well as other qualifications of ability, 
| trainings, judgment, and character neces- 
make a good publie officer, may 
| only be committed by the Congress to 
ithe appointing officers pirovided for that 
purpose and charged with that duty by 
the Constitution. 


their appoint- 


United States | 
| 
! 
' 
| 
| 











Encroaches on Furrctions 
Of Executive Branch 


To provide that corporations, associz 
tions, Organizations, and State officials 
who are not even officers of the United 
States shall designate a list from which 
only cam appointees be selected, is not 
in any sense prescribing qualifications, 
but is authorizing these outside agencies 
to participate in—even ¢ ontrol—the Ex- 
ecutice function of appointment. 

Iam unable to find any constitutional 
authority for vesting the appointment of 
inferior officers of the United States by 
the Congress in anyone, outside of the 
President, with or without the advice and 
consent of the Senate, the courts of law, 


‘and the heads of departments. 


The Constitution for purposes of ap- 
pointment very clearly divides all its 
officers into two classes. The primary 
class requires a nomination by the Presi- 
dent and confirmation by the Senate. But 


1 | foreseeing that when offices became num- 
will be borne owt of public funds raised | 


erous and sudden removals necessary, 
this mode might be inconvenient, it was 
provided that in regard to officers in- 
ferior to those specially mentioned. Con- 
gress mnight by law vest their appoint- 
ment in the President alone, in the courts 
of law, or inthe heads of departments. 


the equalization fee as not a tax, it is ob- | That all persons who cam be said to hold 
Vious that what is ‘attempted by this act | an office under the Government about to 


is to enable certain agencies under Goy- 
{ ernment direction and supervision to en- 
| age in the business of buying, selling, 
hoarding, and otherwise disposing of 
agricultural products for the sole pur- 
pose of controlling prices. 


Action Held to Be Violation 
Of the Fifth Amendment 


The theory of the act is that giving! 


Producers permission to organize combi- 
j nations in restraint of trade is _ inef- 
fective toenable them to combine and fix 
Prices, beeause Some producers who do 
not contribute to the enterprise realize 
; & gain without bearing any of the ex- 
! pense; and the purpose of the act is to 
force all producers, directly or indirectly 
to make a contribution not in the nature 
of a tax, toward the losses and expense 
| suffered in operations for the common 
benefit of all producers whenever their 
products may be sold, Compelling some 
citizens to participate in business opera- 
tions by requiring them to contribute 
to the loss and expense thereof is, in my 
opinion, in violation of the provisions of 


the fifth amendment and a taking of ! 


y | eye . . 
of law. | failing, because of no constitutional pro- 


(Parkersburg v. Brown, 106 U. S. 487.) 
On the other hand, if it be tax, then 
its proceeds constitute public funds in 
the Treasury ‘with the result that the 
Public Treasury would bear the losses 
and expenses and take the profits, if any, 
of the business of buying, storing, and 
selling of agricultural commodity. 
Because the equalization fee is not 
called a tax, Goes not purport to be im- 
posed as a tax, is not exacted on any 
provided basis of equality, is mot to be 
paid into the ‘Treasury of the United 
States, is to be imposed and collected 
or not at the wvill and favor of inter- 


i 
| property without due process 
' 
i 


gressional chart or compass Girecting as 
to the time when it shall be ima posed, the 
| time it shall remain in effect, the amount 
; of it or upon whon it shall be levied, I 
think it can not. be sustained under the 

> taxing pwer of the Constitution. 
And, further, notwithstanding _ the 
length to whieh the courts hawe gone in 


{ 

' 
sustaining legislative authority, I am ur- | 
able to believe that in an act which pro- ! 

| vidos, in substance, that, through gov- | 
ernnental agencies, prices of certain 
farm products shall be determined upon, 
established, amd maintained, Congress 
may lawfully delegate to Federal off- 

| cers the unlimited discretion to decide 

i whether the price-fixing operation shall | 

; be commenced; may lawfully delegate 
the complete discretion without any pre- | 
scribed rule to determine what the price 
shall be; or may lawfully delegate the: 
power to determine on whom shell be} 
directly placed the burden Of collecting 
the charge to provide the fumd to con- 
duct operations. 


NotaValid Regulation 
Of Commer-ee Is Opiniora 


I think and advise that this legisla 
providing for the control, in the interest 
of the producer alone, by the Govern- 

1 ment, of prices of goods mowing in in- 
terstate commerce, by keeping out of 
the channels Of commerce a part of the 
supply of such goods available for con- 

| sumption, is mot a valid regulation of 
commerce between the States and with 


be established under the Constitution 
were intended to be included within one 
or the other of these modes of appoint- 
ment there can be but little doubt. This 


| Constitution is the supreme law of the 


land. and no act of Congress is of any 
validity which does not rest on authority 
conferred by that instrument. (United 
States wv. Germaine, 99 WU. S, 509, 510.) 
See Springer et al, v. Government of the 
Philippine Islands. Nos. 564 and 575, 
October term. 1927, decided by the Su- 
preme Court May 14, 1928. 


| Delegation of Autfrority 


Held to BeWithozwet Warrant 


Therefore. I think and advise you that 
the delegation of authority ‘o dictate the 


i selecting of individuals for such appoint - 
I'ments to cooperative associations, other 


organizations, governors, and heads of 
agricultural departments of States, and 
conferring upon the board the authority 
to make appointments, whether so se- 
lected or not, is not only without warrant 
in the Constitution but contrary to its 
express provisions. 
The appointment of advisory councils 
vision for their appointment being made 
in the act, might not be so serious a 


|matter, as perhaps those officers might 
| be dispensed with and the balance of the 


provisions (if otherwise valid) carried 
out, but for another matter which seems 





|to be 


, ketinges 
j}amount of and collection of the equaliza- 
| tion 


inextricably imtexwoven into the 
whole fabric of the bill. 

It is provided that mone of the mar- 
operations, including fixing the 


fee, shall be begq~un—or once be- 





| proval 


ested administrative boards without con- | 


! Substantially the 


‘a 


| involved in passing om the validity 


ended—without the 
of the advisory 
commodity concerned. 
The act vestis—“the advisory council 
with power to be exercised concurrently 
with the power of the board to examine 
the facts upon which the beard’s decision 
to commence or terminate a marketing 
period is based, or to savprove the esti- 
mates which form the basis for deter- 
mining the amount of equalization feos. 
same delegation of 
as to findines of fact is made to 
both governmental a@wencies, and their 
joint agreement is required as to the 
presence of certain prescribed conditions 
before part of the legislative nower exer- 
cised in the billbecomes effective.” (Con- 
ference committee report, 4, third para- 
graph). 
Contrary to Prevesions 


Of the Constitution 

So the Congress delegates the final 
authe rity to determine whether tie act 
shall go into effect, and how lone it shall 
remain in force, to a body of officials 
for whose existence there is no constitu- 
tional warrant—a delegation to a body 
which cannot exist, of legislative power 
which cannot be delerated. 
IT have considered these questions with 
realization of the grave responsibility 
of 
acts of Congress and ‘with appreciation 
of the rule that the courts will indulge 
in every presumption to support the val- 
idity of legislation amd that no act of 
Congress will be declared invalid unless 
plainly s0, but nevertheless I feel bound 
to advise you that the act in question, 
if approved, would violate the Constitu- 


gun consent and 2p- 


council for the 


bower 





foreign nations within the awthority of 
the commerce Clause of the Constitution, 

That the members of the advisory 
councils hold posts in the serwice of the 
United States is shown by the facts that 
their office is created by an act of the 


tion of the United States, in that logis- 
lation having for its main purpose the 
control of the price of food in the in- 
terest of the producer is not authorized 
by the Constitution; im that if Congress 





; Congress, their term of office is fixed by 
an act of the Congress, their duties are | 
| prescribed and their authority conferred 
> by an act of the Congress. their com- | 
pensation and expenses “within the limi- | 
tations prescribed by law’ are fixed by | 
an act of the Congress, and they are spe- 
cifically constituted a Government 
agency. 
Under the provisions of this act, agen- 
cies entirely separate and apart from 


the 
process of law, 


possessed the power to do the things 
attempted by this act it could not dele- 
gate it, as it is legislative in character; 
in that it vests in those not officers or 
agents of the United States the power 
and duty of participating in appoint- 
ments to fill places im the service of the 
United States; in that it contravenes the 
provisions of the Constitution agaimst 
taking of property without due 


; insurance company, 12% per centum of 


| surance company, 12's per centum of its 


' 
| 
' 
| 
; title, there shall be levied, collected, and 
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Amended Portions of Measure Also Exclude Mutual In- 
surance Associations From Taxation. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


unless permission to change the basis is 
granted by the Commissioner. 
Sec. 144, Withholding of 
Source. 
(a) Tax-Free Covenant Bonds.—(1) 
Requirement of Withholding.—In any 
case where bonds, mortgages, or deeds 


Tax 


of trust, or other similar obligations of | 


a corporation contain a contract or pro- 
vision by which the obligor agrees to pay 
any portion of the tax imposed by this 
title upon the obligee, or to reimburse 
the obligee for any portion of the tax, or 
to pay the interest without deduction for 
any tax which the obligor may be re- 
quired or permitted to pay thereon, or 
to retain therefrom under any law of the 
United States, the obligor shall deduct 
and withhold a tax equal to 2 per centum 
of the interest upon such bonds, mort- 
gages, deeds of trust, or other obliga- 
tions, whether such interest is payable 
annually or at shorter or longer periods, 
if payable to an individual, a partner- 
ship, or a foreign corporation not en- 
gaged in trade or business within the 
United States and not having any office 
or place of business therein: Provided, 
That if the liability assumed by the 
obligor does not exceed 2 per centum of 
the interest, then the deduction and with- 
holding shall, after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, be at the following 
rates: (A) 5 per centum in the case of | 
2 nonresident alien individual, or of any 
vartnership not engaged in trade or busi- 
ness within the United States and not 
having any office or place of business 
therein and composed in whole or in part 
of nonresident aliens, (B) 12% per 
centum in the case of such a foreign 
corporation, and (C) 2 per centum in the 
case of other individuals and partner- ; 
ships: Provided further, That if the own- 
ers of such obligations are not known to 
the withholding agent the Commissioner 
may authorize such deduction and with- 
holding to be at the rate of 2 per centum, 
or, if the liability assumed by the obligor | 
does not exceed 2 per centum of the in- 
terest, then at the rate of 5 per centum. 

Sec. 145. Payment of Corporation In- 
come Tax at Source. 

In the case of forcign corporations sub- | 
ject to taxation under this title not en- 
gaged in trade or business within the 


at | 


ceding taxable year. For the purpose of 
‘computing the net income subject to 
the tax 
shall be deducted from expenses in- 
curred as defined in this paragraph all 
expenses incurred which are not al- 
lowed as deductions by subsection (c) 
of this section. 

(c) Deductions Allowed.—In com- 
puting the net income of an insurance 
‘company subject to the tax imposed by 
this section there shall be allowed as 
deductions: 

(1) All ordinary and necessary ex- 
;penses incurred, as provided in section 
23(a); 

(2) All 


interest as provided in sec- 


|tion 23(b); 


2 


Taxes as provided in section 
Losses incurrea as defined in sub- 
section (b) (6) of this section; 

(5) Losses sustained during the tax- 
able year from the sale or other dispo- 
sition of property; 

(6) Bad debts in the nature of agency 
balances and bills receivable ascertained 


|to be worthless and charged off within 


the taxable year; 

(7) The amount received as dividends 
from corporations as provided in section 
23(p) ; 

(8) The amount 
during the taxable 
section 22(b) (4) is exempt from taxa- 
tion under this title, and the amount of 
interest allowed as a credit under sec- 
tion 26; 

(9) A reasonable allowance for the 

exhaustion, wear and tear of property, 
as provided in section 23(k); 
_ (10) In the case of such a domestic 
insurance company, the net income of 
which (computed without the benefit of 
this paragraph) is $25,000 or less, the 
sum of $3,000; but if the net income is 
more than $25,000 the tax imposed by 
this section shall not exceed the tax 
which would be payable if the $8,000 
credit. were allowed, plus the amount of 
the net income in excess of $25,000. 

Sec. 212. Gross Income. 

(a) General Rule.—In the case of a 
nonresident alien individual gross in- 
come includes only the gross income from 
sources within the United States. 


of interest earned 
year which under 





United States and not having any office | 
or place of business therein, there shall | 
be deducted and withheld at the source 
in the same manner and upon the same 
items of income as is provided in sec- 
tion 144 a tax equal to 13% per centum 
thereof in respect of all payments of in- 
come made before the enactment of this 
Act, and equal to 12% per centum there- 
of in respect of all payments of income 
made after the enactment of this Act, 
and such tax shall be returned and paid | 
in the same manner and subject to the 
same conditions as provided in that sec- 
tion: Provided, That in the case of in- 
terest described in subsection (a) of that 
Section (relating to tax-free covenant 
bonds) the deduction and withholding 
shall be at the rate specified in such 
subsection, 


Tax on Cor panies 
Fssuing Life Insurance 

Sec. 201. Tax on Life Insurance Com- 
panies. 

(a) Definition—When used in this 
title the term “life insurance company” 
means an insurance company engaged in 
the business of issuing life insurance 
and annuity contracts (including con- 
tracts of combined life, health, and acci- 
dent insurance), the reserve funds of 
which held for the fulfillment of such 
contracts comprise more than 50 per | 
cehtum of its total reserve funds. 

(b) Rate of Tax—In lieu of the tax 
imposed by section 13, there shall be: 
levied, collected, and paid for each 
taxable year upon the net income of 
every life insurance company a tax as 
follows: 

(1) In the case of a domestic life 
its net income; 

(2) In the case of a foreign life in- | 


Exception to Statute 
Of Limitations S pecified 
Sec. 276. Period of Limitation Upon 


Assessment and Collection—Exceptions. 
(b) Waivers—Where before the ex- 


tion 275 for the assessment of the tax, 
both the Commissioner and the taxpayer 
have consented in writing to its assess- 
ment after such time, the tax may be 
assessed at any time prior to the ex- 
piration of the period agreed upon. The 
period so agreed upon may be extended 
by subsequent agreements in writing 
made before the expiration of the pe- 
riod previously agreed upon. 

(c) Collection After Assessment.— 
Where the assessment of any income tax 
imposed by this title has been made with- 
in the period of limitation properly ap- 
plicable thereto, such tax may be col- 
lected by distraint or by a proceeding 
in court, but only if begun (1) within 
six years after the assessment of the 
tax, or (2) prior to the expiration of any 
period for collection agreed upon in writ- 
ing by the Commissioner and the tax- 
payer before the expitation of such six- 
year period. The period so agreed upon 
may be. extended by subsequent agree- 
ments in writing made before the ex- 
piration of the period previously agreed 
upon. 

Sce. 311. Transferred Assets. 

(b) Period of Limitation—The period 
of limitation for assessment of any such 
liability of a transferee or fiduciary shall 
be as follows: 

(1) In the case of the liability of an 
initial transferee of the property of the 
taxpayer,—within one year after the ex- 
piration of the period of limitation for 
assessment against the taxpayer; 

(2) In the case of the liability of a 
transferee of a transferee of the prop- 
erty of the taxpayer,—within one year 





net icome from sources within the United 
States. 

Sec. 204. 
than Life or 


(a) 


Insurance Companies Other 
Mutual. 
Imposition of Tax.—In_ lieu of 


the tax imposed by section 13 of this 


; vaid for each taxable year upon the net 
; Income 


of every insurance company 
(other than a life or mutual insurance 
company) a tax as follows: 

(1) In the ease of such a domestic | 
insurance company 12% per centum of 


| its net income; 


(2) In the ease of such a foreign in- 
surance company, 12! per centum of 
its net income from sources within the 
United States. 

(b) Definition of Income, Ete.—In the 
case of an insurance company subject 
to the tax imposed by this section— 

(1) Gross Income—“Gross income” 
means the sum of (A) the combined 
gross amount earned during the taxable 
year, from investment income and from 
underwritinge income as provided in this 
subsection, computed on the basis of the 
underwriting: and investment exhibit of 
the annual statement 2vproved by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, and (B) gain during the tax- | 
able year from the sale or other dispo- 
sition of property; 


| Incurred FE’xpenses 


And Losses Defined 


(6) Losses Incurred.—‘‘Losses_ in- 
curred” means losses incurred during 
the taxable year on insurance contracts, 
computed as follows: 

To losses paid during the taxable 
year, add salvage and reinsurance re- 
coverable outstanding at the end of the 
preceding taxable year, and deduct 
salvage and reinsurance recoverable out- 
standing at the end of the taxable year. 
To the result so obtained add all un- 
paid losses outstanding at the end of 
the taxable year and deduct unpaid 


j losses outstanding at the end of the 
preceding taxable year; 


(7) Expenses Incurred.—‘*‘Expenses 
incurred” means all expenses shown on 
the annual statement approved by the | 
National Convention of Insurance Con- | 
missioners, and shall be computed as | 
follows: 

To all expenses paid during the tax- 
able year add expenses unvaid at the 
end of the taxable year and deduct ex- 
penses unpaid at the end of the pre- 


after the expiration of the period of 
limitation for assessment against the 
preceding transferee, but only if within 
three years after the expiration of the 
pericd of limitation for assessment 
agains“ the taxpayer ;—except that if be- 
fore the expiration of the period of limi- 
tation for the assessment of the liability 
of the transferee, a court proceeding for 
the collection of the tax or liability in 
respect thereof has been begun against 
the taxpayer or last preceding transferee, 
respectively,—_then the period of limita- 
tion for assessment of the liability of the 
transferee shall expire one year after 
the return of execution in the court 
proceeding. 

(3) In the case of the liability of a 
fiduciary,—not later than one year after 
the liability arises or not later than the 
expiration of the period for collection 
of the tax in respect of which such lia- 
bility arises, whichever is the later. 


Law on Credit 


| Of Gift Tax Revived 


Sec. 404, Credit of Gift Tax. 

Section 332 of the Revenue Act of 
1924 (relating to the credit of gift tax 
against estate tax where the amount of 
the gift is required to be included in the 
gross estate of the decedent) is revived 
as of January 1, 1926 (the effective date 
of its. repeal by the Revenue Act of 
1926). Such action shall also be applied 
in the case of the estate tax imposed by 
Title III of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
in the same manner and to the same 


extent as in the case of the estate tax; 


imposed by Title III of the Revenue Act 
of 1924. 
Sec. 405. Determination of Deficiency 
if Tax Is Reduced by Legislation. 
Where a return of tax imposed by 
Title III of the Revenue Act of 1924 was 
mede before February 26, 1926, then for 
the purposes of determining a deficiency 
the amount of tax shown on the return 
shall be reduced by the difference be- 
tween such amount and the tax (at the 
rates under section 301 of such act as 
amended by the Revenue Act of 1926) 
which should be impose’ upon the trans- 
fer of the net estate as shown on the 
return. 
Sec. 411. 
(a) The first two paragraphs of sec- 


Admissions Tax. 


tion 500 of the Revenue Act of 1926 are | 


amended to read as follows: s 
“Sec. 500(a) There shall be levied, 
assessed, collected, and paid— 
(1) <A tax of 1 cent for each 10 
cents or fraction thereof of the amount 


imposed by this section there | 


piration of the time prescribed in sec- | 


| Veto of President 
| On Postal Salaries 
| Overruled by House 


Roll Call Shows 319 Mem- 
bers Favored Action, 42 
Opposed it and 69 Did 
Not Vote. 


Th: vote of the House May 22 in over- 
riding the President’s veto of H. R. 5681, 
to provide a differential in pay for night 
work in the postal service, was years 
(in favor of passing the bill over the 

; veto) 319; nays (against overriding the 

veto), 42; not voting, 69. 

The roll call was as follows: 

For passage of the bill over veto (to- 
tal, 319): 

Republicans: Adkins, Allen, Andresen, 
Arentz, Barbour, Beck of Pennsylvania, 
Beers, Begg, Bohn, Bowman, Britten, 
Browne, Burdick, Buckbee, Bushong, Car- 
ter, Chalmers, Chase, Christopherson, 
Clague, Cochran of Pennsylvania, Cole of 
Iowa, Colton, Cooper. of Wisconsin, 
Crowther. . 

Dallinger, Darrow, Dempsey, Deni- 
son, Dickinson of Iowa, Doutrich, Dowell, 
Dyer, England, Englebright, Estep, 
Evans of California, Faust, Fenn, Roy 
G. Fitzgerald, W. T. Fitzgerald, Fort, 
Foss, Frear, Free, Freeman, Furlow, 
Garber, Gibson, Gifford, Glynn, Golder, 
Goodwin, Griest, Guyer. 

Hadley, F£all of Illinois, Hall of In- 
diana, Hancock, Hardy, Haugen, Hawley, 
Hersey, Hickey, Hoffman, Hogg, Hola- 
day, Hooper, Hope, Houston, Hudson, 
William E. Hull, Irwin. 

James, Johnson of Illinois, Johnson of 
Indiana, Johnson of South Dakota, John- 
son of Washington, Kading, Kahn, Kelly, 
Kendall, Ketcham, Kiess, King, Knutson, 

| Kopp, Korell, LaGuardia, Lampert, Lang- 
ley, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Lehlbach, 

Letts. 

McFadden, MacGregor, McLeod, Maas, 
Magrady, Manlove, Menges, Michaelson, 

; Michner, Miller, Monast, Moore of Ohio, 

Morgan, Morin, Murphy, Nelson of 

Maine, Nelson of Wisconsin, Niedring- 

haus, Porter. 

Ramseyer, Ransley, Rathbone, Reed of 

New York, Robinson of Iowa, Robsion 
of Kentucky, Rowbottom, Sanders of 
New York; Schafer, Schneider, Sears of 
Nebraska, Seger, Selvig, Shreve, Sim- 
i mons, Sinclair, Smith, Speaks, Sproul of 
Illinois, Sproul of Kansas, Stalker, 
Strong of Kansas, Strong of Pennsyl- 
vania, Summers of Washington, Swick, 
Swing. 

Tatgenhorst, Taylor of Tennessee, 
Temple, Thompson, Thurston, Timber- 
lake, Treadway, Updike, Watres, Wat- 
son, Welch of California, Welch of Penn- 
j sylvania, White of Maine, Williams of 
| Illinois, Winter, Wolverton, Woodruff of 

Michigan, Wyant, Yates, Zihlman. To- 

tal, 161. 

Democrats: Abernethy, Allgood, Al- 
mon, Arnold, Aswell, Auf der Heide, 
Ayres, Bankhead, Bell, Black of New 
York, Black of Texas, Box, Boylan, 
Brand of Georgia, Briggs, Browning, 
Buchanan, Busby, Byrns, Canfield, Can- 
non, Carew, Carley, Celler, Chapman, 
Cochran of Missouri, Cohen, Collier, Col- 
lins, Combs, Corning, Cox, Crosser, 
Cullen. 5; 

Davis, Dickinson of Missouri, Dick- 
| stein, Dominick, Doughton, Douglas of 
| Massachusetts, Drewry, Driver, Ed- 

wards, Eslick, Evans of Montana, Fitz- 

patrick, Fletcher, Fulbright, Fulmer, 

Gardner of Indiana, Garner of Texas, 

Garrett of Texas, Gilbert, Gregory, 

Green, Greenwood, Griffin, Hammer, Har- 
rison, Hastings, Hill of Alabama, Hill of 
Washington, Howard of Nebraska, How- 
ard of Oklahoma, Huddleston, Hull of 
Tennessee, Igoe, Jacobstein, Jeffers, 
Johnson of Texas, Jones, Kemp, Kent, 
Kerr, Kincheloe, Kindred, Kunz, Lan- 
ham, Lankford, Larsen, Lea of Califor- 
nia, Lindsay, Lowrey, Lozier, Lyon. 

McClintie, McDuffie, McKeown, McMil- 
lan, McReynolds, McSwain, McSweeney, 

Major of Illinois, Major of Missouri, 
Mansfield, Martin of Louisiana, Mead, 
Milligan, Montague, Mooney, Moore of 
Kentucky, Moore of Virginia, Moorman, 
Morehead, Morrow, Nelson of Missouri, 
Norton of Nebraska, O’Brien, O’Connel, 
i O'Connor of Louisiana, O’Connor of New 

York, Oliver of Alabama, Oliver of New 
York. 

Parks, Peery, Pou, Prall, Quayle of 
| New York, Quin, Ragon, Rainey, Ran- 
, kin, Reed of Arkansas, Romjue, Rubey, 

Rutherford, Sanders of Texas, Sandlin 
| of Louisiana, Shallenberger, Sirovich, 
Somers, Steagall, Stedman, Steele, Ste- 
venson, Sullivan, Summers of Texas, 
Swank, Tarver, Taylor of Colorado, 
Tucker. 

Vinson of Georgia, Vinson of Ken- 
tucky, Ware, Warren, Weaver, Weller, 
White of Colorado, Wittington, Williams 
of Missouri, Williams of Texas, Wilson 
of Louisiana, Wingo, Wright. Total, 155. 

Socialist: Berger (1); Farmer-Labor: 
Carss and Kvale (2). 

Nays (against passage of bill over 
veto): 

Republicans: Ackerman, Aldrich, An- 
| drews, Bacharach, Bacon, Brand of Ohio, 
Burton, Chindbloom, Clarke, Cooper of 
Ohio, Cramton, Elliott, French, Froth- 
ingham, Hale of New Hampshire, Mor- 
ton D. Hull, Jenkins, Kearns, Luce, Me- 
Laughlin, Mapes, Martin of Massachu- 
setts, Merrit, Newton, Parker, Pratt, 
Reece, Rogers, Sinnott, Snell, Stobbs, 
Taber, Tilson, Tinkham, Underhill, Vin- 
cent of Michigan, Wainwright, Wa- 
son. Total, 39. 

Democrats: Crisp, Douglas of Arizona, 
Woodrum of Virginia. Total, 3. 





paid for admission to anyplace, includ- 
ing admission by season ticket or sub- 
scription, to be paid by the person pay- 
ing for such admission; except that in 
case the amount paid for admission is 
| $3 or less, no tax shall be imposed, and 
i except that in case of admission to a 
prize fight, or boxing, sparring, or other 
pugilistic match or exhibition, for which 
the amount paid for admission is $5 or 
more, the tax shall be 25 per centum 
of such amount: Provided, That an equiv- 
alent tax shall be collected on all free 
or complimentary tickets or admissions 
to such prize fight, or boxing, sparring, 
| or other pugilistic match or exhibition 





and the tax shall be on the amount for 
which a similar seat or box is sold at 
| the said match or exhibition. Amounts 
paid for admission by season ticket or 
| subscription shall be exempt only if the 
| amount which would be charged to the 
holder ox subscriber for a single admis- 
sion is $3 or less:” 

(b) Subsection (a) of this section 
| shall take effect on the expiration of 30 
| days after the enactment of this Act, 
| To be continued in the issue of 
| May 25. 
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Paper 


Improvement to Paper-Making Machine 


Refining 


Principles Combined 


1 > T e e . | 
To Increase U tility | possession of a thought your failure is 
| strong evidence against your own pos- 


——— 


Designed of Millspaugh Roll Is 
Found to Have Solved Prob- 
lem in Industry. 


THE GUARDIAN TRusT COMPANY, ET AL., 


¥. DowNINGTON MANUFACTURING COM- | 


PANY. Equity 3441. District CoURT 
FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

Claims 2, 3 and 5 of patent 1205822 
were held valid. 

In the prior art paper pulp had been 
dried by passing the paper sheets over 
a box from which air was pumped to 
create a vacuum. Patentee, by substi- 
tuting a pump designed to produce a 
flow of a large volume of air with an 


even continuous flow through the paper, | 


was held to have made a_ patentable 
combination. . 

The court found that this substitution 
produced a combination having such un- 
usual merit as to supply evidence of in- 
vention, 

Claims 2 and 8 of the patent were held 
to be infringed. These claims had been 
limited to a device including a “positive 
rotary pump,” and it was admitted that 
one of defendant’s installations included 
such a pump. 


The opinion of the Court, delivered by | 


Judge Dickinson, follows in full text: 
The art with which this cause concerns 
itself is one of the oldest and one of the 
most important. The history of its de- 
velopment is most interesting. 


The conduct of the trial by counsel aud 


experts has been in keeping with the 
dignity and importance of the subject. 
Knowledge has been lavish of “her 
ample store” and all the resources of 
science and experience have been placed 
at the service of the Court. 

We would not wish to be thought un- 
appreciative of the richness of the of- 
ferings made nor would we like to feel 
that all this enlightening labor had been 
wholly wasted. As we view it, however, 
the decision of the cause turns upon two 
doctrines of the law, or, rather, which 
of them is applicable. 


Rights in Improvement 
To Paper-making Machine 


The plaintiff plants the assertion of its 
claim of right upon Letters Patent No. 
1205822, issued 
liam H. Millspaugh, for improvement in 
paper-making machines. 

The answer presents the usual de- 
fences which may be: condensed into 
validity and denial of infringement. 

Plaintiff’s cause of action rests upon 
its claim to the exclusive right to make, 
use and vend an improvement or ad- 
junct to a Fourdrinier paper-making 
machine. This goes by the name of a 
Millspaugh roll. Is the Millspaugh roll 
an invention within the meaning of the 
patent laws? 

The patent laws do not primarily de- 
fine a right given, although they neces- 
sarily give such a definition. Primarily 
they declare and announce a policy. 
That policy is very happily and ade- 
quately expressed in the phrase em- 
ployed in the grant of the power to Con- 
gress to legislate on the subject. 

There are thus two overlapping 
thoughts in the idea of a patent law 
“invention.” There must have been 
something “invented” and that some- 
thing must merit the reward of a patent 
by bringing into the art a new possession 
by which its progress is promoted by 
making the art that much richer. 

The verbiage with which we have been 
supplied which comes the nearest to con- 
veying these combined ideas or the com- 
bination idea is found in the words 
novelty and utility. The thought is an 
old one and universally accepted, so as 
to give it the character of triteness that 
all the elements which enter into a com- 
bination may have in themselves no 
novelty and the aggregation of them 
have no utility and yet the combination 
may have striking novelty and great 
utility, 

The invention here resides wholly in 
the combination. Its presence is due 
not to the elements or in the bringing 
of them together but in their co-ordina- 
tion. This is clear enough, but there is 
Suggested in its statement another di 
tinction, the thought of which is wits: 
more difficulty expressed. : 

It is conceivable that there may be 
elements in combination and a resulting 
utility, and yet be much left to be de- 
sired. There may enter into the com- 
bination one or more machines with 
room forthe application of skill in their 
operation. One may take this old 
combination, and by the use of a better 
constructed machine or by greater skill 
in operation produce an improved result. 
Here there may be nothing new either 
nm means or results but merely in the 
clegree of ‘utility and no invention be- 
cause there is nothing new in construc- 
tion or in the principle of operation. The 
difference js wholly that between a little 
elephait and a big one. 

There may,showever, be so great a dif- 
ference in results in degrees of utility 
that the results may be said to be not 
merely a difference in degrees of results 
but in results. This is a difference not 
between a little man and a big one but 
the difference between a Lilliputian and 
a_ Brobdingnagian. 

A test of evidence of the existence of 
the difference we have atttempted to out- 
line may be found in the recognition af- 
forded by general public acceptance. No 
one may be able to point out any marks 
of distinction between two things other 
than in the degree of excellence of re- 
sults or otherwise, yet if the difference 
be great, unusual and striking, and that 
part of the public which is concerned ac- 
cepts and proclaims the results as not 
merely better but as new, this common 
public judgment will be accepted as evi- 
dence of invention and from this evi- 
dence of invention it will be found. 

No citation of authorities is needed to 
support this statement. 


Novelty and Utility 
in Millspaugh Roll 


Great knowledge and exhaustless in- 
genuity have been displayed in the etf- 
fort to show that underlying the Mills- 
paugh roll there is (in addition to im- 
proved results) the application of a new, 
mn the sense of a different. principle from 
that before employed in the art. There 
1s adifference between thinking you have 
a thought within your grasp and having 
at. 


3? 
in 


May 12, 1912, to Wil- ! 


The practical test of whether you have 
it is to attempt to convey it to another 
mind. If you cannot put another in 


session of it. 


Some thoughts, or what you think are 
thoughts, have a peculiarly elusive qual- 
ity. No matter how clearly you may 
think you have them formulated in your 
own mind the moment you attempt to 
give them expression they slip from your 
grasp. Very often this is due to a 
change in the angle of view. 


The subject has the characteristic of | 


some ingeneously constructed advertis- 
ing signs. Looked at from one angle 
vou see clearly one message; 


see just ds clearly another. 


Again, there are subjects of thought | 


which viewed in the mass and as 


gen- 


| eral propositions seem to be clearly and 


indeed sharply defined, but when viewed 


in the concrete and particular elude us | 


and vanish. This is very much the dif- 
ficulty which confronted this patentee 
when he came to expres@? his inventive 
concept in the words of a claim. 

If a cloth is saturated with water and 
the problem is presented of getting rid of 
the moisture, the differences in the prin- 
ciples of operation of different methods 
which may be employed are readily seen. 


The cloth may be simply exposed to the | 


atmosphere and*the water evaporated. 
The wet cloth may be run between rolls 
or wringers and the water expressed or 
squeezed out. The cloth may be sub- 
jected to a large current of air of high 
velocity and the water blown or blasted 


| or carried out by and with the air which 


passes through the interstices in the 
cloth, 

No mind would be slow to recognize 
that here were three different methods 
nor would the thought of difference be 
blurred by the truth that there was some 
evaporation, some squeezing and some 
passage of air through the cloth in each 
instance. Nor would any one deny in- 
vention to the introduction of any one 
of these methods if before unknown and 
the result improved. 

If, however, the wet cloth were placed 
over a pan or other cavity and the water 
removed by the creation of a vacuum in 


the cavity, one would ask for further | 


light before finding that the water was 
squeezed out when A_ employed this 
method but blasted out when B employed 
it. The paradox embraced in 
proposition presents the opposing con- 
tentions of the parties in one aspect of 
this case. 

This cause is, we assume, of impor- 
tance because of the money results fol- 
lowing its ruling. We know it has been 
a hard fought one. 


An attending circumstance and per- 


haps consequence has been that neither 


side feel it to be safe to accept any | 
proposition of fact or law advanced by ! 
We venture, however, upon | 


the other. 
the statement of some facts (in them- 
selves of no controversial value), in order 


,; to bring out the force of the opposing 


arguments addressed to us. 


Elimination of Water 
In Paper-making Process 


For our purposes, the making of paper 
may be said to begin with the vegetable 
particles or fibres of which paper is com- 


posed, held suspended in water which is | 


carried along by a conveyor in the form 
of a stream but is not a flowing stream. 
This mixture is nearly all water, de- 
scribed in terms of proportionate bulk. 

One problem is to get rid of the water. 
This is done gradually in successive and 
progressive stages. 

Skipping the earlier of these stages, 
the practice during the prior art period 
was and still is to make use of what may 
be called a wire screen conveyor. This 
passed over “flat boxes,” which for our 
purposes may be described as pans, from 
which the air was pumped, thereby cre- 
ating a vacuum to serve as an aid in 
getting rid of the water. 

The material which finally becomes 
paper then passes on in its travels to 
what are called (although the parties are 
not in accord upon even pronunciation) 
couch rolls. There were two of these; 
one above the other. 

There comes of course a time when the 


product takes the designation of “paper.” | 
It is further of course yet far from being | 


finished paper but may nevertheless be 
called by that name. Just when this 
designation becomes proper the parties 
are out of accord, but we will assume 
that the name paper may be used at the 
stage at which the Millspaugh rol. comes 
into use. 

We say this because this is at the old 
couch roll stage at which the product is 
by an ingenious method transferred from 
the wire conveyor to what we will call a 
felt or wet felt conveyor. The product 
at this point must have a degree of 
strength sufficient to enable it unsup- 
ported to pass from one conveyor to the 


other, there being an open space between | 


them. 

There is at least one other feature of 
the situation which confronted the prior 
art which we should have in mind. That 
feature is the rate of travel of the 
product in course of manufacture. It 


would be evident even to one unfamiliar | 


with the art that methods, processes and 
instrumentalities which would answer 
well to one rate of speed of production 
(which means the speed of the con- 
veyors) might well be short in per- 
formance When the speed was increased. 

The paper must have the strength to 
sustain itself while being carried across 
the gap of which we _ have spoken. 
Enough water must have been removed 
from the pulp to give this required 
strength. 


boxes, 

Here, however, a limitation was en- 
countered. If the pull or pressure upon 
the sheet as it passed over the flat boxes 
was made too strong, the wire screen 
would “lock.” Hence it became a teach- 
ing and a fixed idea of the prior art 
that the vacuum created in the flat boxes 
must be relatively low so that no highly 
efficient pump was needed. 

The are had advanced to the thought 
that a more effective withdrawal of 


| water could be secured by introducing the 
; vacuum chamber to the couch roll, thus 


doing away with one of them and of 


; some of the flat boxes, but the thought 


still persisted that the water must be 
removed on the flat box principle, and 
this made necessary (as was indeed true) 
that the vacuum be kent low. 

This latter difficulty the art was taught 


to overcome by Millspaugh 


change | 
| very slightly the angle of view and you | 


this | 


The suggested thing to do was | 
to create a higher vacuum within the flat | 


; i himself | 
, through the introduction of a set-screw 


Prior Art Is Held to Be Valid 


+ 


| Positive Rotary Pump 
Is Basis of Patent 
Use in Competitive Process Is 


Declared to Be Infringement 
Of Rights of Inventor. 


device (the subject of an expired prior 


; patent), by means of which the vacuum | 


| could be kept down as desired. The art, 
however, still clung to the flat box prin- 


make use of reciprocating pumps, 

A consequence .was this: The with- 
drawing action of the vacuum (whether 
at the flat boxes or in the roll) operated 
on the sheet as it was moving. With 


to state, the result upon the paper was 
alternate spaces relatively one wet and 
the other dry. . 

The net result was unsatisfactory, es- 
pecially at the high speed of sheet which 
was then in demand. Such was the state 
| of the art when the application for the 

patent in suit was filed. 


No Improvement Shown 
In Curtis Process 


We have made no reference to what is 
known to this record as the Curtis prior 
use in this summary of the possessions 
of the prior art. This. the reason 
that we see nothing in i..e « 
beyond the practice in other paper mills, 


for 


so far as it affects the fact situation out ! 


of which the of invention 


arises, 


They were all doing what Curtis did, 


question 


the only difference being in the pump — 


which eack happened to be using and the 
speed reached. That what Curtis was 
doing was not what the Millspaugh 
patent taught should be done is evidenced 
by the fact that the Millspaugh roll was 
installed in the Curtis mill with the same 
immediate results as followed its intro- 
duction into other mills. 
‘The explanation (although apparently 
a mistaken one) clearly given bv the wit- 
! ness, White, of the failure of the Black 
(English) patented roll will well serve 


| thought we are attempting to develop. 
White thought that the Black Satent 

disclosed everything which the Mills- 

| paugh roll (the patent before us), pos- 
sesses except the kind of pump to be 
used. His idea was that the Black roll 
failed because Black adhered, in ac- 


cordance with the teaching of the art, | 


to the use of a reciprocating pump. 
Asked why a more efficient pump was 


that the efficiency of the pump had any 
relation to the failure; and when askéd 
whether, if a better pump had been in- 
stalled, the Black roll would have proved 


affirmative. 7 
There seems to be accord in the opin- 


| ion that he was wrong, because had a | 


higher vacuum pump been installed 
Black would have encountered the “‘lock- 
ing” difficulty. Millspaugh, as before 
stated, later removed this so that with 


this “locking” trouble removed his an- | 


swer holds good. 

Millspaugh himself supplies us with 
another illustration of the prior art sit- 
uation. 

Paper-making machines cost $100,- 
000.00 or more to install. After he had 
| perfected the thought of his now claimed 

invention, he could give it a practical 

test only by persuading some _ paper 
maker to try it out. 

All of them had seen so many efforts, 
to employ the couch roll vacuum idea, 
and in failure that they had passed from 
the Missouri attitude of mind to one of 
fixed disbelief in the idea itself. As a 
consequence one after another to whom 
he made application refused his request 

| for a trial, even although he agreed to 
pay them for the time and the profits 
lost if the production decreased. 

Finally, when he did get the consent of 
one paper. maker, it was qualified with 


the condition that the Millspaugh roll | 


should be operated with the pump then in 
; use. Millspaugh consented upon the 
promise that if the test was a failure 
(as he predicted it would be), he might 
| install the pump for which his patent 
called. 
The trial with the old pump proved a 
| failure but that with the rotary pump 
| an immediate success. 


From this testimony and evidence the ! 


| respondent draws what would seem to 


| be the justified inference that the only | 


advance made, shown by the claimed in- 
vention, was in the use of a more ef- 
ficient pump. This lays the ground for 
the argument that the efficiency of an 
air pump is in the “high” or “heavy” or 
completeness of the vacuum it will pro- 
duce, and that the thought of this was 
an obvious one not reaching the dignity 
| of invention. 
There had been, it is true, the before 
mentioned obstacle or objection to the 


use of a high vacuum pump in the danger | 


of the locking of the wire; but this ob- 
stacle had, as before stated, been re- 
moved by Millspaugh himself through 
the disclosures of his prior patent, so 


that there was nothing left to be dis- | 


closed by the instant patent. 
Attempts to Solve Problem 
Made Prior to Millspaugh 


This argument conducts us to the con- 

| clusion of no invention. As we under- 

stood the reply to this argument, it is 
one in confession and avoidance. 


on the underlying thought (and this we 
think to be true) that the Millspaugh 
patent in suit calls for a high vacuum. 
Issue is taken with the defendants right 
there, 

All to the 


former attempts solve 


problem had been upon the use of the 


flat box vacuum principle. It is admit- 
ted that resort merely to a_ higher 
vacuum would not warrant a finding of 
invention. What is claimed for Mills- 
paugh, however, is not a better roll than 
the prior art supplied but a complete 
bouleversement in the principle of opera- 
tion. 

The old principle was what we have 
designated as the 
effect. Millspaugh abandoned this, and 
resorted to a roll constructed on 
wholly different principle of operating 


upon what we have called the blasting | 


effect principle. 
To be continued 


May 25. 


in the issue of 


ciple, and because of this continued to | 


the use of a reciprocating pump, for a | 
reason which we.need not take the time | 


ttis use | 


the purposes of an illustration of the | 


not used, the witness answered in effect | 
that it never occurred to any one then | 


| Tradin 





The argument is asserted to be built | 


squeezing operation | 


Alien Property 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 
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YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 


employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


TVIDENCE: Hearsay: Family Tradition.—Testimony as to family tradition 
in relation to alleged departure from a country is mere hearsay and con- 


sequently incompetent.—Von Zedwitz v. Sutherland, ete., et al. 


(Court of 


Appeals for the District of Columbia).—Yearly Index Page 786, Cok 4 (Vol- 


ume III). 


(7AR: Enemy Property: Trading with Enemy Act: Alien Property Cus- 
todian: Citizenship——Where appellant was born in 1896 in Germany of 
German parents; and in 1908 was admitted, with his mother, to Swiss citizen- 
ship subject to the proviso that he was not thereby relieved from performing 
military duty in Germany; and at the beginning of the World War was en- 
listed, and continued to serve, and was transferred at the end of the war to 
the reserves in the German army as a German subject and not as an alien, 
held: Appellant was either a German citizen, or was possessed of dual citizen- 
ship in 1918 and 1919 at the time of seizure of his ptoperty by the Alien 
Property Custodian, and is not entitled to recover under amendment of March 
4, 1923, to Trading with the Enemy Act.—Von Zedtwitz v. Sutherland, ete. et al. 
(Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia).—Yearly Index Page 786, 


Col. 4 (Volume IIT). 
ROHIBITION: 


person in charge of an automobile is proceeded against and convicted un- 

der the National Prohibition Act and forfeiture of the automobile is sought 

_under Section 26 of that Act, bona fide liens created without the lienor having 
any notice that the carrying vehicle was being used or was to be used for ille- 

gal transportation of liquor are protected, and the burden of proof rests upon 

the intervening lienor to establish that the lien claimed is bona fide and that 

it was created without notice of the use, or intended use in violation of the 


statute. 
Circuit). 


Shelliday et al. v. United States. 
Yearly Index Page 786, Col. 6 (Volume III). 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth 


ROHIBITION: Forfeiture: Automobiles: Conditional Sales: Notice to 
Lienor.—The seller of an automobile is not chargeable with, knowledge of 

the fact that the purchaser has been guilty of violating the Prohibition Act 
merely because there is a court record to that effect.—Shelliday et al. v. United 


States. (Circuit 
786, Col. 6 (Volume ITI). 


Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 


Patents 


ATENTS: Infringement: 


to produce an even, continuous flow 


Paper-Making 
were limited to a combination in which a 
of 


Machines. — Patentee’s claims 
“positive rotary pump” was used 


air through the paper to be dried. 


Claims 2 and 3 of patent 1205822 for paper-making machine held infringed by 


one of defendant’s 


installations which employed such a combination. 


The 


Guardian Trust Company et al. v. Downingtown Company.—( District Court for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 1928).—Yearly Index Page 786, Col. 1 


(Volume IIT). 


DATENTS: Validity: Paper-Making Machines.—Where in prior art paper 

pulp had been dried by passing it over boxes from which air had been 
pumped to create vacuum, patentee held to have produced patentable combina- 
tion by substituting pump designed to produce a large volume of air with an 


even continuous flow through the paper. 


held valid. 


Claims 2, 3 and 5 of patent 1205822 


The Guardian Trust Company, et al., v. Downingtown Company. 


(District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 1928.)—Yearly Index 


Page 786, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


Swiss Subject Called to German Colors 


Denied Right to Recover Seized Property | 


| tice and without knowledge of facts suf- 


Liability to Military Service Establishes Enemy or Dual 
Citizenship and Is Bar to Recourse. 


3 cd | WALDEMAR KonrAD ERNST ANTON WIL- 
a success, his answer was an emphatic | 


HELM FERDINAND VON ZEDTWITZ, AP- 
PELLANT, V. HOWARD SUTHERLAND, AS 
ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN, AND 
FRANK WHITE, AS TREASURER OF THE 
UNITED STATES. No. 4555, Court or 
APPEALS FOR THE 
LUMBIA, 


The appellant brought suit to recover | 


property, of which he was the owner, 
seized by the Alien Property Custodian 
upon’a finding that the appellant was 
an enemy under the Trading with the 
Enemy Act. The appellant’s case was 
based on the claim that at the time of 


the seizure that he was and still is a | 


citizen of Switzerland. 


Evidence of- 
fered to prove,the continuous and inter- 
rupted absence of his mother and himself 
from Germany for a period of ten years 
beginning shortly after the appellant’s 
birth was either rejected at the trial or 
held to be inadmissible. 


was admitted to Swiss citizenship sub- 
ject to the proviso that he was not there- 
ty relieved from performing military 
duty in Germany. 

At tre beginning of the World War he 


was enlisted, and continued to serve, and ! 


was transferred to the reserves at the 
end of the war, as a German subject and 
not as an alien. He rose to the rank 
of lieutenant, but because of the pressure 


of business in the German War Office no ; 
| commission was delivered to the appel- 


lant, though his appointment was regu- 


| larlv published. 


The court held that in the years 1918 


and 1919, at the time of the seizures in j; 


question, the appellant was either a Ger- 
man citizen, or was at least possessed of 
a dual citizenship. The latter status, it 
was held, is not within the purview of the 
amendment of March 4, 1923, to the 
with the Enemy Act, and the ap- 
pellant is not entitled to recovery of the 
seized property under that statute. 
ington, D. C., for appellant; D. 
pellee. 

Appeal from the Supreme Court of the 


| District of Columbia. 


Before Martin, Chief Justice, and 
Robb and Van Orsdel, Associate Justices. 


| The full text of the opinion of the court, 
given by Chief Justice Martin, follows: | t a A | 
| alleged time of their departure from Ger- 


| 
; Claims Expatriation many was that of appellant himself, who | 


From Germany by Absence 


This suit was brought by appellant as 
plaintiff to recover from the Alien 
Property Custodian certain property of 


| which appellant was owner, and which 


was seized by the Custodian in the years 
1918 and 1919 upon a finding that appel- 
lant was an enemy under the Trading 
with the Enemy Act. Appellant’s claim 
is founded upon Section 9 of the act as 
amended March 4, 1923, which provides 
for the return of property held by the 
Custodian if the 
time of seizure was a citizen or subject 


of any nation or state other than Ger- | 


many or Australia or Hungary or Aus- 
tria-Hungary and is such citizen or sub- 
ject at the time of the return of the 
seized property. Trading witk the 
Enemy Act, section 9 (a), (1); 42 Stat. 
1511, It is the claim of appellant that 
at the times in question he was and still 
is a citizen of Switzerland, and accord- 


This was denied ty the Custodian. 


The lower court, held against appellant, ' 


and dismissed his suit. 

It is conceded that appellant was born 
on May 8, 1896, in Berlin; that both of 
his parents were German citizens, and 
that at birth he became a subject of 


DISTRICT OF Co- ; 


c , | according to the law of that country. 
The appellant was born in 1896 in ; 


| Berlin, of German parents. 


| have no. personal 


owner thereof at the | 


Germany. His father died on August 
18, 1896; and appellant alleges that im- 
mediately afterwards his mother took 
him with her to Paris where they re- 
mained until 1902; that they then took 
up a permanent residence in Switzer- 
land; that both of them were continu- 
ously and uninterruptedly absent from 


and after their departure for Paris; and 
that sprellant’s mother first revisited 
Germany in December, 1906. It is 


claimed by appellant that the continuous | 


and uninterrupted absence of his mother 
and himself from Germany as aforesaid 
for the full period of 10 years, resulted 
in their expatriation as German citizens 
It 
is in evidence that in the year 1908 ap- 
pellant and his mother were formally ad- 
mitted to citizenship by the Republic of 
Switzerland, subject nevertheless to the 
proviso that appellant was not thereby 


| relieved from performing military duty 
| in Germany, “unless competent author- 
| ities have released him from the body 
In 1908 the appellant, with his mother, ! 


politic to which he belonged up to the 


| present time or approved his naturaliza- 


tion abroad.” This proviso accords with 
Article VI of the Swiss law of June 25, 
1903, regarding the acquirement of cit- 


izenship in Switzerland, which reads as ! : , P 
|, tation of liquor, or that either corpora- 


follows, to wit; “Articl VI. Persons 
who, beside Swiss citizenship, possess 
that of a foreign state have as against 
such state as long as they reside therein 
no claim to the rights and to the pro- 
tection of a Swiss citizen.” No German 
release or approval of the Swiss natural- 
ization is alleged in this case; but ap- 
pellant contends that because of his 
prior expatriation from Germany. the 


| Swiss naturalization was unqualified in 
effect, and that in the years 1918 and | 


1919, when his property was seized by 


the Custodian, he possessed and that he | “Therefore, if he had not become ss- 


still possesses the full, complete and ex- 
clusive status of a citizen of Switzerland. 


| Evidence of Absence 
| Held to Be Incompetent 


J. A. Kratz and G. I. Shearer, of Wash- i 
H, | 
Stanley, of. Washington, D. C., for ap- | 


We do not agree with this contention, | 
for in our opinion appellant has failed to | 


produce competent evidence to prove the 


continuous and uninterrupted absence of ; °, . : a 0 
| citizen without complying with the pro- 


his mother and himself from Germany 
for the period of 10 years beginning in 


or about August, 1865, and ending prior | 


to December, 1906. The burden of proof 
rested pon appellant, and the only testi- 
mony introduced at the trial as to the 


was an infant at that time and could 
event, but who stated that he testified 
from “family tradition and records.” No 
record of the kind was produced at 


no question of pedigree; of birth, mar- 
riage, or death as bearing on legitimacy, 
descent or relationship; of 


pretense that this was evidence of tra- 
dition, or historical fact, or general repu- 
tation in the community participated in 
by the family.” Fidelity Mutual Life 
Association v. Mettler, 185 U. S. 308, 321. 
Appellant also offered as evidence of his 
expatriation from Germany a certificate 
dated June 11, 1923, attested by certain 
officers of the German Foreign Office, to 
the effect that appellant had forfeited his 


| German citizenship prior to January 1, 
ingly within the terms of the amend- | 
f ; ment. 
the | 


1914, by reason of his continuous ab- 
sence from Germany for more than 10 
years. This was rightly rejected, for 
the certificate was no more than a nar- 
rative of a past event and as such was 
mere hearsay. In the absence o any 
competent evidence in support of the 
claim of expatriation, appellant must be 





recollection of the | 


Subscription Enrollment Coupon 


the trial, and “family tradition” in rela- | 
tion to such an event is mere hearsay and | 
consequently incompetent. “In “this case | 


ancient j 
| rights; of past events prior to contro- 
versy, was involved; nor was there any ; 
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Prohibition 


| Decision Is Reversed in Case of Automobile 
Seized in Illegal Transportation of Liquor 


Court Holds Seller Not Chargeable With Knowing That 
Buyer Violated Prohibition Act. 


| PEARLS EvA ‘SHELLIDAY, CHARLESTON 
| Buick COMPANY, AND GENERAL Mo- 
| TORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, INTER- 
| VENERS, PLAINTIFFS IN ERROR, V. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. NO, 2673. 
Circuit CourT oF 
FourtH Circuit. @ 
The Court held herein that the seller 
of an automobile is not chargeable with 
knowledge of the fact that the purchaser 
| has been guilty of violating the Prohibi- 
tion Act merely because there is a court 
record to that effect. 
Before Waddill and Parker, Circuit 
Judges, and Soper, District Judge. 
Claude L. Smith (J. Raymond Gordon 


and! Fred W. Goshorn on brief) for plain- | 


tiffs in error, and Lawrence L. McClure, 
Assistant United States Attorney (B. J. 
Pettigrew, Acting United States Attor- 
ney, on brief) for defendant in error. 

Judge Parker delivered the opinion of 
the court. The full text follows: 


Forfeiture of Auto Sought. 

On February 13, 1927, at Charleston, 
West Virginia, one O. C. Shelliday was 
arrested by Federal prohibition agents 
while transporting intoxicating liquor in 
an automobile in violation 
tional Prohibition Act, and the automo- 
bile was seized. 

| information filed against him he entered 
a plea of guilty to a charge of violafing 
the Prohibition Act. A libel was filed 
by the district attorney asking for a 
forfeiture of the automobile under Sec- 


APPEALS FOR THE | 


tion or any of its officers had knowledge 
| of any facts which would have put it 
upon inquiry which would have led to the 
discovery of that fact. The manager of 
the Charleston Buick Company, testified 
that when he made the trade he had no 
knowledge of such facts and no reason 
to suspect that the car was to be used 
; for such purpose; and there is nothing 
which impeaches or contradicts his evi- 
dence. He further testified that when 
Mrs. Shelliday purchased the first car 
from him he made investigation as to 
her financial standing and found it good; 
that she met satisfactorily the obliga- 
tions which she assumed with regard to 
that car; that he did not deem it nec- 
essary to make further investigation 
when she made the purchase in Janu- 
_ary, 1927, and that he had no knowledge 
of her having been convicted of violating 
the “liquor laws. He admitted, however, 
that he did not examine the court rec- 
ords or make inauiry as to*whether she 
was engaged in the liquor business be- 
fore selling her the car; and for this 





of the Na- | 


Subsequently upon an ! 


tion 26 of the Prohibition Act, and there- ; 


| upon intervening petitions were filed by 


| bile, and by the Charleston Buick Com- 
| pany and the General Motors Acceptance 
| Corporation, 
| Upon 


claming a lien thereon. 
waiver of jury trial the Court 
found the facts and entered an order 
denying the claims of the intervenors, 


reason the judge denied the petition of 
the Charleston Buick Company and the 
Acceptance Corporation, holding “that 
there was insufficient investigation as to 
the character of the purchaser of the 
car prior to and at the time of the sale.” 
Burden of Proof on Intervening Asvor. 

The statute under which the fo ure 
was declared protects liens according to 
their priorities, where it is shown that 
they are established as bona fide liens 
and as having been created “without the 
lienor having any notice that the carry- 


7 ; : in 1110 | ing vehicle was being used or was to be 
Shelliday’s wife, claiming the automo- | 


! U. S. C. A. Title 27, Sec. 40. 


adjudging a forfeiture of the automobile | 


| and directing that it be sold and that 


the proceeds of sale be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States. The cor- 
rectness of this order is the matter chal- 


| lenged by the assignments of error. 
that branch of the case which pre- | 


On 
sents the claim of Mrs. Shelliday we 
think 
It is true that 
it is shown that she was the purchaser 


liquor, the burden rested upon her to 


show not only her ownership, but also | 


good cause why the car should not be 
forfeited, i. e., that she was without no- 


ficient to put her upon inquiry that it 


was being used in violating the law. We 
| think that she did not meet this burden, 
| and that the finding of the district judge, | 


so far as she is concerned, was supported 
by the evidence. See U. S. v. One Dodge 
Coupe, Tennessee License 81-976, 13 Fed. 
(2d) 1019; U. S. v. One Cadillac Town 
Car Automobile (App. D. C.) 18 Fed. 
(2d) 1005, 1006. 


Judge’s Action Ruled Erroneous. 


that the judgment of the Court j 
| below shauld be affirmed. 


| of the automobile, but it also appears ! 
| that she and her husband were living 
| together and that she, as well as he, had 
| been violating the Prohibition Act. When 
| the automobile was captured while being 
! used in the unlawful transportation of | 





Yn the branch of the case presented | 


Germany for a period of 10 years from by the petition of the Charleston Buick 


Company and the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation, however, we think 
that the action of the judge was erro- 
neous and must be reversed. It appears 
that the Charleston Buick Company sold 
the automobile in question to Mrs. Shelli- 
day on the 4th day of January, 1927, tak- 


ing in exchange a car which she had | 


purchased from that company some two 
years before, and purchase money notes 
secured by lien on the automobile for 
the remainder of the purchase price, 
amounting to $774. These notes were in- 
dorsed to the General Motors Accept- 
ance Corporation, and the first one was 
paid when due, leaving a balance of 
$709.50, none of which was due at the 
time of the seizure. There is no evi- 


dence whatever that either the Charles- | 


; ton Buick Company or the General Mo- | }, 
See eche ee iit Mlle : be to broaden the terms of a penal stat- 
tors Acceptance Corporation had any no- ; ute, which, of course, is to be strictly 


| construed. 


tice that the automobile “was being used 
or was to be used” for illegal transpor- 


considered as a German subject when 
admitted to Swiss citizenship. He be- 


came possessed therefore of dual cit- | 


izenship, which was a status recognized 


by both German and Swiss law, and not- | 


withstanding the Swiss 


naturalization | 


appellant remained subject to military | 


duty as a German subject. 


This con- | 


clusion is supported by the following | 


testimony given at the trial by an ex- 
pert witness upon German law, towit: 


patriated through some other provision 
of law in this particular case this man 


| would c+rtainly be a dual national. His 

| naturalization in Switzerland did not de- | 
there | : 
' mercial Credit Co. (C. C. 


naturalize from Germany. If 
were not some other operative facts 
here, he would be a dual national, sub- 
ject to military duty in two countries. 


used for illegal transportation of liquor.” 
And there 
can be no question that the burden of 
proof rests upon an intervening lienor to 
establish that the lien claimed is bona 
fide and also that it was created without 
notice that the vehicle was being used 
or was to be used in violation of the 
250. In this case, however, the evi- 
dence clearly establishes the bona fides 
of the lien and it also establishes that 
at the time of its creation the lienor had 
no notice that the automobile was to be 
used in the transportation of liquor. Un- 
der such circumstances the lienor was 
entitled to have its lien protected. Oak- 
land Motor Car Co. v. U. S..(C. C. A. 
9th), 295 Fed. 626; Jackson v. U. S. (C. 
C. A. 9th), 295 Fed. 620; U. S. v. Syl- 
vester, 273 Fed. 253. 


The learned trial judge seems to have 
based his decision upon the fact that 
the purchaser of the automobile had been 
engaged in violating the liquor law and 
that there were court records showing 
her conviction in a number of cases; but, 
assuming without deciding that knowl- 
edge of these facts would have been suf- 
ficient to put the seller upon inquiry and 
to have rendered it chargeable without 
knowledge of what an inquiry would have 
disclosed, there is no evidence that the 
seller had knowledge of them, and there 
is positive testimony that it did not have 
such knowledge. We do not think the 
the seller of an automobile is charge- 
able with knowledge of the fact that 


| the purchaser has been guilty of violat- 


ing the Prohibition Act merely because 


| there is a court record to that effect. 


No Proof of Knowledge. ¢ 

Of course, if the seller has knowledg« 
of facts which ought to put him on in- 
quiry as to the purpose for which the 
automobile is to be used, he cannot wil- 
fully shut his eyes to such facts ‘and 
claim to be a bona fide lien holder with- 
out notice under the statute. U. S. v. 
Kane, 273 Fed. 275. In this case, how=- 
ever, there is nothing upon which +o 
base a conclusion that the seller had 
knowledge of any such facts. The for- 


— of the interest of the lienor must 
| be 


reversed, therefore, unless we are 
prepared to hold that the failure of the 
seller to investigate the court records 
or to make inquiry as to the character 
of the purchaser was equivalent to notice 
on his part that the automobile was to 
be used for the illegal transportation of 
liquor. It is manifestly not the equiva- 
lent of such notice; and to so hold would 


U. S. v. One Cadillac Town 
Car Automobile, supra (App. D. C.), 18 
Fed. (2d) 1005. 

_ It should be noted that the forfeiture 
in this case was decreed under Section 
26 of the National Prohibition Act, and 
not under the Internal Revenue Act, Sec- 
tion 3450 of the Revised Statutes. If 
forfeiture had been sought under the lat- 
ter section the interest of innocent lien- 
ors would not have been protected. U,. 
S. v. One Ford Coupe, 272 U. S. 321, 325; 
Commercial Credit Co. v. U. S., 48 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 232. As the person in charge 
of the automobile was proceeded against 


| and convicted under the National Pro- 


If a man has become a Swiss | 


visions for expatriation from Germany— | 


and there are some cases where he may 
not have done that— then if he returns 
to Germany, he is regarded in Germany 
as a German and treated accordingly, 
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hibition Act, however, it was not (a: 
missible to proceed against the aut®#™o- 
bile under Section 3450. Commercial 
Credit Co. v. U. S., supra; Port Gardner 
Co. v. U. S., 272 U. S. 564; U. S. v. Com- 
A. 4th), 20 
Fed. (2d) 519. 

The order of the District Court is af- 
firmed in so far as it affects the rights 
of Mrs. Shelliday, but reversed in so far 
as it affects the lien asserted by the Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corporation; and 
the case is remanded for furthest proceed- 
ings not inconsistent with this opinion. 

Affirmed as to Mrs. Shelliday. 
ance Corporation. 

April 10, 1928. 
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Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Following is a 


list of public bills and _ resolutions 
House of Congress and classified similarly to the “Code of 
of the United States in force December 6, 1926.” 


in the 
Laws 


The number 


introduced 


of the measure, the member introducing it, the title and 


committee to which 


Title 2—The Congress 
H. Res, 217. Mr. White, Colo., for the 
appointment of a committee to investigate 


the shooting of and assault upon Jacob D. + 


Wianson and Henry Wiltfang, respectively ; 
Rules. 


Title 7—Agriculture 

S. 4547. Mr. McKellar, authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish and maintain a dairy and live- 
stock’ experiment and demonstration sta- 
tion for the South at or near Lewisburg, 
Ten.; Agriculture. 


Title 22—Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 

H. J. Res. 316. Mr. Porter, Pa., authorizing 
an appropriation in the sum of $12,350 to 
pay for the expenditures involved in the 

articipation by the United States in the 
nternational Juridical Congress on Wire- 
less Telegraphy to be held at Rome in 
1928; Foreign Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 317. Mr. Porter, Pa., authoriz- 
{nz an appropriation in the sum of $19,- 
800 to pay for the expenditures involved 
in the participation by the United States 
in the International Telegraphy Conference 
to be held at Brussels in 1928; Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Title 23—Highways 


H. R. 13955. Mr. Hastings, Okla., to pro- 
vide for the construction of a military road 


| 
| 


it was referred are given. 


a radio and communication center at Boll- 
ing Field, D, C.: Military Affairs. 


* ‘ 
Title 34—Navy 

S. 4544. Mr. Johnson, to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works, and 
for other purposes; Naval Affairs. 

S. 4545. Mr. Johnson, to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works, and 
for other purposes; Naval Affairs. 


| Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


at the United States cemetery at Fort Gib- ; 


son, Okla.; Military Affairs. 
T#Hie 31—Money and Finance 


H. R. 139381. Mr. James, Pa., to authorize 
fn appropriation for the construction for 


and Observances 

H. R. 13935. Mr. Butler, Pa., to provide 
for the purchase of a bronze bust of the 
late Lieut. James Melville Gillise, United 
States Navy, to be presented to the Chilean 
National Observatory; Library. 

H. R. 139386. Mr. McFadden, Pa., to 
amend the second paragraph of section 4 
of the Federal farm loan act, as amended; 
Banking and Currency. 

S. 4531. Mr. Swanson, to improve the 
hirthplace of George Washington at Wake- 
field, Westmoreland County, Virginia; 
Military Affairs. 

S. 4532. Mr. Kendrick, to provide for the 
erection of a monument on the site of the 
Grattan Massacre; Military Affairs. 


Title 40—Public Buildings, 


Property and Works 

H. R. 13956. Mr. Parks, Ark., for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public 
building thereon at Warren, Ark.; Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R, 13957. Mr. Dowell, Iowa, to repeal 
certain provisions of law relating to the 
Federal building at Des Moines, Iowa; Pub- 
lic Buildings and Ground. 


Changes in Status of Bills 


Title 5—Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of- 


ficers and Employes 

S. 3116. Providing for half holidays for 
certain Government employes. Passed Sen- 
ate April 13. Reported to House May 22. 


Title 10O—Army 


H. R. 11469. For construction at the 
United States Military Academy. Reported 
to House May 22. 

H. R. 11981. To authorize officers of the 
Medical Corps to account certain service 
in computing their rights for retirement. 
Passed House May 8. Reported to Senate 
May 23. 


Title 16—Conservation 


S. 3637. For Federal cooperation with the 
States in devising means to protect valu- 
able shore lands from erosion. Reported to 
Senate May 22. 2 

S. 3637. To provide Federal cooperation 
with the States in devising means to pro- 
tect valuable shore lands from damaging 
erosions. Reported to Senate May 23. 

S. 2972. For the further protection of fish 
in the District of Columbia. Passed Senate 
May 23. 


Title 22—Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 

S. J. Res. 161. Authorizing the President 
to invite representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments to attend an international aero- 
autical conference on civil aeronautics in 
Washington on December 12, 13 and 14, 
1928. Reported to Senate May 23. 


Title 25—Indians 


S. 3593. Authorizing the lease or sale of 
lands on the Fort: Peck Indian Reservation. 
Passed Senate April 17. Passed House, 
Bmended, May 22. Senate agrees to amend- 
ments May 23 


mre 
Title 31—Money and Finance 

S. 3294. For the relief of certain news- 
papers for advertising services rendered 
the United States Public Health Service. 
Passed Senate March 2. Reported to House 
May 22. : 

H. J. Res. 311. For an annual appropria- 
tion to meet the quota of the United States 
toward the expenses of the International 
Technical Committee of Aerial Legal Ex- 
perts. Reported to House May 22. 

S. 3097. For the relief of the State of 
North Carolina. Passed Senate March 2. 
Reported to House May 22. 

H. R. 13930, Authorizing an appropriation 
for the American Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. Reported to House May 22 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 

The following bridge bills were re- 
ported to the Senate May 22: 

S. 4474, 4487. 


Navy Orders 


Capt. Richard P. McCullough, det. Coor- 
dinator, Second Area, N, Y.; to command U. 
S. S. Argonne. 

Capt. Frederick L. Oliver, det. Budget 
Office, Navy Dept.; to Nav. War College, 
Newport, R. I. 

Comdr. Robert A. Abernathy, det. U. S. 
S. Ramapo; to home. 

Comdr. Arthur K. Atkins, det. Rec. Ship, 
N. Y.; to U. S. S. Florida. 

Comdr. Julian H. Collins, det. 3rd Nav. 
Dist., N. Y¥.; to Coordinator, Second Area, 
a. e. 

Comdr. Robert L. Irvine, det. aide on staff, 
*¥\{. Base Force; to Navy Yard, Mare Is- 
Pmaid, Calif. 

Comdr. Edward C. Raguet, det. aide & 
flag secy. on staff, Dest. Sqds., Battle Fit.; 
to Bu. Eng. Ors. April 6, 1928, to Nav. War 
College, Newport, R. I., revoked. 

Lieut. Comdr. Walter D. Snyder, det. U. 
$8. S. Florida; to Navy Yard. Norfolk, Va. 

Lieut. Comdr. John B. W. Waller, det. 
aide & flag lieut. 
Naval Operations, Navy Dept. 


Lieut. Franklin E. Cook, det. Nav. Trng. : 


Sta., Newport, R. I.; to Nav. Air Sta., Coco 
Solo, C. Z. 

Lieut. Ransom K, Davis, det. aide on staff, 
Light Cruiser Div. 3; to aide on staff, Light 
Cruiser Div. 2. 

Lieut. Alexander J. Gray, jr., relieved all 
active duty; to home. 

Lieut. James E, Hamilton, det. University 
of Pittsburgh; to U. S. S. Idaho. 

Lieut. Evan G. Hanson, det, U. S. S. 
Cleveland; to Rec. Ship, N. Y. 

Lieut. Sidney L. Huff, det. U.S. 8, 
to U. S. S. Texas. 
voked. 

Lieut. Thomas J. Kelly, det. University 
of Pittsburgh; to U. S. S. Mississippi. ; 

Lieut. Louis G. McGlone, det. U. S. S. 
McFarland; to Bu. Nav. 

Lieut. Leo J. McGowan, 
Somers; to Naval Academy. 
25, 1928, modified. 

Lieut. Walfrid Nyquist, det. U. S. S. De- 
troit; to Off. in Chg., Navy Retg. Sta., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Lieut. Ralph S. Riggs, det. aide & flag 
lieut. on staff, Light Cruiser Div. 8; to aide 
& flag lieut. on staff, Light Cruiser Div. 2. 

Lieut. Carl H. Sanders, det. U. S. S. Utah; 
to aide of Comdt., 15th Nav. Dist. 

Lieut. Edmund Kirby-Smith, jr., det. U. S, 
S. S-42; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Julius L. Thompson, to treatment, 
Nav. Hosp., Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Carroll L. Tyler, det. 
Dist.; to Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. Frank W. Wead, relieved all active 
duty; to home. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Stockton RB, 
from all duty; to 
July 25, 

Lieut. (j. 
25, 1928, 


Rigel; 
Ors. May 9, 1928, re- 


det. U. S. S. 


Ors. January 


15th Nav. 


Colt, jr., det. 


resignation 


g.) Ralph Earle, jr. ors. 

modified. To carry out 

f mainder ors. 

l Lieut. (j. g.) Samuel G, Fuqua, det. U. S. 
S. Macdonough; to U.S, S. Mississippi. 


April 
re- 


The following bridge bills were re- 
ported to the House May 22: 

H. R. 13108, 18747, 13777, 13848; S. 4344. 

The following bridge bill passed the 
Senate May 23: 

S. 4509, 


T itl e 36—Patriotic Societies | 


and Observances 

H. R. 9194. For the erection of a monu- 
ment on the site of the battle between 
Sioux and Pawnee Tribes in Hitchcock 
County, Nebr. Passed House May 7. Re- 
ported to Senate May 22. 

H. R. 11800. To establish a commission 
for the participation of the United States 
in the 150th anniversary of the Battle of 
Rhode Island. Reported to House May 22. 

H. R. 9194. Authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire land and erect 
& monument on the site of the battle be- 
tween the Sioux and Pawnee Indian Tribes 
in Hitchcock County, Nebr., fought in the 
year 1873. Passed House May 7. Reported 
to Senate May 23. 

S. J. Res. 102. Authorizing the erection 
of a memorial building to commemorate 
the winning of the Oregon County for the 
United States. Reported to Senate May 23. 


Title 40—Public Buildings, | 


Property and Works 
H. R. 13929. For enlargement of the Capi- 
tol grounds. Reported to House May 22. 


H. R. 10166. To amend the Foreign Serv- 


ice Buildings Act, 1926. Passed House 
March 6. Reported to Senate May 23. 


Title 48—tTerritories and Insue 


lar Possessions 

H. R. 13882. to extend the benefits of the 
Hatch act and the Smith-Lever act to the 
Territory of Alaska. Reported to House 
May 22. 


Postal Nominations 
Transmitted 


President Coolidge has sent to the 
Senate for confirmation the following 
nominations of postmasters: 

California: Lawndale, Marion 
som; Venice, Clyde W. Holbrook. 

Colorado: La Salle, Osear L. Morris. 

Connecticut: Noroton, Margaret C. Kelly. 

Georgia: Odum, Ella M. Withrow. 

Idaho: Nezperce, Leslie A. Baskett. 

Indiana: Winslow, Pearl B. McCord. 

Kansas: Hudson, Nettie P. Anderson; 


W. Bes- 


; Utica, Walter M. Wheatcroft. 


on staff, Setg. Flt.; to ! 


' ment of Agriculture, througn 


accepted, | 


l 


Kentucky: Barlow, James I. Harlan. 
Massachusetts: Leicester, John A. Bell; 


Rochdale, Aloysius B. Kennedy. 
Minnesota: Alexandria, Charles L. Coy. 
Missouri: Tarkio, Charles H. Duncan, 
New Hampshire: Sanbornville, John H. 

Garvin, jr. 

New York: Portland. Mabel L. Morse. 
Oklahoma: Barnsdall, Lee Hilton. 
Oregon: Freewater, William D. Hardesty. 
Pennsylvania: Boyertown, Leon E. Mayer; 

Dauphin, Clyde S. McNeely; Eldred, Glenn 

V. Rice; Elizabethville, John H. Lyter; 

Frackville, Thomas W. Watkins; Pine 

Grove, Homer D. Sarge; Saint Chair, Wil- 

liam W. Thorn; Tunkhannock, Homer B. 

Asheld. 

Tennessee: Carthage, Jesse W. Alexander, 
Texas: Edinburg, Azro C. Oyler; Morgan, 

Helen Newton. 

‘ ee Toppenish, William F, Can- 
rell. 


Measures Approved 
By The President 


President Coolidge has approved the 
following bills and resolutions: 

H. R. 10159, An act granting pensions and 

increase of pensions to widows and former 
widows of certain soldiers, sailors and 
marines of the Civil War, and for other 
purposes. 
_ S. J. Res. 125, Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to 
accept a monumental urn to be presented 
by the Republic of Cuba, and providing 
for its erection on an appropriate site on 
the public grounds in the city of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia. 

S. 744, An act to further 
American merchant marine, to assure its 
permanence in the transportation of the 
foreign trade of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 1829, An act to authorize the collec- 
tion, in monthly installments, of indebted- 
ness due the United States from enlisted 
men, and for other purposes. 

S. 3057, An act authorizing the Secretary 
of War to transfer and convey to the Port- 
land Water District, a municipal corpora- 
tion, the water pipe line including the sub- 
marine water main connecting Fort Mc- 
Kinley, Me., with the water system of the 
Portland Water District, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S. 3556. An act to insure adequate sup- 
plies of timber and other forest products 
for the people of the United States, to 
promote the full use for timber growing 
and other purposes of forest lands in the 
United States, including farm wood lots 
and those abandoned areas not suitable 
for agricultural production, and to secure 
the correlation and the most economical 
conduct of forest research in the Depart- 
research in 
reforestation, timber growing, protection, 
utilization, forest economics, and related 
subjects, and for other purposes. 

S. 8793, An act auvhorizing the Saint 
Croix Interstate Bridge Company, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Saint 
Croix River near Grantsburg, Wis. 
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THE UNITED STATES" 


HIS vast organization has 
‘Tl aeve been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 


sident of the United States, 
President 0 1918. 


| Topical Survey of the Government 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


DAILY: THURSDAY, MAY 24, 1928 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Cooperation of Public Fostered in Conserving 
Timber by Fire Prevention and Forestry Study 


Topic 32—Forestry 


Twelfth Article—Forest Service: Branch of Public Relations. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
t are shown the practi- 
1s bureaus and divi- 
have been published 
Public Health, 
Finance, 


vey of the Government | 
cal contacts of the varior 
sions. Groups of articles h 
winder the following topics: 
Foreign Relations, 
servation, Industry, T 


Social Welfare, Trade Practices 


ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, 
Communications, 
forcement, Labor, 


lar and Indian Affairs, 


ture, Fisheries, Mines and Minera 


Public Lands and Reclamation, 
Standards, 


and Records, Practices and 
cal Research, and Surveying 


The present group deals with Forestry. 


By C. E. Randall, 


In Charge Press Relations, Forest Service. 


UBLIC cooperation is req 


fulfillment of all of the po 


Service. 
public approvel, the Forest 
to the policy 
opment and 
the United States, 


Of the 470,000,000 acres of forest land in the con 


tinental United States, approximately 
Thus, in the furtherance of a 


y for the nation, it is equally 


in private ownership. 
constructive forestry policy 
as important tha 
toward bringing about the best u 
vately owned forest lands as tha 


ister the publicly owned national forests. 


* * * 


NO secure increased protec 
vast areas of forest land in 
through educational work an 
primary function of the Bra 
the United States Forest Service. 


In the order 


Chief Forester stated: 


“The purpose of this br 
develop means of 
that the services which the 


Education, ‘ 
ransportation, Taxation, 
, Science, Ship- 
Public Utilities, 
fense, Law En- 
Statistical Research, Insu- 
Aeronautics, Agricul- 


National De 


and 


uired for the successful 
licies of the Forest 
Through Congressional sanction and 
Service is committed 

, i conservation, devel- : : 7 
of the promenen © : . ing timbered or forest-producing lands or watersheds 


wise utilization of the forest resources ot trom five. and for 


both publicly and privately owned. 


t the Government exert its energies 
tilization of these pri- 
t it effectively admin- 


tion and utilization of the 
private ownership, 
d cooperative effort, is the 
nch of Public Relations of 


of May 17, 1920, which established the 
Branch of Public Relations in the Forest Service, the 


anch will be to devise and 
contact with the public, to the end 
Forest Service is prepared 


to render 


products, through 


Con- der the Forester, 


ls, Weather, 
Publications 
Chemi- 
Mapping. 
N 1924 Congress 


to the protection of forests and extension of 
estry practice on private lands, in the enactment of the 
Clarke-McNary Law. 
1, 1925, and the Branch of Public Relations was charged 
with carrying out most of its provisions. 


eral Government, 


on farms. 


r 
three-fourths is 1 McNary Law 
Sion, 
are established in 


and suppress fires 


may be better known and more generally 
made use of; to promote widespread diffusion of use- 
ful knowledge relating to forests, forestry and forest 


all available agencies; to direct, un- 
the publication policy of the Forest 


Service; and to see that all publications issued conform 
to the highest possible standards of technical excel- 
lence and practical usefulness. 
particular attention to enlisting the interest and coop- 
eration of the public in the prevention and control of 
forest fires, and in the extension of the practice of for- 
estry by private owners.” 


The branch will give 


* * 


established a definite policy looking 


for- 


This law went into effect on July 


The law provides for cooperation between the Fed- 


the States and private owners in 


measures to keep forest lands productive, for protect- 


promoting the practice of forestry 


* * * 


‘HE most urgent work promoted through the Clarke- 


is forest-fire protection. Under its 


provisions there are available for this purpose in the 
present fiscal year 
000, State funds amounting to $2,500,000, and $1,100,- 
000 in private funds that are to be disbursed directly 
by the State forestry officials or under their supervi- 


a Federal appropriation of $1,000,- 


Under cooperative agreements, organized agencies 


timbered areas to undertake meas- 


ures to reduce forest-fire hazards and prevent as far 
as possible the outbreak of fire, as well as to detect 


when they occur. To the limited ex- 


tent to which it has been possible to apply this protec- 
tion with the funds available it has proved eminently 


successful, and on several experimental areas where 
records could be obtained, they show that the reduc- 


tection. 


tion in loss from fire far outweighs the cost of pro- 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of May 25, 
distribution of forest 
farmers and forest extension activities. 


Mr. Randall will discuss 


tree planting stock to 
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f claims for armory 


drill pay. 
S. 4345, An act authorizing the na 
. % : eae ial zs 
Bridge Company, its successors 
signe, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Kansas City, Kans. 
S. 4357, An act authorizing Hea cane 
representatives, 
maintain, and 
Moines 


Schee, their heirs, —, 
z assigns, to construct, 
al : bridge across the Des 
River at or near Croton, Iowa. 

H. R. 457, An act to create a board of 
local inspectors, Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice, at Hoquiam, Wash. ; . 

H. R. 2473, An act for the relief of Louie 


June. 
H. R. 3470, An act granting relief to 
Havert S. Sealy and Porteus R. Burke. 
H. R. 4012, An act for the relief of 
Charles R. Sies. ; 
H. R. 4839, An act for the relief of the 
Press Publishing Company, Marianna, Ark. 
H. R. 5322, An act for the relief of John 


P. Stafford. ; 
H. R. 5548, An act to authorize payment 
of six months’ death gratuity to dependent 


relatives of officers, enlisted men, or nurses 
is or dis- 


t. . 
we R. 5930, An act for the relief of Jesse 
W. Boisseau. 


H. R. 6195, An act granting six months’ 


H. R. 6842, An act for the relief 
Joseph F. Friend. P : 

H. R. 6854, An act to add certain lands 
to the Montezuma National Forest, Colo., 
and for other purposes. ; 
“ih. R. 7897, in ‘oct to ratify the action 
of a local board of sales control in respect 
of contracts between the United States 
and the West Point Wholesale Grocery 
Company, of West Point, Ga. ; 

H. R. 7898, An act to ratify the action 
of a local board of sales control in re- 
spect of contracts. between the l nited 
States and the Lagrange Grocery Company, 
of Lagrange, Ga. we 

H. R. 8440, An act for the relief of F. C. 
Wallace. 

H. R. 9495, An act to provide for the fur- 
ther development of agricultural extension 
work between the agricultural colleges in 
the’several States receiving the benefits of 
the act entitled “An act donating public 
lands to the several States and Territories 
which may provide colleges for the benefit 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
proved July 2, 1862, and all acts supple- 
mentary thereto, and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

H. R. 10503, An act for the relief of R. 
P. Washam, F. A. Slate, W. H. Sanders, 
W. A. McGinnis, J. FE. Lindsay, and J. T. 
Pearson. 

H. R. 11621, An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to advance public funds 
to naval personnel under Certain condi- 
tions, 

H. R. 11724, An act to provide for the 
paving of the Government road, known as 
the Ringgold Road, extending from Chicka- 
mauga and Chattanooga National Military 
Parks in the State of Georgia, to the town 
of Ringgold, Georgia, constituting an ap- 
proach road to the Chicamauga and Chat- 
tanooga National Military Park. 

H. R. 12446, An act to approve a deed of 
conveyance of certain land in the Seneca 
Oil Spring Reservation, New York. | 

H. R. 6104, An act to amend sections 
and 61 of the act entitled “An act to amend 
and consolidate the acts respecting copy- 
right.” approved March 4, 1909. ; 

H. R. 10159, An act granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to widows and former 
widows of certain soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the Civil War, and for other 
purposes. 


57 


on i ee 


S. 4216, An act to authorize the adjust- | ~ Hy R. 8546, An act authorizing an appro- 


ry Horsey, . 


of | 





; tion formerly known as Fast 


” ap- ; 


priation of $2,500 for the erection of a 
tablet or marker at Lititz, Pa., to commemo- 
rate the burial place of 110 soldiers who 
were wounded in the Battle of Brandywine 
and died in the military hospital at Lititz. 

H. R. 5718, An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to readjust the pay and 
allowances of the commissioned and_ en- 
listed personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service.” 

H. R. 7895, An act for the relief of the 
Lagrange Grocery Company. 

H. R. 7903, An act to authorize the erec- 
tion at Clinton, Sampson County, N. C.. 
of a tablet or marker in commemoration of 
William Rufus King, former Vice President 
of the United States. 

H. R. 5314, An act to amend an act of 
Congress approved March 4, 1927 (Public 
numbered 795, Sixty-ninth Congress), to 
provide for appointment as warrant offi- 
cers of the Regular Army of such persons 
as would have been eligible therefor but 
for the interruption of their status. caused 
by military service rendered by them 
commissioned officers during the 
War. 

H. R. 9965, An act to erect a tablet of 
marker to mark the site of the Battle of 
Kettle Creek, in Wilkes County, Ga., where, 
on February 14, 1779, Elijah Clarke, of 
Georgia, and Colonel Pickens, of South 
Carolina, overtook the Tories under Colonel 
Boyd, killing him and many of his fol- 
lowers, thus ending Britih dominion in 
Georgia. 

H. R. 103638, 
construction or purchase 
for the War Department. 

H. R. 10864, An act toe provide for the 
construction or purchase of two motor 
mine yawls for the War Department. 

H. R. 19365, An act to provide for the 
construction or purchase of one heavy sea- 
going Air Corps retriever for the War De- 
partment. 

H. R. 11479, An reserve certain 
lands on the public domain in Valencia 
County, New Mexico, for the use and bene- 
fit of the Acoma Pueblo Indians. 

H. R. 12821, An act to authorize an ap- 
propriation to provide additional hospital, 
domiciliary, and Out-patient dispensary 
facilities for persons entitled to hospitaliza- 
tion under the World War Veterans’ Act, 
1924, as amended, and for other purposes. 

S. 3699, An act for the relief of the land- 
grant railroad operated between the sta- 
Portland, in 
the State of Oregon, and Roseville, in the 
State of California. 

S. J. Res, 23, Joint Resolution providing 
for the participation of the United States 
in the celebration in 1929 and 1930 of the 
150th anniversary of the conquest of the 
Northwest Territory by General Rogers 
Clark and his army, and authorizing an 
appropriation for the construction of a per- 
manent memorial of the Revolutionary 
War in the West, and of the accession of 
the Old Northwest to the United States on 
the site of Fort Sackville, which was cap- 
tured by George Rogers Clark and his men 
February 25, 1779. 

S. 1369, An act to authorize and direct 
the survey, construction, and maintenance 
of a memorial highway to connect Mount 
Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Po- 
tomac River at Washington. 

S. 9463, An act to amend an Act entitled 
“An Act for the purchase of a tract of 
land adjoining the United States target 
range at Auburn, Maine,” approved May 
19, 1926 7 

S, 2542 


as 


An act to provide for the 


of two L boats 


act to 


An act for the construction of a 
private conduit across Lincoln Road North 
east, in the District of Columbia. 

S. 34638 An aet recognize commis- 
sioned service in the Philippine Constabu- 
lary in determining rights of officers of the 
Regular Army. 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in fore 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Ahrens, Gertine. Real life readings: 
lection of eighteen clever readings for 
platform work. 48 p. Franklin, O., Eld- 
ridge entertainment house, inc., 1927. 
28-10731 
German 
Hermann 
1928. 
28-10887 
Armstrong, Martin Donisthorpe. Laughing; 
an essay. (The pleasures of life series.) 
87 p. N. Y., Harper, 1928. 28-10728 
Australia. Federal health council. Report. 
1 v. Melbourne, 1927. 28-3945 
John George, ed. Bartholo- 
survey gazetteer of the British 
Isles. 7th ed., compiled from the 1921 
census, with latest statistical and topo- 
graphical information. 768 p, Edinburgh, 
J. Bartholomew, 1927, 28-10896 
The haunted biogra- 
the dead. (University 
of Washington chapbooks, no. 10.) 44 p. 
Seattle, University of Washington book 
store, 1928, 28-10655 


a col- 


Allen, Philip 
grammar, by 
Philipson, 431 p. 


Schuyler. A_ first 
and Paul 
Boston, Ginn, 


mew’'s 


Gamaliel. 
pher; dialogues of 


Casares Gil, Rafacl 
novela. 184 p. Brooklyn, F, 
printing & pub. co., 1928 28-10729 

Congreve, William. The way of the world, 
by ... the acting edition of the Reper 
tory theatre of Boston, management 
Jewett Repertory theatre fund, ine. 94 
p.. illus. Boston, Walter H. Baker co. 
1928. 28-10732 

Modern poems 

80 p. N. Y., Dean & 


28-10883 


de. Paraiso 


perdido; 
Weidner 


for special 
co., 1928. 
Fisher, Harold Henry. America and the new 
Poland, by ... with the collaboration of 
Sidney Brooks. 403 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1928. 28-10637 


day 


| 


| 


| 


| 
1 


the | 


Fortune, Reo Franklin. The mind in sleep. | 


114 p. London, Paul, 1927. 28-10645 

Hase, Georg Oskar Immanuel von. Kiel & 
Jutland, by translated by Arthur 
Chambers and F. A. Holt. 128 p. London, 
Skeffiington & son, 1927. 28-10898 

Hastings, Warren. Warren Hastings’ let- 
ters to Sir John Macpherson, edited by 
Henry Dodwell. 218 p. London, Faber & 
Gwyer, 1927. 

Hoffman, Herman B. 
Northwest; or, 
H. B. Hoffman. 
1928. 


Hubbard, 


An epic of the great 
The triumph of love, by 
36 p. N. Y., G. Dobsevage, 
28-10652 

Wilfrane. Tanagra figures, by 
Wilfranc Hubbard. 274 p. London, Mac- 
millan and co.. limited, 1927. 28-10891 
International Pacific health conference, Mel- 
bourne, 1926. Report Minutes of 
proceedings and appendixes of the Intet 
national Pacific health conference. Held 
at Melbourne, 15th to 22nd December, 
1926. 116 p. Melbourne, Printed and pub. 
for the government of the commonwealth 
of Australia, by H. J. Green, government 
printer for the state of Victoria, 1927. 

2 3946 


| Joseph, Michael. The magazine story; with 
ten examples analysed by 249 p. Lon- | 


don, Hutchinson, 1928 
Lee, Blanche. 
(The Stratford 
Stratford co., 1928. 28-10647 
Leighton, Mary. The first harvest, by ... 
two illustrations by John S. Sargent. 63 
p. Boston, Four seas co., 1927. 


28-10653 
. Singing gardens; 
poets.) 32 p. 


28-10648 

Merivale, Philip. The Ferrara; 
drama in three acts. 
seas co., 1927. 

The Nation, New York. Pages from the 
Nation; selections from the contribu- 
tions of the editorial staff for the decade 
1918-28; illustrated with cartoons and 
other drawings. 184 p., illus. N. Y., Tenth 
anniversary committee of Nation readers, 
1928. 28-10656 

Poliakoff, Vladimir. Germany in 
by Augur pseud. 91 p.. 
wyn & Blount, 1927. 28-10901 

Poortenaar, Jan. An artist in the tropics, 
Dy translated from the Dutch by 

Horace Shipp in collaboration with 

author; with a foreword by 

Brangwyn, R. A. 178 p., illus, London, 

Low. Marston & co., 1927. 28-10897 

... Verse from Mis- 

sissippi. (The Stratford poets.) 24 p. 

Boston, The Stratford company, 1928. 

28-10650 


peace of 


28-10651 


illus. London, Sel- 


poems, | 
Boston, 


119 p. Boston, Four | 


Europe, | 


the | 
Frank | 


28-10900 : 


| Two 


Robb, Elizabeth B.... The changing world, 
and other essays, by ... (The Stratford 
essays.) 24 p. Boston, The Stratford com- 
pany, 1928, 28-10646 

Rutgers university, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Department of journalism. ... Journal- 
ism as a career; its rewards, opportuni- 
ties, need of education preparation to- 
day. Issued by the Department of journal- 
ism, Rutgers university, for the guidance 
of those contemplating studies with a 
view to making a vocation of newspaper 
or magazine work, 12 p., illus. New 
Brunswick, 1928. 28-10649 

Thomson, George Malcolm. Caledonia; or, 
The future of the Scots, by George Mal- 
colm Thomson, 2d impression, (To-day 
and to-morrow.) 95 p., New York, E. P. 
Dutton & co., 1928. 28-10895 

Tressler, Jacob Cloyd. Grammar in action. 
285 p., illus. Boston, Heath, 1928. 

28-10886 

Williams, Lewis James. Nuggets. by ... 
“the Buckeye poet.” 142 p, Toledo, O., 
Lotus publishing co., 1928. 28-10733 

Williamson, James Alexander. Sir John 
Hawkins, the time and the man. 542 p., 
illus, Oxford, The Clarendon press, 1927. 

28-10899 

Wilson, Ellsworth. Rhyme and humor, 128 
p. Dayton, O., National memorial uni- 
versity press, 1928. 28-10885 

Winchester, Eng. The Ancient usages of 
the city of Winchester, from the Anglo- 
French version preserved in Winchester 
college, by J. S. Furley with glossary by 
BE. W. Patchett. 68 p, Oxford. Clarendon 
press, 1927. 28-28123 

Yeats, William Butler. The tower. 110 p. 
London, Macmillan, 1928. 28-10730 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations 
of the United States, 1914, Supplement. 
The World War. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of State. Price, $1.75 (cloth). 

10-3793 

Rules of Practice Before the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals. Revised to May 1, 
1928. Price, 5 cents (25-26096 ) 

Catalogue of Copyright Entries. Part 3, 
Musical Compositions. Including List of 
Copyright Renewals. 1928, New Series 
Vol. 23. No, 2. Subscription price for 
Part 3, $1. 6-35347 

Department of Commerce Promotes Ex- 
orts of Automotive Products. Apply at 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 

Report of the 21st Fiscal Period of the 
Dominican Customs Receivership under 
the American-Dominican Convention of 
1924 for the Calendar year 1927 together 
with summary of Commerce for 1927. Ap- 
ply at the Bureau of Insular Affairs, War 
Department. (9-9600) 

Technical News Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Standards. No 33. Subscription price, 
25 cents a year (25-26527 

Monthly Labor Review. Vol. 26, No. 5. Is- 
sued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. Price, 15 cents. 

(15-26485) 

A Revision of the American Parasitic Flies 
Belonging to the Genus Belvosia. By J. 
M, Aldrich, Associate Curator, Division of 
Insects, United States National Museum. 
Free at the National Museum. 

Common Species of Parasitic Crus- 

tacea (Sacculinidae) of the West Indies. 

By H. Boschma, of the University of 

Leiden, Holland. Free at the National 

Museuin. 


| Items of Statistics for Public-School Sys- 


| 
| 


tems with special reference to reports to 
the United States Bureau of Education. 
Issued by the Bureau of Education. Sta- 
tistical Circular No. 10, Price, 5 cents. 
F28-104 
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Hair Like This 


World | 


Free From Dandruff 


Note the picture above. This 
woman’s hair looks clean, free 
from dandruff. 

Every woman’s hair should— 
and can — look the same way. 

Dandruff can be checked and 
often cured entirely by 
the frequent, system- 
atic use of Listerine. 
You simply douse it on 


the scalp full strength 


and massage vigorously. Keep 
the treatment up several days. 


Within two weeks you will be 


TRIED IT YET? 


New and different! 
LISTERINE SHAV- 
ING CREAM. Your 
skin feels marvel- 
ously cool long after 
shaving. 


delighted to find dandruff gone. 
If you are one of the few who 
have an excessively dry scalp, use 
alittle castor or olive oil 
in conjunction with this 
treatment. 
Pharmacal Company, 


St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Lambert 


LISTERINE 


—the safe antiseptic 


Il - 
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é 
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The Weekly Index 


is published in every Monday issue. 


reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


The page 





~ PAGE TWELVE 


Publicity Methods 


In Connecticut of | 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Utilities Outlined | 


Secretary of New Haven 
Committee Questioned on 
Distribution of Mate- 
rial to Schools. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 

Q. Has your committee or anyone on 
it, paid anything to any writer for writ- 
ing anything? 

A. Do you mean to write or 
employed on a newspaper 

Q. Well, put it that way. 


who is 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


A. I have once, three or four years | 


ago. I paid one man $5 to cover a story 
of some kind on afirm in Hartford, 
that we could not handle at that time. 
There may have been one or two in- 
stances of that kind, the sums were 
small. 


Q. Did you undertake by that answer 
to tell us the whole extent of payments | 


to newspzper men? 

A. In those cases these men were re- 
porters, in an instance where we wanted 
to cover some story. 


Q. How many instances of that kind? | 


A. Not over two? 

Q. How much did you 
ond man? 

A. Probably 
$40. 

Q. 
he helped with? 

A. In one of those cases was the 
story of a mercury boiler of the Hart- 
ford Electric Light Company. 

Q. Have you or your committee 
any one on it made any payments 
writers to prepare publicity 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How is your publicity material pre- 
pared, who writes it? 

A. Ii is written either by myself or one 
or two other men in my office. 

Q. Have they had any experience in 
procuring written material for repro- 
duction in print? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know how extensive it has 
been? 

A. One was the managing editor of 
a newspaper before he came in there and 
the other was a reporter. 

Q. Give their names. 


pay the sec- 


the sum total of $30 or 


or 
to 


What was the nature of the thing | 


material ? 


A. The first man is F. T. Grimley and | 


the second is A. T. Wiedeman. 


Has No Knowledge 
Of Campaign Contributions 


Q. What was the interest of your com- | 
mittee in this mercury boiler matter that 


you refer to? 

A. On our part, merely the news, 

Q. What is this mercury boiler? 

A. It is a boiler that was installed 
as an experiment by the Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Company, to take the place 
of the usual turbines that are used now. 


Q. Do you nemember whether you got | 


out a publicity release on that matter? 
A. We did. 
Q. Do you know approximately when? 
A. No, I don’t, it was two or three 
years ago. ° 


Q. Weil, we may be able to find that 


when we go through the releases. 
any payment been made by you or your 


Has | 


committee or any member connected with 


it to any public men? 

A. Not by me, not by my committee, 
not to my knowledge. 

Q. Have you information of any 
contribution being made to a presiden- 
tial or a United States Senatorial cam- 
paign in 1923? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How was the money obtained by 
which your committee is maintained? 


A. The companies comprising member- | 


ship pay one-fiftieth of 1 per cent of 


their gross, plus a fixed charge, the com- | 


panies which do a gross business 
$25,000 a year or under pay $25 fixed 


of | 


charge in addition to the one-fiftieth of | 


1 per cent. 
Q. Are all your disbursements covered 
by that? 
A. All 
check. 


disbursements are made by 


Q. Do you get an itemized bill or re- | 


ceipt ? 

A. 
sir. 
of a basis are your payments made? 

A. The budget is allowed out of which 
I conduct the activities. 

Q. Assuming there is a balance 
becomes of that? A. 

Q. What is the budget? 

Q. The balance, 
It varies from year 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you account to nobody 
that? A. Account to the Tre: asurer. 

Q. What you do with it is your own 
eoncern? A. Well, that is the minimum 
salary. 


Q. 


Yes, I believe so. 


A. $15,000. 
that belong to you. 
to year doesn’t it? 


3ut is any of it used in any way 


The company receives a check, yes, -| 


On what basis or under what kind 


i .» What 
That belong to me. | 


for | 


except to pay you to promote the purpose 


this committee? 
Q.. 
you could if you saw fit make 
payments for the purpose of the commit- 
tee without encumbering them by check 
or vouchers in the books which are filed 
of the committee? 

, 
state that I don’t. 

Q. 
about. Have you ever? 
Explains Nature 
Of Publicity Work 

Q. Who wrote the catechism that has 
been distributed in Connecticut? 
Kimball and myself. 

- Who suggested that that be done? 
A. I beligve I did. 

Well I wish you would summarize 
-for us and tell us all of the kinds of pub- 
licitywo rk that your committee does, 
name them off. 

A. The issuance of that clip sheet to 
which you referred; the issuance once 
every two weeks of a news to members, 
which is a digest of news which appears 
throughout the State during those two 
weeks, and which may be of interest to 
members only, that is for public distribu- 
tion, and the compilation and distribution 
of that catechsm. 

Q. Is that all? A. 
anvthing else. 

Q. Do you prepare boiler plates? 

A. I beg you pardon. I should have 
included that in with the clip sheet. 

Q. Who prepares that for you, first 


of A; 


No. 


A.. No, sir. 


I 4 an’t 


Well now explain, out of that sum ! 
various | 


I could do that but I would like to | 
That is what I wanted to ask you | 
| We 


A. Mr. | 


think of | 


out, 


of all, who writes the material that goes | 


788) 


e 


Accounting 


Sce Taxation and Banking-Finance 
headings. 


Advertising News 
Group of ean advertising 


to study methods of advertising 
America on tour. F 
4, Col. 3 


men 
in 


Page 
Aeronautics 


Resolution authorizing the President 
to call an international conference on 


civil aeronautics to be held in Washing- | 


ton in December, 1928 ordered favor- 
ably reported to the Senate. 
Page 6, Col. 
Increased allowance proposed 
cadets in air corps. 
Page 2, Col. 3 


Special cancellation provided by Post | 


Office Department for mail to be trans- 

ported on local air mail 

Gibraltar to Genoa, to Barcelona. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


A gricul ture 


Sicsldient vetoes farm relief bill, and 
sends message to Senate declari ing 
measure is unconstitutional, economic- 
ly unsound, and has other objec -tionable 


features that impell its rejection. (Full | 


col. 1.) 
Page 1, Col, 1 

Full text of opinion delivered to 
President by Attorney General on farm 
relief bill. 


text of message page 8, 


Page 8, Col. 6 


Interstate Commerce Commission or- 
ders investigation of reasonableness of | 
railroad charges on perishable freight. | 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Federal Trade Commission reports 
on study of causes of failure of farm 
cooperative marketing ee 

Page i, Col. 

Senate recommends nai re- 
port on Muscle Shoals resolution to con- 
ference. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Survey of weather and crop condi- 
tions. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Financial conditions of joint stock 
land banks as of March 31, 1928. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

President Coolidge signs bill for pro- 
gram of farm extension work. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Senate debates Muscle Shoals bill at 
night session. 

Page 6, Col. 2 


Anti-Trust Laivs 


Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine 
Railway made party to Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas Railroad merger proceedings. 

Page 6, Coi. 1 
. . 
Appropriations 

Second Deficiency Appropriation bill 
before the Senate with a report from 
the Comm. 
mending amendmerts carrying an in- 
crease of $31,848,151. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Associations 


Federal Trade Commission reports 
on study of causes of failure of farm 
cooperative marketing associations. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Banking-Finance 


Member of Federal Reserve Board 
approves provisions of bill to stabilize 
gold standard requiring publication .of 
reasons for policies and acts of Board. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

State Department officials 


to Nicaragua. 


Page 1, Col. 7 } 
stock | 


Financial condition 
land banks as of March 


of joint 
31, 1928. 
Page 7, 
reported 


Col. 7 
Increased profits are by 
banks of Danzig. 

Col. 1 


report 


Page 7, 

Intermediate Credit Banks 
loans and rediscounts. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Daily of the U. 

Treasury. 


statement 


Foreign 
York. 


exchange rates ut New 


Page 7 


See Ruilroads., 


Books-Publications 


Publications 
ment. 


issued by the Govern- 
: Page 11 
New books received by the Library 


of Congress, 


Coal 


British coal trade reported to be op- 
timistic regarding ultimate 
oil-from-coal processes and recapture 
of some of bunker trade now held by . 
fuel. Page 6, Col. 


Commerce-Trade 


Weekly index of business: Charts pre- 


Page 


into the boiler plates? A, The same two, 
Q. Who prepares the boiler plates? A. 
send them to New York, and it is 
set up in New York by the Western | 
Newspaper Union. 

Q. To whom is the plate distributed? 

A. To a list of newspapers in Con- 
necticut, the Connecticut newspapers, 
daily and weekly. 

Q. Who pays for the boiler plates? A, | 
We do. 

- Is there anything that goes with 
the boiler plate that is implied by your 
Committee ? | 

. Yes, at the head of the column 
that goes to the weekly proof of the 
plates, that shows, that it comes from 
this committee and it is sent to them 
free of charge. 

Q. But thta isn’t in the plate itself? 
A. Yes, that is on the plate. It doesn’t 
show in the publication of the paper. 
Q. That What i am trying to find 
Why doesn’t it show on the pub- 
lication of the paper. Is it because the 
statement doesn’t appear in the plate 
itself? 
~ 3 


is 


don’t know. It appears on the | 


for | 


flight from , 


on Appropriations recom- | 


discuss 
with bankers proposal to extend loan | 


Page 7 


a 
| 


results of | 


| Committee or any utility 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


pared by the Department of Commerce. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Review of foreign trade during April 
in iron and steel products. 

| Page 6, Col. 5 


| Congress 


| 


Bills Tad resolutions introduced in 
Congress. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Page 11 | 


Committee meetings of the Senate 
; and House for May 24. 
Page 3 
Changes in status of bills, 
Page 11 
Congress hour by hour. 
Page 5 
ment May 29. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
the of 
found 


we 


Extracts from 
Congress will be 
headings elsewhere 


Cotton 


Board of Tax Appeals rejects opinion 


proceedings 
vender 
this 


SUMMAN Ys 


Speaker Longworth predicts adjourn- | 


related | 


evidence on price of cotton in inventory | 


| and accepts estimates of 

familiar with goods in 

Mfg. Co. y. Com’r.) 
Page 5, Col. 1 


| Forestry approves Smith bill to regu- 
late trade in cotton futures, 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Court Decisions 
See Speciol Index and Law 
on Page 10. 


| Customs 


' Increased tariff proposed on hand- 
kerchiefs, 
Page 4, Col. 


: District of Columbia 


specialist | 
issue, (Crown | 


Senate Committee on Agriculture and | 


House Committee on the District of | 


Columbia votes to report favorably on 
' resolution to prohibit issuance of per- 
mits to develop water power in the 
Potomac River. 


Page 6, Col. 2 | 


Representative Zihlman__ proposes 
| that use of buildings in alleys as dwell- 
ings be prohibited in 
lumbia. 


Education 


Bureau of Education discusses adapt- 
ability of school house to civic, recre- 
ational and social activities. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Piano instruction by the class method 
and at public expense’ said to be a 

| feasible means of bringing musical ed- 
ucation to a comparatively isolated, ru- 
ral community. 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Page 3, Col. sf 
Foreign Affairs 


Swiss subject called to the German 
colors denied right to recover seized 
property. (Waldemar Konrad Ernst An- 
ton Wilhelm Ferdinand von Zedtwitz v. 

Sutherland.) 


Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions postpones to December action on 
resolution proposing resumption of ne- 
gotiations for 
Reservation to entry into World Court. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Resolution authorizing the President | of S. W. Sandberg of California to be a 
to call an international conference on | 


District of Co- 


' 
Increased profits are reported by | 
banks of Danzig. 
Page 7, Col. 1 + 
Increase, in mineral output reported | 
in Canada. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Venezuela's postage rate delays first- 
class mail. 
Page 7, Col. 1} 
Special cancellation provided by Post 
Office Department for mail to be trans- 
ported on local air mail flight from 
Gibraltar to’ Genoa, to Barcelona. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Funds are asked for participation in 
the International Telegraph Confer- 
ence, to be held in Brussels, 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Bill reported to House trom Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs carrying ap- 
propriation for expemses of Amer ican 
group in Interparliamentary Union. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions favorably reports on anti-smug- 
gling treaty withGreece and commerce 
traties with Latvia and Honduras. 


Page 3, Col. 


Forestry 

Forest Service Branch of Public Re- 
lations: Article by C. E. Randall of the 
Forest Service. 

Page 11, Col. 3 
Me Nary-McSweeney 
and forest re- 


President signs 1 
bill for reforestation 
search, = 
5 


Page 3, Col. 


Gov't Persoranel 


Digest 


Secretary Wilbur and Secretary Mel- 
lon praise Coast Guard Service at dedi- 
cation of memorial to that service in 
‘A rlington Cemetery. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Secretary of State announces that 
the Rogers-Moses bill to reorganize the 
American Foreign Service meets with 
the approval of the State Department. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Daily engagements of the President 
at the executive mansion. 

Page 3 
on Civil Service 
bill to provide 
certain 


House Committee 
reports favorably on 
Saturday half holidays for 
Government employes. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


9 > “78 
GovtTopical Survey 
Forest Service Branch of Public Re- 
lations: Article by C. E. Randall of the 
Forest Service. 
Page 11, Col. 5S 


| Indian Afatrs 


Need of renumerative labor as means 
of sustaining civilized status of Indian 
stressed in report of Institution for 


+ Government Research. 


Page 10, Col. 4 


acceptance of Senate | 


civil aeronautics to be held in Washing- | 


ton in December, 1928, ordered favor- 
ably reported to the Senate. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Resolution introduced in Senate for 
investigation to fix responsibility for 
| World War and to obtain revision of 
Treaty of Versailles. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Text of notes sent to two Chinese 
governments, requesting = safety for 
Americans in China, is made public by 
State Department. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Plans for cooperation of libraries of 
: Mexico with those of United States and 
Canada to be discussed at meeting of 
American Library Association. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Secretary of State amnounces that 
the Rogers-Moses bill to reorganize the 
American Foreign Service meets with 
the approval of the State Department. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Estimates of silver stocks in Shang- 
| hai on May 17, as reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Brazil, to es- 
industrial mu- 


State of Sao Paulo, 
tablish agricultural and 
seum, 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Use of.auxiliary engines on Chinese 
railway found to reduce expenses and 
facilitate service, 

Page 6, Col. 3 
officials discuss 

to extend loan 


State Department 
with bankers proposal 
to Nicaragua, 

Page 
advertising men 

advertising in 

Pave 4, Col. 3 


Group of German 
to study methods of 
America on tour, 


proof of the plate but whether it ap- 
pears on the plate itself or not I don’t 
know. 

Q. When that matter 
in the news columns of the newspaper 
there is no statement there to show 
that the plate was furnished by your 
interests? 

Q. These releases of Boiler Plate mat- 
ter sometimes contains reference 
State regulation of utilities? 

A. I can’t remember any stating that, 
only a story that we ran as a matter of 
news 
Commission of Connecticut was reopen- 
ing. We never did any sort of propa- 
ganda. 

Q. You regard matters 
State regulatory bodies as 

4. No, sir. 


is reproduced 


relating to 
propaganda? 


| State Regulation 
| OF Utilities Emphasized 


Willard, that part | 
contests of the | 


Q. Isn’t it true, 
of the 
fight 
volves 


Mr. 
program in the 
against municipal ownership in- 
making the public believe that 


j 
1, Col. 7 y 


1 
! 


' 


to | 


interest when the Public Utilities ' 


| 


Page 2, Col. 1 


‘Inland Wa terways 


Senate Committee on Commerce fa- 
vorably reports bill to aid operation of 
Governnert barge lines, with two 
amendments. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

House Committee favors Chehalis 
River project in Washington, 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Senate Committee on Commerce ap- 
proves nominations of C. W. Sturtevant 
of New York to be a member of the 
Mississippi Flood Control Board, and 


me mber of the Shipping Board. 
Page 3, Col. 


Tronand Steel 


Review of foreign trade during April 
iron and steel products, if 
Page 6, Col. 5 


1 


in 


Judiciary 


Nominations are made for judge of 
District of Hawaii, and United States 
Attorney for Southern District of lowa- 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Senate Confirms momninations of three 
judges and one district attorney. 

Page 3, Col. 3 

. . 

Libraries 

Plans for cooperation of libraries of 
Mexico with those of United States and 
Canada to be discussed at meeting of 
American Library Association. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Manufacturers 


Dist. Ct. for Eastern District of Pa., 
sustains validity of patent for improve- 
ment in paper making machinery, as 
novel and useful combination of old 
principles, and finds rights infringed 
by competitive process. (Gunden Trust 
Co. y. Downing Co.) 

Page 10, Col. 1 


Mines and Minerals 


Estimates of silver stocks in Shang- 
hai on May 17, as reported to the De- 
partment of Cmmerce, 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Increase in mineral output reported 
in Canada, Page 6, Col. 2 


the utilities are adequately regulated by 
State bodies? 

A. I suppose that is so, yes, 

Q. Have you printed anything on the 
subject of rates in this boiler plate mate- 
rial? 

A. No, 

Excerpts fron. #ranscript of testt- 
mony before the F’ederal Trade Come- 
prission, May 2, tae ats investigation 
of public utilities, vill be continued 
tn the issue of May 25, 


Noncontroversial Changes 
In Tax Bill. Are Agreed to 


The Senate and Fifouse conferees 
the tax reduction bill) CH, R. 1) met 
the May 235, in an effort to 
reach én agreement On the measure pro- 
vicling for reductions totaling $289,000,- 
000, as passed by the House, and $205,- 
000,000, as sperer ed by the Senate. 

Senator § 


on 
for 
first time, 


| speaking f ( 
noncontroversial sections of the measure ; 


+ 


National Defense 


Investigating Committee of Senate 
is told that desigm of S-4 was out of 
date and had the vessel been equipped 
with safety devices developed since its 
sinking, the crew might have been 
saved, 

Page 2, Col. 5 

House Committee continues consider- 
ation of Britten bill to change system | 
of promotions in Navy, 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Orders issued t© the personnel of the 
Department of Wear 

Page 11 

Orders issued to the personnel of the | 

Department of the Navy. 





11 | 
to; 


Page 
Bill on military posts returned 
Senate for correction, 
Page 2, Col. 2} 
Increased allowance proposed for 
cadets in air corps. 


. 
Oil | 
British coal trade reported to be op- 
timistic regarding ultimate results of 
oil-from-coal processes and recapture 
of someof bunker trade now held by oil 
fuel, 


Patents 


See Speciol Index 
on Page 10. 


Pensions 
Conference report on Omnibus 


Pen. 
sion bill submitted to House. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Postal Service 


Roll call on vote of House overriding 
veto of President on bill to provide a 
differential in pay for night postal 
work, 


4 


Page 2, Col. 3 | 


Page 6, Col. 


Law Digest 


and 





Page 9, Col. 
The House declimes to accept the Sen- 
ate’s action of partial approval of the 
conference report on the postal rate 
bill. j 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Venezuela’s postage rate delays first- 
class mail. 
Col. 1 
by 


Page 7, 
Postal nominations transmitted 
the President to the Senate. 
Page 11, Col. 3 | 
Special cancellation provided by Post 
Office Department for mail to be trans- 
ported on local air mail flight from 
Gibraltar to Genoa, to Barcelona. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Prohibition 


Decision is rewersed in case of au- | 
tomobile seized im illegal transportation 
of liquor, (Shelliday et al vy. U. S.) 

Page 10, Col. 


Public U tilities 


Conclusion of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of George FP. Ox- 
ley, assistant director of the N. E. L. 
A., before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, April 27, and from testimony on ! 
May 2 

9 


Page 7, Col. 2 
House Committee on the District of 
Columbia votes to report favorably on 
resolution to prohibit issuance of per- 
mits to develop water power in the 
Potomac River. | 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Senate recommends conference re- 
port on Muscle Shoals resolution to con- 
ference. 
Page 1, Col. 6 | 
Boulder Dam bill is debated in House 
with opposition led by Representative 
Douglas, or Arizona, 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Senate debates Muscle Shoals bill at | 
night session. 
Page 6, Col. 2 |! 
Funds are asked for participatiom in | 
the International Telegraph Confer- 
ence, to be held im Brussels. | 
Page 6, Col. 5 
See Ruilroads end Shipping. 


Publishers 


Owner of weekly paper opposing 
candidacy of Sec2 etary Hoover says he 
alone finances paper, in testimony be- | 
fore Senate Committee investigating 
campaign expenditures, 


: Page 2, 
Railroads 


, one of full text of order of | 

. CC, authorizing construction of 
ie depot at Los Angeles and declar- 
ing it has no authority to compel the 
construction, aS 2equested by municipal 
authorities. 


Cel. 2 





Page6, Col. 
Texas and Pacific R, R. granted au- 
thority by the I. C. C. to issue $1,515,- 
000 of 4 per cent equipment trust Cer- 
tificates, 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine | 
Railway made party to Missouri-Ikan- | 
sas-Texas Railroad merger proceedings. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Interstate Commerce Commission or- | 
ders investigatiom of reasonableness of | 


man of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
for the conferees, said the 


were approved Miay 23, and the conferees 
will meet May 24, withthe hope of reach- 
ing an agreemenes this week. 


| Swiss Sub j ject Is Denied 


Right to Seized Property | 


[Continced from Page 8.3 
and he has the Same right as a German. 
His Swiss citizenship for that particu- 
lar purpose is utterly immaterial.’” 


Appellant’s mmother died in 1910, and ; 


by her last will she appointed his uncle, 
who was a German citizen residing in 
Berlin, as his geuardian; and appellant 
| attended school in Germany, although 
| s<.ding his waeations in Switzerland, 
| until the begwimming of the Worle War, 
His guardiam then enlisted hima as a 
soldier in the German army, and he 
served as such until the end of the war, 
at which time Ihe had risen to the 


of lieutenant. It appears that his ap- 


Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chaix- | pointment as a Lieutenant in the German serves 


j railroad chargres on perishable 


i new methods 


' agreement on 


| produced at 


} for public 


corn. 


; and 


| as “appropriate legislation” 
jenue Act of 1926, 


Douglas, 


rank | 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


freight. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Union Pacific system asks to acquire 
Saratoga & Efncampment Railroad in 
Carbon County, Wyoming. 
Page 6, 
Illinois Traction, Inc, asks 
ity to abandon 2.7 miles of 
Champaign County, Illinois. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Use of auxiliary engines on Chinese 
railway found to reduce expenses and 
facilitate service, 


Col. 6 | 
author: 
lines in 


Page 6, 

I. C. C. grants authority to 
Oklahoma & Gulf Railway 

$3,951,000 im mortgage bond 

K.0. & G. Ry. of Texas 
$67,800 in mortgage bond. 

Page 6, 


Reclarzzation 


Boulder Damn bill is debated im House | 
with opposition led by Representative 
Douglas, or Arizona. 


Rubber 


Warfare Service 
to increase life 


Col. 3 
Kansas, 
to _ issue 

and to 
to _ issue 


Col. 5 


2d, Col. 1 


Page 


Chemical perfects | 
of rub- | 
ber. 


Page 2, Col. 5 


;| Science 


The National conference on 
and measures will function 
constitution amd by-laws, the 


weights | 
without | 
x ather- 


| ing decided om May 23. 


Page 4, Col. 5 


|Shippirg 


President Coolidge signs Jones- White 
bill to develop merchant marine. 

Page 1, Col, 5 

House conferees reach 

noncontroversial changes 


Senate and 


in marine bill. 
Page 12, Col. 4 


.| Social W eiiare 


Bureau of E’ducation discusses adapt- 
ability of school house to civic, recre- 
ational and social activities. 

Page 2, 

Department of Justice 
plans for additional quarters 


Col. 4 
considers 
for Fed- 


| eral prisoners. 


Page 1. Col. 2 
disc of optical glass 
Bureau of Standards is 
tested, 


Seventy-inch 


successfully 


Tariff 

Tariff Comamniission announces that it | 
has ordered cost-of-production investi- 
gation involving cork insulation. 

Page 6, Col.5 | 

Tariff Commission announces dates 
hearings in connection with 
investigations on fresh tomatoes and 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Page 3, Col.l 


: Taxatton 


Board of Tax Appeals rejects opinion 
evidence on price of cotton in inventory 
accepts estimates of specialist 
familiar with goods in inssue. € Crown 
Mfg. Co. v. Com’r,) 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Board of Tax Appeals approves 
status of Tax Lien Law of Delaware 
under Reyv- 


Page 5, Col. 6 
Continuation of full text of amended 
portions of tax bill (H. R. 1) as sent 
to conference. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, 
Page 5, Col. 7 
decisions sce 


For 


sunemeary of tax 


| Page 3. 


| Territories 


Nominations are made for judge of 
District of Hawaii, and United States 
Attorney for Southern District of Iowa, | 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Trade Practices 


Distributors to discuss trade 
tices in glass industry. 
Page 


Water Power 


House Comanittce on the District of 
Columbia votes to report favorably on 
resolution te prohibit issuance of per- 
mits te develop water power in the 
Potomac River. 


prac- | 


4, Col. 7 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Senate recommends conference re. 
port on Musele Shoals resolution to con- 
ference. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Boulder Dam bill is debated im House 
with opposition led by Representative 
or Arizona. 
Col. 1 
bill at 


Page 3, 

Senate debates Muscle Shoals 
hight session. 

6, 


Page Col, 2 


Weather 


Survey of weather and crop conii- 


tions, 


4, Col. 1 


Page 


him of a written commission, would have 
restored his German citizenship, even if 
he had ex patriated theretofore as claimed 
byhim. But owing to the pressure upon 
the German War Office at the time the 
delivery of commissions was greatly in 
arrears, amd none was delivered to ap- 
pellant. His appointment however was 
ivegularlyy published, and the actually 
served as a lieutenant. The expert testi- 
mony in the record is to the effect that 
the grant of German citizemship to an 
alien when commissioned as an army of- 
fcer is mot complete until Physical de- 
livery is mnade of the commission, It is 
reasonable to believe, however, that 
under circumstances like these the of- 
ficer would be entitled to Claaim (German 
; citizenshige notwithstandinge the nonde- 
livery Of his commissicn. Afier the 
armistice appellant regularly applied as 
a lieutenant for discharge from active 
service amd transfer to the reserve of- 
ficer's f the regiment, and this was 
granted. It is noteworthy that appellant 
was enlisted and served im the German 
and was transferred to the re- 
as a German subject and not as 





j army, 


| naping 


sent 
\}| Murray, American 
| on 
| ningham, 
| for 
| three 


| to Lo Wen Kan, the 





| I need 


| may 
| civil 


} 1S 


| under 


| of 
| this 


| fact 


| creates 


| threat to all within it, 


| to 
' nationals without 


| trolled elements, or 


sibility of any collision. 
| pelled, 
| present 


| commanders be full 
| real 


forces to adopt in that 


| an 


| the 
|} and 


| 2 dual citizenship, an 
| tionshi, 
whereby 


| Swiss 


| view of the amendment 


' property to an owner 


| should 
| Army, if accompanied by the Celivery to | 


PRICE 5 CENTS 2, 


China Requested 
To Insure Safety 
Of Ame ricans 


Two  Contending  Govern- 
ments Notified to Respect 
Zones Occupied by. 
Foreigners. 


The full text of the motes which the 
American Minister in Peking, John A. Van 
MacMurray, dispatched to the Northern 
and Nationalist Chinese governments 
has been received by the Department of 
State and was made public on May 23. 
The notes call attention to the killing 

two American citizens and the kid- 
of a third. Both _ notes assure 
Chinese that the United States will 
embarrass any Chinese military op- 


of 


the 
not 


|| erations but will protect their citizens 
| where 


concentrated in safet* zones. 
The announcement bw ihe Department 
State follows in full text: 
Following is the text of the letter 
by the Hon. John = Van A. |} > 
Minister at PekW® 
May 16, through Mr. Edwin 8, Cun- 
American Comsul General at 
to Gen. Hwang Fu, Minister 
Foreign Affairs at Nanking. 
(An identic letter omitting the first 
paragraphs of Minister MacMur- 
ray’s letter to General Hwang, was sent 
Minister of Foreign 


of 


Shanghai, 


Affairs at Peking.) 
“My dear General Hwang: In reply 
to a telegram! addressed to Your Excel- 


| lency on May 7 expressing anxiety as to 


the protection of American citizens at 
Tsinanfu, you were good enough to as- 
sure me bya telegram of May 8 that 
feel no anxiety. 
has, however, been the regular 
of the American Government to 
its nationals to withdraw from 
of actual hostilities where they 
be exposed either to the accidents, 
warfare, to the possibility of 
attack by irresponsible soldiery, and to 
retire to places where they may be 
protected. 

Two Killings 
“That such advice has 
evidenced by the fact 
mour has been murdered 


~— 
policy 
advise 
zones 


or 


Cited. 

been warranted 
that Dr. Sey- 
in cold blood 


| at Tsining under circumstances of which 
|; I have 
| you; 


already had occasion to adyise 
one Mrs. Hobart has been killed at 
Taian by rifle fire under circumstances 
not thus far known; and one Dr. Osborn 
was abducted and for several weeks held 
arrest for no known reason. 
“At the present juncture, the course 

military events threatens to involve 
Part of China, and TI take this oc- 
casion to invite your attention to the 
that the central point of refuge 
for several thousand American citizens 
is at Tientsin, where the American Gov- 
ernment has stationed defensive forces 
charged with the responsibility of pro- 
tecting its citizens. 

“As you no doubt realize, the com- 
mingling of all nationalities within the 
safety zone established at Tientsin 
a situation in which any threat 
security of that area involves a 
indiscriminately. 
American interests and the American 
forces have, asa matter of practical ne- 
cessity, io share with the forces of other 
powers the responsibilities of assuring 


to the 


| the inviolability of the protected area. 


“You may of course rely upon it that 
the American forces will  seck scrupu- 
lously to avoid embarrassing any Chinese 
military operations, amd that the ear- 
nest hope of our militaaay commander is 
insure the complete — safety of: our 
resort to arms. I 


should, be less frank than I 


however, 


| believe the occasion Gdemiands, if I were 


not to make clear €hat lawless, uncon- 


armed forces can- 


be come into danger- 


not permitted to 


| ous contact with our nationals in certain 
| prescribed areas, 


“It is witha view to obviating the pos- 
that T am im- 
out of abundance of caution, to 
for your consideration the deli- 
cacy of the siutation in this instance in 
the hope that you may find it possible 
to insure that only trusted troops and 


| commanders of unquestioned loyalty to 


Chin2’s welfare may be employed i in the 
event of any operations in the neighbor- 
hood of Tientsin; and further that all 
informed as to the 
nature and object of such protee- 
tive mnilitary measures as it has been 
deemed necessary for the American » 


area.” iA 
alien. 


In our opinion it must be held upon 
present record that in the years 1918 

1919, appellant was either a Ger- 
man Citizen, or was at least possessed of 
incongruous rela- 
unknown “to our institutions, 
he was bound to render mili- 
service to both the German and 
governments. Amd in our opinion 
latter status is mot within the pur- 
of March 4, 1923, 
Enemy Act. The 
for the return of 

who at the time 
when it was seized was “A citizen of a 
country other than Geamany, * * *, 
The term citizen as employed in the ac t 
be construed with reference to 
the fundamental purposes of the act, as 
well as the common meaning attached to 
the word in this country. The Trading 
with the Enemy Act was enacted as a 
means of preventing the affected pro- 
perty fy im reaching ‘the enemy and add- 
ing t is resources in war. Such a 
pu SE " would draw no distinction be- 
tween a citizen of Germany, and a dual 
citizen of both Germany and ‘Switzerland, 
for in either case the owner and his 
property would be suk ject to the mili- 
tary requirements of the enemy. More- 
over within the proper and ordinary 
sense of the language employed in the 
act As amended, a person cannot rightly 
be said to be a citizen or subject of a 
country other than Germany, when at the 
same time he is a citizen or subject of 
Germany, The legislative purpose man- 
ifestly was to exclude all citizens and 
subjects of Germany from the favor of 
the amendment, and the possession of 
dual citizenship in| amother country in 
addition to German citizenship, affords 
no_ relief from that prohibition. 

The decree of 


tary 
the 


to the Trading with the 
amendment provides 


May. 7, 1928, 





&. 
; the Lower court is af- % 
firmed with costs, § 
% 


